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In  the  newB  that  comes  from  the  Eut  we  have 
the  same  old  story,  that  at  last  the  Powers  of 
Europe  have  agreed  to  unite  in  a  pressure  upon 
the  Sultan  which  he  cannot  resist  It  may  be 
so.  But  we  have  heard  this  so  often  that  We 
shall  believe  it  when  we  see  it  The  Sultan  is 
not  to  be  regarded  like  any  other  European  sov¬ 
ereign,  or,  we  might  almost  say,  like  any  other 
human  being.  He  lives  in  his  palace  shut  out 
from  all  communication  with  the  world,  except 
through  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  deceive  him. 
If  he  were  like  other  men,  with  any  sensibility 
to  the  sufferings  of  his  fellow  beings,  yet  it 
would  be  extinguished  by  the  constant  fear  of 
assassination  in  which  he  lives.  He  does  not 
dare  to  stir  abroad  lest  some  conspirator  should 
spring  upon  him  in  the  street, or  he  should  be  fired 
upon  from  some  window.  Even  in  the  privacy  of 
his  palace  he  cannot  eat  or  drink  like  other  men ; 
he  does  not  dare  to  put  food  to  his  lips  without 
every  precaution  that  it  does  not  contain  some 
deadly  poison.  Thus  he  is  in  a  continual  panic 
of  terror,  which  might  drive  even  a  man  of  sound 
mind  into  insanity.  This  is  given  by  many  as 
the  only  explanation  of  his  cruelties.  They 
tell  us  that  he  is  simply  a  madman,  a  royal 
lunatic,  who  ought  not  to  be  left  at  large,  but 
shut  up  in  an  asylum  with  iron  doors  and  barred 
windows;  but  who,  instead  of  this,  is  kept  in  a 
gilded  cage,  where  he  paces  up  and  down  in  a 
continual  rage  against  those  around  him.  If 
indeed  his  reason  be  not  wholly  gone,  he  is  in 
such  a  state  of  terror  that  he  is  hardly  respon¬ 
sible  for  his  actions.  Horrible  stories  are  cur¬ 
rent  in  Constantinople  of  the  executions  that 
take  place — how  young  men  who  are  suspected 
of  being  privy  to  some  secret  plot,  have  their 
feet  chained  with  heavy  weights,  and  in  the 
darkness  of  midnight  are  thrown  into  the  Bos¬ 
phorus!  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  of  one 
thing  there  can  be  no  question  that  Constantino¬ 
ple  is  at  this  moment  the  worst  governed  spot  in 
all  Europe.  How  long  is  this  to  last  ?  O  Lord, 
how  long  f 

The  terrible  effect  in  Turkey  of  having  at  the 
head  of  the  government  a  Sultan  who  is  half- 
crazed  or  wholly  crazy,  shows  us  how  much  in 
an  absolute  monarchy  depends  upon  the  personal¬ 
ity  of  the  sovereign.  This  is  a  cause  of  anxiety 
all  over  Europe  in  regard  to  Russia.  Not  that 
the  young  Emperor  is  in  the  least  like  the  Sul¬ 
tan.  On  the  contrary  he  is  said  to  be  most 
kindly  in  spirit,  and  inclined  to  gentleness 
instead  of  severity.  When  a  few  months  since 
he  was  crowned  at  Moscow  as  the  Czar  of  all 
the  Bussias,  with  a  pomp  and  splendor  that 
has  had  no  parallel  in  modern  times,  it  was  with 
an  universal  satisfaction  that  he  would  intro¬ 
duce  a  general  reign  of  peace. 

No  young  monarch  ever  ascended  the  throne 
with  brighter  prospects.  The  Russian  Empire 
is  at  the  very  height  of  power,  and  is  being 
I  e;|tendsd  as  never  before.  It  is  building  a 


railroad  across  the  whole  breadth  of  Asia, 
even  running  for  a  thousand  miles  through 
Manchuria,  a  province  of  China,  and  constructing 
great  seaports  with  harbors  open  all  the  year 
round,  which  hold  out  the  prospect  of  a  bound¬ 
less  extension  of  commerce  in  the  Pacific.  In 
all  this  Americans  rejoice,  for  no  European 
power  was  more  friendly  to  us  in  the  time  of 
our  Civil  War.  But  at  the  very  moment  of 
our  congratulations  comes  a  warning  from  Saint 
Petersburg  not  to  indulge  too  brilliant  hopes 
because  of  the  very  critical  state  of  the  health 
of  the  young  sovereign.  His  constitution  is  not 
strong,  and  several  years  since,  while  making 
the  tour  of  the  world,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
fanatic  in  Japan,  and  might  have  been  killed 
on  the  spot,  but  for  the  quick  and  strong  hand 
of  his  cousin,  a  son  of  the  King  of  Greece. 
Thus  his  life  was  saved,  but  the  injury  was 
sufQciently  serious  to  make  it  necessary  for  him 
to  have  very  recently  an  operation  for  relief.  It 
is  at  such  a  moment  of  weakness  and  despond¬ 
ency  that  the  government  of  the  greatest  Empire 
in  the  world  is  thrown  upon  his  young  shoul 
ders.  No  wonder  that  he  appears  to  his  people 
with  a  countenance  that  is  not  only  subdued, 
but  silent  and  sad.  How  much  does  the  fate  of 
Europe,  and  of  the  whole  World,  depend  unon 
that  young  life  I 

Nor  does  this  exhaust  the  number  of  royal  in¬ 
valids.  The  Emperor  of  Germany,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  not  a  Hercules  in  stature  or  in 
strength.  He  has  but  one  arm  that  is  strong 
enough  to  wield  a  sword.  And  yet  he  is  all  the 
time  flying  about  to  different  parts  of  his  Em¬ 
pire  to  witness  reviews  of  the  different  corps  of 
his  great  army,  a  preternatural  activity  which 
is  a  sign  and  proof  of  anything  but  a  sound  body 
or  a  sound  mind.  No  wonder  that  observers  in 
the  old  world  look  forward  to  the  future  with 
anxious  eyes.  Though  we  are  within  four  years 
of  the  close  of  the  century,  he  would  be  a  bold 
man  who  should  venture  to  predict  that  all  these 
three  monarchs  would  see  the  end  I  And  as  to 
the  century  that  is  then  to  open,  who  would 
wish  to  look  far  into  it  ?  For  those  who  are  spared 
to  that  moment  it  will  be  with  a  feeling  of 
mingled  hope  and  fear  that  they  see  the  curtain 
rise!  _ 

We  have  heard  so  much  of  Cuba  that  we  may 
forget  that  Spain  has  colonies  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world,  that  are  even  larger  than  those  she 
has  in  the  Western  Hemisphere — in  the  great 
archipelago  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  which 
take  their  name  from  Philip  the  Second  of 
Spain.  These  islands  are  not  so  much  visited 
by  travelers,  because  they  are  a  little  out  of  the 
way  of  globe-trotters.  We  have  been  within  a 
day  or  two’s  sailing  from  them  in  the  voyage 
from  Singapore,  the  most  southern  point  of 
Asia,  to  Hong  Kong.  Had  the  steamer  steered 
a  few  degrees  farther  to  the  Eastward,  it  would 
have  been  but  three  hundred  miles  out  of  our 
way.  But  even  a  globe-trotter  cannot  see  every¬ 
thing,  and  must  take  some  far  off  islands  on  the 
reports  of  others.  In  this  case,  we  are  partly 
compensated  for  our  loss  by  the  interesting  de- 
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acripiioD  of  the  United  States  Minister  to  Siam, 
who  reached  Manila  in  what  must  hare  been  but  a 
three  or  four  days*  voyage,  and  reports  it  in  the 
North  American  Review  for  this  month,  picturing 
this  group  of  islands  in  colors  so  bright  that 
it  seems  to  me  that  he  must  have  had  a  very 
vivid  imagination.  We  are  amazed  at  the 
extent  of  this  marvellous  Archipelago,  which 
counts  no  less  than  1,900  islands  I  Of  course 
this  must  include  hundreds  of  islets,  which  are 
but  little  more  than  rocks  rising  out  of  the  sea, 
perhaps  tufted  with  palms.  But  the  principal 
island,  Luzon,  is  larger  than  Cuba,  and  the 
whole  group  of  islands,  put  together,  would 
make  a  country  as  large  as  Japan,  or  as  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Lying  in  the  tropics,  the  islands  are  rich  in  all 
tropical  products — their  staples  being  the  same 
as  those  of  Cuba,  sugar  and  tobacco,  while 
their  most  valuable  product  is  the  best  hemp 
in  the  world.  The  sails  that  fly  from  the 
ships  of  England  and  America,  are  held  fast 
by  ropes  that  are  at  once  strong  and  flexible, 
made  from  the  hemp  that  is  grown  in  those  far 
off  islands  off  the  coast  of  Asia.  With  a  warm 
climate  and  abundance  of  tropical  fruits,  the  na¬ 
tives  might  pass  an  easy  and  idle  existence  in  the 
Philippines,  were  it  not  that,  like  the  people  of 
Cuba,  they  have  hard  masters  to  rule  over  them. 
The  Spaniards  are  not  good  colonizers,  nor  gen¬ 
erous  employers  of  labor,  their  one  purpose  being 
to  get  as  much  out  of  the  natives,  and  to  give 
as  little,  as  they  can ;  so  that  we  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  they  have  now  and  then  a 
rebellion.  Within  the  past  year  there  have  been 
reports  of  a  rising  in  Luzon,  which  was  put 
down  with  a  strong  hand,  and  with  horrible 
cruelties.  There  are  other  little  incidents  that 
might  detract  somewhat  from  the  pleasure  of  life 
in  the  Philippines,  among  which  our  enthusias¬ 
tic  describer  mentions  such  trifles  as  earthquakes 
and  typhoons. 

“If  the  traveler  does  not  meet  a  typhoon, 
which  was  my  unlucky  experience,  he  will  And 
the  sea  trip  to  Manila  agreeable.  But  it  must 
be  remembered — and  will  be  well  remembered  if 
one  is  in  the  least  squeamish  or  unnerved  by 
tempestuous  seas— that  the  Philippines  are  the 
bir&place,  cradle  and  nursery  of  typhoons  of 
every  description.  Nor  is  that  all.  Nature  in 
showering  riches  unnumbered  upon  Luzon  did 
not  forget  to  provide  her  with  an  ever-ready 
supply  of  earthquakes  which  are  brought  out  to 
startle  new-comers  with  suddenness  and  fre¬ 
quency.  Japan  is  free  from  earthquakes  com¬ 
pared  to  the  Philippines.  A  man  may  be  con¬ 
scious  of  a  slight  motion  in  Yokohama,  but  in 
Manila  his  very  bones  seem  to  rattle.  In  Japan 
you  are  gently  swayed ;  in  Luzon  you  are  racked. 
San  Francisco,  which  enjoys  a  slight  tremor  now 
and  then,  would  think  that  her  foundations  were 
of  dynamite  if  she  experienced  one  of  the  dozen 
shocks  Manila  has  known  in  the  last  three 
decades.  Indeed,  the  study  of  earthquakes  past 
and  present  is  a  worthy  excuse  for  visiting  the 
Philippines.  No  less  an  a..thority  than  Sir 
John  Bowring  says,  in  describing  these  seismic 
effects:  ‘They  have  overturned  mountains;  they 
have  filled  up  valleys,  they  have  desolated  ex¬ 
tensive  plains;  they  have  opened  passages  from 
the  sea  into  the  interior,  and  from  the  lake  into 
the  sea.* 

“Are  not  these  islands,  then,  a  fit  land  for 
rebellion  and  insurrection?  The  spirits  of  air 
and  earth  alike  nurture  unrest.  As  I  see  again, 
as  it  were,  those  cavernous  cracks  in  cathwlrals 
and  walls,  those  tottering  spires  and  towers, 
those  mountains  where  Pelion  has  veritably  been 
piled  on  Ossa,  insurrection  seems  the  logical  re¬ 
sult  of  the  surroundings  and  associations.** 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  C.  Hall,  of  Chicago, 
has  an  army  of  friends  at  the  Blast  as  well  as 
the  West,  who  will  rejoice  to  hear  that,  after  an 
illness  which  brought  him  down  almost  to  the 
gates  of  death,  he  is  now  recovering  slowly  but 
surely;  for  which  we  join  in  hearty  thanks  to 
the  Lord  and  Giver  of  life,  who  has  preserved 
one  so  dear. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  60TEBNOB  BLACK.. 

By  Rev.  Theodors  L.  Oujrler. 

Three  mcmths  ago  the  citixens  of  this  great 
Commonwealth  elected  you  to  the  highest  oflQce 
in  their  gift  Aa  I  had  been  one  of  your  hearty 
supporters,  I  addressed  to  you  a  letter  of  con¬ 
gratulation  in  which  I  expressed  a  hope  that 
your  splendid  opportunity  for  a  lofty  and  hon¬ 
orable  career  might  be  the  prelude  to  wider 
national  distinctions.  I  said  to  you — “The 
American  people  are  very  tolerant  of  mistakes  of 
judgment;  but  they  never  forgive  moral  cow¬ 
ardice,  or  treason  to  the  Right.  You  must  ex¬ 
pect  opposition  if  you  do  your  duty,  but  if  the 
intelligent,  thoughtful  and  conscientious  people 
begin  to  look  askance  at  you,  then  call  a  halt.  ’  ’ 

I  had  given  this  same  counsel  to  my  intimate 
friend,  the  Hon.  Seth  Low,  when  he  became 
the  Mayor  of  Brooklyn ;  and  he  declared  after¬ 
wards  in  more  than  one  public  address  that  those 
words  had  been  of  great  value  to  him  in  direct¬ 
ing  hie  public  course. 

You  thanked  me  for  my  frank  letter,  and 
hoped  that  I  would  always  feel  free  to  offer  my 
suggestions.  Your  first  Message  awoke  some 
unpleasant  suspicions  when  you  indulged  in  a 
fling  at  Civil  Service  Reform.  Soon  afterwards 
you  appointed  a  political  friend  to  a  high  ofSce 
in  this  country — against  whose  public  acts,  the 
ministers  and  prominent  philanthropists  of 
Brooklyn  had  sent  a  remonstrance  to  Albany 
last  year.  The  test  case,  that  was  to  try  what 
manner  of  man  you  are,  came  before  you  when 
you  were  to  appoint  th  Superintendent  of  the 
Insurance  Department  —  a  vastly  responsible 
office,  and  one  of  great  moment  to  all  of  us  who 
have  insurance  on  our  property  or  on  our  lives. 

The  man  whom  you  selected  for  that  high 
office  was  the  man  who  had  been  mainly  instru¬ 
mental  in  securing  your  nomination — a  man  who 
had  long  been  your  “crony**  and  adviser,  and  a 
man  whose  long  career  as  a  machine  politician, 
and  professional  lobbyist  had  made  him  notori¬ 
ous  over  the  whole  State.  It  was  of  him  that 
the  eminent  civilian,  Hon.  Elihu  Root  said,  in 
language  an  hundred  times  quoted— that  “Louis 
F.  Payn  had  long  been  a  stench  in  the  nostrils 
of  all  good  and  honest  men  in  the  State  of  New 
York.**  That  this  man  is  the  conspicuous  type 
and  representative  of  political  intrigue  and  cor¬ 
rupt  jobbery  and  “ machine’’  politics  every  in¬ 
telligent  citizen  in  New  York  knows  full  well. 

Governor  Black,  when  you  presented  and 
pushed  ( in  spite  of  indignant  remonstrances  in 
the  Legislature  and  over  the  State)  this  man 
for  such  a  lofty  station,  you  revealed  yourself  I 
Mr.  Payn  has  always  been  credited  with  a  keen 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  In  securing  your 
nomination  for  the  executive  chair  once  honored 
by  Clinton,  Marcy,  Seward,  Wright,  Dix,  Mor¬ 
gan  and  other  eminent  statesmen,  he  understood 
hie  man  perfectly.  He  knew  that  you  could  be 
relied  on  to  do  his  bidding,  and  to  pay  your  per¬ 
sonal  debt  to  him  at  the  cost  of  the  public  treas¬ 
ury,  and  the  public  honor.  By  this  audacious 
act  in  the  eye  of  the  whole  State  and  nation  you 
have  identified  your  administration  with  the 
odious  “spoils”  system,  with  the  tyranny  of  an 
irresponsible  “boss,”  and  with  that  whole  cor¬ 
rupt  method  of  “machine-government”  which  is 
sapping  the  very  life  of  free  republican  institu¬ 
tions. 

My  honest  indignation  is  mingled  with  sorrow 
for  yourself.  I  lately  reminded  you  how  one  of 
your  predecessors,  by  his  fearless  independence 
aa  Mayor  of  Buffalo  and  as  Governor  of  New 
York  had  won  hie  way  twice  to  the  Presidency 
in  spite  of  the  machine  politicians,  and  I  ex¬ 
horted  you  to  follow  his  independent  example. 
But  sir,  if  your  beginnings  are  an  earnest  of 
your  whole  career  in  the  Executive  Mansion  you 
will  find  it — not  a  stepping-stone  to  the  “White 
House,”  but  only  your  own  political  sarcopha¬ 
gus!  Unless  you  “call  a  halt,”  your  occupancy 


of  that  mansion  will  be  a  constant  menace  to  the 
honor  and  the  safety  of  our  Commonwealth. 

This  vitally  important  matter  on  which  I  ad¬ 
dress  you— and  about  which  tens  of  thousands 
of  the  purest  citizens  of  New  Y<wk  feel  just  as 
I  do— rises  above  the  region  of  party-politics 
into  the  domain  of  public  morality.  Unless 
“Christian  citizenship”  is  an  empty  name,  it  is 
my  solemn  duty  both  as  a  minister  of  God,  and 
an  American  freeman,  to  protest  against  such 
crimes  that  sap  the  foundations  of  pure,  free, 
honest  republican  government.  Sir,  you  are 
yet  a  young  man ;  and  so  was  Saul  of  Tarsus 
when  the  Lord  opened  his  eyes  to  his  sins,  and 
made  him  a  “chosen  vessel”  of  righteousness. 
If  the  indignant  remonstrances  of  your  fellow- 
citizens  shall  open  your  eyes,  and  bring  you  to  a 
“right  about  face!”  no  one  will  rejoice  more 
than  I  to  restore  to  you  the  confidence  you  have 
for  the  time  forfeited. 


MIGRATION  OF  THE  KATONAHS. 

Dr.  Sawyer  always  sees  the  poetical  side  of  things, 
and  mourns— as  weli  he  may— the  destruction  of 
natural  beauty,  even  though  it  may  be  in  order  to 
the  imperious  demands  of  civilization.  It  is  half  a 
century  since  the  city,  then  confined  chiefiy  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  Island  of  Manhattan,  sought  and 
found  an  abundant  supply  of  water  by  crossing  the 
Harlem  river  and  going  up  for  miles  northward  to 
the  springs  that  ran  among  the  hills.  This,  with 
some  additions,  has  supplied  our  wants  till  now, 
when  the  Greater  New  York  makes  greater  demands 
which  can  only  be  met  by  enlarging  the  sources  of 
suppiy.  The  engineers  have  to  go  farther  up  the 
valleys,  and  take  a  larger  sweep  of  the  hills,  till  all 
the  streams  that  trickle  down  the  mountain  sides 
are  tamed  towards  oue  central  spot,  and  fiow 
into  a  Lake  many  times  larger  than  that  we 
now  have,  to  be  our  supply  for  half  a  century  to 
come.  Of  course  this  great  engineering  construc¬ 
tion  makes  havoc  of  many  a  beautiful  home  that 
had  been  planted  by  the  river’s  side,  like  that  of 
Judge  Robertson,  to  which  he  submits,  as  a  loyal 
citizen,  sacrificing  his  own  interests  to  the  public 
good,  but  over  which  our  correspondent  thus  muses 
and  mourns:  _ 

The  beautiful  Croton  valley  is  all  astir. 
Notes  of  warning  of  a  coming  flood  have  been 
sounding  over  that  charming  r^ion  for  many 
days  and  though  the  river  still  keeps  within  its 
ancient  bed  the  people  whose  homes  have  for  so 
long  lovingly  hugged  its  banks  are  with  wise 
precision,  and  so  much  resignation  as  they  can 
command,  resolutely  moving  away.  Foremost 
in  this  unique  migration  are  the  good  people 
of  the  village  where  that  grand  man  and  trusted 
statesman.  Judge  W.  H.  Robertson,  the  life  long 
friend  of  The  Evangelist,  built  near  fifty  years 
ago  his  beautiful  and  hospitable  home.  Like 
the  people  of  ancient  Troy,  the  Katonahs  are  go¬ 
ing  in  a  body  to  the  neighboring  hills.  Some 
of  them  take  their  houses  with  them ;  but  our 
distinguished  friend  is  moving  only  his  trees. 
There  is  something  in  this  resolute  proceeding 
that  both  touches  the  heart  and  teaches  us 
something  of  the  man.  The  house  he  built  in 
his  early  manhood  he  does  not  try  to  move ;  he 
can  build  another  one  in  a  little  time.  But  the 
trees  he  planted  and  that  have  grown  up  around 
him  till  they  seem  a  part  of  hie  life  he  cannot 
so  soon  replace,  and  he  will  not  leave  them  to  be 
cut  down  in  their  glorious  prime.  So  he  takes 
them  to  his  new  home  and  thus  defends  his 
treasure  and  demonstrates  the  power  of  a  royal 
sentiment  We  have  known  and  admired  him 
ever  since  in  the  late  fifties  we  made  our  first 
home  by  the  new  church  in  Yonkers;  but  it 
seems  now  that  we  have  discovered  something 
new  in  our  honored  friend.  The  richness  of  a 
man’s  spirit  is  often  discovered  in  the  rarer 
happenings  of  our  life.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
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reeourcea  of  human  nature  that  are  taxed  into 
unwonted  tension  then,  as  the  peculiar  quality 
which  the  exigency  brings  into  sight.  The 
choice  of  things  to  be  taken  with  us,  the  char¬ 
acter  of  that  from  which  in  our  migration  we 
refuse  to  be  separated,  reveal  the  inner  sanctu¬ 
ary  of  the  spirit  and  give  tone  to  the  new  life 
that  begins  in  the  new  conditions.  Doubtless 
the  exchange  of  worlds  will  do  the  same  for  us 
all. 

The  romance  of  this  removal  out  of  the  valley 
up  to  the  hills  is  possibly  more  apparent  to  us 
who  look  upon  it  from  a  serene  distance,  than  to 
those  who  are  in  the  stress  of  migration.  Yet 
it  may  not  be  untimely  or  useless  to  indulge  the 
sentiments  which  this  exodus  of  the  Croton 
dwellers  make  in  its  contemplation.  Questions 
of  prime  practical  importance  have  been  opened 
by  this  demand  for  space  to  store  the  city’s 
water-supply.  If  the  Katonahs  were  the  first 
holders  of  the  valley  and  the  town  that  drinks 
the  Croton  river  drives  them  out  by  right  of 
eminent  domain,  then  one  of  the  gravest  prob¬ 
lems  of  civilization  has  a  practical  solution. 
And  this  is  the  first  aspect  of  the  migration. 
The  poetical  features  come  immediately  after. 
The  Iliad  or  the  iSneid  had  no  truer  motive, 
no  deeper  inspiration.  The  songs  of  the  pil¬ 
grims  in  any  age  are  pitched  on  no  higher  key. 
The  passing  of  the  heroic  pioneers  of  history, 
the  fading  away  of  the  primitive  peoples  before 
the  oncoming  of  Kinglier  races,  are  pictured  for 
us  in  lines  as  simple  as  the  surveyor’s  monu¬ 
ments  along  the  projected  reservoir.  Nay  more ; 
because  the  transit  of  men  out  of  this  life  is  just 
moving  from  the  old  world  homestead  into  the 
new.  And  the  struggle  to  make  the  removal  as 
easy,  as  dignified,  as  satisfying,  as  befitting,  is 
the  birth  of  religion  and  the  beginning  of  the 
Gospel.  Somehow,  the  act  of  taking  our  friend’s 
trees  away  with  him  is  a  grand  confession  of 
faith.  Happy  indeed  are  they  who  bear  hence 
with  them,  not  their  constructions  but  God’s 
creatures ! 

Spare  me  a  thought  for  the  river.  We  have 
board  its  ripple  and  singing  on  many  a  day  of 
summer.  The  great  reservoir  will  hush  it  like 
a  winter  frost.  Through  the  windows  of  the 
Church  and  manse  at  Croton  Falls  the  stream 
has  spoken  long  like  the  waters  that  go  softly  in 
the  vale  of  Siloam.  Not  only  one  home  but 
many  homes  are  to  be  driven  from  the  shore  by 
the  rising  silence.  We  see  the  line  run  over  the 
lovely  meadow  fronting  the  home  of  our  good 
friend.  Commodore  W.  W.  Everett,  and  note 
when  it  even  nicks  the  edge  of  his  matchless 
lawn.  There  is  something  ominous  in  these 
tokens  of  coming  transformation  by  which  the 
old  friendly  river  becomes  a  threat  and  almost 
a  foe.  And  yet  it  is  the  river  still ;  its  silence 
is  another  song  to  which  we  shall  learn  to  listen. 
For  the  river  that  rises  and  broadens  talks  a 
higher  language;  the  world  that  widens  out  for 
us  is  a  larger  joy;  yea  the  stillness  that  uplifts 
out  of  the  rising  stream  is  not  desolation,  nor 
loneliness,  nor  loss.  It  is  only  change;  and  the 
thing  we  dread  like  death  grows  into  a  gleaming 
sea  of  glory.  The  silence  here  may  be  a  joy 
forever.  R.  A.  S. 

The  Presbyterian  Union  of  New  York  will  hold 
its  February  meeting  on  Monday  evening,  next, 
15th  inst.,  at  8  o’clock  at  the  Windsor  Hotel. 
A  very  interesting  program  is  being  completed. 

The  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  (Dr.  W.  M. 
Smith,  pastor, )  took  up  its  offering  for  Home 
Missions  on  Sabbath  morning,  February  7th. 
The  amount  was  12,090. 

■  ♦ 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Binghamton 
took  up  a  collection  on  Sabbath  morning,  Janu¬ 
ary  24th,  amounting  to  82.500.  It  was  the  work 
of  a  few  minutes,  after  Dr.  Nichols’s  address 
setting  forth  the  needs  of  two  or  three  home 
churches,  and  of  the  Home  and  Foreign  Boards. 


‘^LESS  AND  MOKE.” 

By  Rev.  A.  Parke  Burgess,  D.D. 

“Lees  criticism  and  more  mcmey,  ”  is  a  senten¬ 
tious  putting  of  the  present  needs  of  the  church 
Boards.  The  need  of  more  money  is  certainly 
an  axiomatic  veritv.  To  pull  forward  our  im¬ 
mense  and  diversified  mission  work  under  the 
burden  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  arrearage 
is  like  drawing  a  heavy  load  up  a  very  steep 
hill.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  do  it  would  be 
that  of  a  snirited  horse,  which,  noting  the 
ascent  to  be  made,  starts  into  a  irallon,  to  secure 
the  full  benefit  of  the  consequent  momentum. 

But,  if  there  be  ground  for  criticism,  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  dogmatic  suppression,  in  these  days  of 
free  discussion  and  independent  action  would 
prove  futile.  What  our  intelligent  people  want, 
and  insist  upon  is  a  clear  assurance  that  there  is 
nothing  to  criticise.  It  is  a  fact,  1  suppose, 
that  the  criticism  is  not  initiated  nor  fostered 
by  the  pastors,  but  by  the  money  makers  and 
money  givers  of  the  church.  It  is  a  well  estab¬ 
lished  right  of  all  who  give  money,  even  to  mis¬ 
sions,  to  know  that_their  gifts  are  managed,  not 
only  with  entire  honesty,  but  with  the  closest 
economy  and  most  careful  wisdom. 

The  inner  facts  of  administration,  therefore, 
should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  Even  the  suspicion  that 
anything  is  disguised,  will  weaken  confidence, 
and  check  benevolence.  The  light  should  be 
turned  on,  and  kept  on.  For,  while  the  masses 
do  not  read  critically  the  statements  that  are 
made,  there  are  in  every  church  those  who  do 
read  carefully,  and  who  communicate  what  they 
read  to  others.  If  these  are  not  kept  well 
assured  that  all  is  right,  their  misgivings,  freely 
expressed,  will  become  “confirmation  strong  as 
proofs  of  Holy  Writ’’  that  there  is  something 
positively  out  of  place,  in  the  management. 
Between  ignorance  and  knowledge  there  is  a 
condition  of  partial  knowledge,  in  which  men 
are  seen  as  trees,  walking.  And  in  this  condi¬ 
tion  the  minds  of  people  are  easily  biased  and 
their  faith  weakened  below  the  point  of  quick 
and  generous  action. 

In  saying  these  things  I  am  not  preferring 
charges  nor  affirming  anything  disparaging.  But 
it  is  evident  that  there  is  some  criticism  ;  and 
this  being  the  case,  to  say  “Stop  criticising’’  is 
an  ineffectual  remedy.  Under  such  an  injunc¬ 
tion  people  will  criticise  the  more.  This  is 
human  nature,  sanctified  or  unsanctified.  Our 
people  must  be  kept  assured,  above  the  point  of 
reasonable  questioning,  and  then  they  will  give 
with  a  good  will,  whether  they  give  much  or 
little.  Taking  the  masses  as  they  are  actually 
found,  in  country  churches,  where  farmers  are 
struggling  with  hard  work  and  low  prices,  and 
many  are  poor,  and  a  quarter  of  the  churches 
are  absolutely  at  their  wit’s  end  to  pay  their 
local  church  expenses,  there  must  be  careful  and 
kind  regard  manifest  for  those  thus  situated. 
Badgering  them  will  not  open  the  fountains  of 
their  generosity.  Tact,  instruction,  fair  treat¬ 
ment,  patient  nurture  and  absolute  fairness  are 
the  only  effective  remedies. 

On  two  matters,  at  least,  the  churches  demand 
this  method  of  treatment ;  they  want  to  know 
that  the  percentum  of  expenditures  for  running 
expenses  is  kept  at  the  lowest  possible  figure ; 
and  that  all  cut-downs  are  equitable  and  just. 

The  time  was,  when  a  pastor  could  go  before 
bis  people,  and  state  with  pride  and  confidence 
the  remarkably  low  percentage  of  administrative 
cost.  In  some  cases,  now,  it  is  not  possible  to 
make  use  of  this  argument  to  reassure  and  inter¬ 
est  their  members.  Very  likely,  where  the  run¬ 
ning  expenses  are  kept  as  low  as  ptossible,  in 
many  instances,  the  people,  not  knowing  ail  the 
“ins  and  outs,’’  may  be  unreasonably  exacting. 
But  it  is  a  matter  worthy  of  the  most  painful 
assiduity,  on  the  part  of  administrators,  as  a 
continuous  rule  of  their  action.  In  all  our  civil 
legislative  bodies,  at  the  present  time,  this  is 


the  most  sensitive  nerve  between  kgislstote  and 
their  constituencies.  Economy  is  the  touch¬ 
stone  of  popularity  and  admiraticm,  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  which  their  representatives  are 
carefully  watching. 

The  Congregationalists  are  at  this  moment 
over-hauling  one  of  their  benevolent  Boards,  and 
demanding  a  reduction  of  many  thousand  dollars 
in  the  running  expenses.  '  This  demand  came 
none  too  soon,  one  may  well  suppose,  on  reading 
the  figures  from  year  to  year.  And  there  never 
comes  a  time,  in  any  department,  when  the 
rigid  enforcement  of  conservative  principles  is 
not  needed.  A  business  rigidity  of  rules,  com¬ 
pelling  economy  of  wearing  and  running  out¬ 
goes,  is  the  necessity  of  every  enterprise,  where 
money  is  in  the  relation  of  seed  to  the  harvest. 
It  has  been  recently  said  that  any  busienss  can 
be  easily  bankrupted,  by  carelessness  and  lavish- 
aess  of  outlay.  “Keep  expenses  down,’’  is  the 
wisest  motto  ever  invented,  in  any  scheme  in 
which  the  principles  of  expenditure  and  income 
are  set  over,  the  one  against  the  other.  Those 
who  contribute  to  benevolence  are  doubly  grati¬ 
fied  to  know  that  every  dollar  is  made  to  go  just 
as  far  as  possible. 

Another  matter,  that  of  f-xirness  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  “cut  downs,’’  18  one  on  which  the 
people  are  keenly  alive.  They  desire  to  be 
assured  that  the  large  salaries  are  reduced,  as 
well  as  the  small  ones ;  that  at  the  fountain 
head,  as  well  as  along  the  stream,  there  shall  be 
a  proportionate  shrinkage.  Many  ministers, 
pastors,  missionaries  and  teachers,  who  were 
working  hard  and  trimming  closely  to  get  along 
on  four  or  five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  have  to 
face  a  reduction  of  ten,  twenty  or  twenty- five 
per  cent  Bookkeepers,  who  get  their  education 
as  accountants  by  a  few  months  spent  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  college,  get  far  larger  salaries  than  min¬ 
isters  whose  education  for  the  ministry  cost  as 
many  years  of  expensive  schooling.  Perhaps 
secretaries  and  clerks  have  been  reduced,  pro 
rata,  and  are  bearing  a  full  proportion  of  the 
pressure.  If  so,  all  credit  to  them ;  for  they 
have  accepted,  voluntarily,  what  to  the  men  on 
the  fields  has  come  inevitably.  Perhaps  the  in¬ 
cumbents  of  office  at  headquarters  are  adding  to 
the  amount  of  their  work,  to  thus  carry  out  the 
policy  of  retrenchment ;  though  a  friend  of  mine, 
recently  went  on  important  business  to  a  secre¬ 
tary’s  office  at  not  earlier  than  nine  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  found  the  door  locked. 

The  confidence  that  the  church  should  have  in 
her  brethren  who  hold  responsible  positions 
ought  to  go  very  far  toward  discounting  any 
suspicion  or  criticism;  yet,  the  certainty  of 
things  should  be  kept  as  clear  as  possible  in 
every  inquiring  mind,  by  the  utmost  openness  of 
vision.  “Criticise  less  and  give  more’’  is  a 
good  bit  of  counsel;  “Avoid  all  possible  occa¬ 
sion  for  criticism,  and  the  people  will  give 
more,’’  is  a  fair  and  square  answer  to  that  coun¬ 
sel.  _ 

How  to  give  the  children  a  good  and  joyful 
Sunday,  is  a  mother’s  question  which  only  a 
good  and  wise  mother  can  rightly  answer.  Mrs. 
M.  P.  Welcher,  who  for  several  years  was  the 
mistress  of  the  happy  manse  at  South  Salem,  in 
Westchester,  now  in  Newark,  central  New  York, 
having  been  asked  to  prepare  a  paper  on  the 
above  question  did  so  and  with  so  much  ac¬ 
ceptance  that  the  suggestions  have  been  put  into 
a  neat  booklet,  which  we  have  read  and  can 
heartily  commend  for  its  sound  sense  and  prac¬ 
tical  quality.  We  think  a  mother  who  is  at  a 
loss  how  to  manage  her  little  fiock  in  the  quiet 
hours  of  the  Sabbath  and  who  is  yet  too  wise  to 
throw  them  on  the  Sunday-school  for  an  hour 
and  let  them  run  the  rest  of  the  day,  will  thank 
us  for  telling  them  of  Mrs.  Welcher  and  suggest¬ 
ing  that  they  send  for  her  book.  We  are  sure  it 
will  be  worth  much  more  than  its  trifiing  cost. 
One  who  has  well  trained  her  own  little  fiock 
and  has  not  forgotten  how  it  was  done,  can  help 
others  in  the  very  best  way. 
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WATEB^  WATER  EYEBTWHEBE  ! 

We  hear  a  great  deal  not  only  about  the  wick- 
edneoB  of  New  York,  but  about  the  wretchedneee 
of  a  large  part  of  its  population ;  of  the  miaera- 
ble  way  in  which  they  live ;  of  the  tenement 
houaes,  where  men  and  women  and  children  are 
huddled  together  more  like  cattle  than  like 
human  beings ;  and  of  the  filth  and  disease,  as 
well  as  the  vice  and  crime,  that  are  the  natural 
and  almost  inevitable  consequence. 

These  are  sad  stories  to  be  told  of  the  greatest 
city  of  the  New  World.  And  the  worst  of  it  all 
is  that  they  are  true,  though  few  of  our  readers, 
even  of  those  who  live  and  do  business  in  New 
Ymrk,  see  it  all.  Yet,  many  of  those  who  are  so 
ignorant,  are  not  hard  hearted  nor  indifferent  to 
the  wants  and  woes  of  their  fellow  creatures ;  but 
they  do  not  take  time  to  look  into  these  things ; 
they  are  too  busy  making  money  for  themselves, 
to  think  of  other  people.  For  such  ignorance 
there  is  but  one  cure :  to  set  out  on  an  errand 
of  exploration  (no  matter  if  it  takes  a  few  hours, 
or  even  days) ;  to  go  down  to  the  lower  quarters 
of  the  city ;  and  go  from  street  to  street,  and 
door  to  door. 

Let  a  man  first  of  all,  make  the  circuit  of  a 
dozen  Tenement  Houses!  Let  him  enter  the 
narrow  doors,  and  climb  the  rickety  stairs  from 
floor  to  floor ;  and  look  into  the  rooms,  if  he  is 
not  frightened  by  sights  or  smells.  Not  unfre- 
quently  as  he  opens  a  door,  he  ^  will  have  to 
adjust  his  eyes  to  the  dim  light,  and  then  he 
will  discover  that  he  is  in  a  dark,  dingy,  dirty 
room,  which  is  not  only  the  home  of  a  whole  fam¬ 
ily,  but  of  two  or  three  families — or  sometimes 
four,  one  in  each  comer — where  they  not  only  eat 
and  drink  together,  but  lie  down  and  sleep  on  their 
one  place  of  rest,  the  hard  floor.  Of  course, 
such  a  tenement  house  is  a  breeding  place  of  dis¬ 
ease— for  what  can  be  expected  where  human 
beings  are  herded  together  like  cattle  ? 

But  this  disgrace  of  New  York  is  likely  to  be  | 
gradually  removed.  The  Legislature  has  taken 
in  hand  this  matter  of  Tenement  Houses,  and 
passed  stringent  laws,  requiring  a  certain 
amount  of  open  space  in  the  rear,  to  give  light 
and  air.  One  result  of  this  is  that  many  of  the 
old  rookeries  are  being  torn  down  to  give  place 
to  Model  Tenement  Houses,  which  are  fit  to  be 
the  habitations  of  men — and  not  of  men  only  but 
of  good,  hard-working  women,  and  little  chil¬ 
dren.  If  this  law  be  rigidly  carried  out,  it  will 
not  be  many  years  before  New  York  will  be  a 
city  to  be  proud  of — not  merely  in  the  Fifth 
Avenue  and  ether  fashionable  quarters,  but  in 
what  were  once  the  slums  of  the  city. 

Next  to  the  erection  of  Model  Tenement  Houses 
for  working  men  and  women  to  live  in,  is  the 
plan  of  opening  Public  Baths  in  all  parts  of  the 
city,  chiefly  in  those  districts  which  are  the  lees 
provided  for.  The  rich  have  baths  in  their 
houses,  with  water  in  quantity  for  every  purpose 
of  the  household,  and  even  fountains  in  their 
door  yards.  But  it  is  one  of  the  miseries  of  the 
poor  to  be  deprived  of,  or  at  least  scrimped  in, 
what  is  one  of  the  necessariee  of  life.  So  urgent 
has  been  the  need  of  some  provision  of  this 
kind,  that  it  has  been  undertaken  in  many  of 
the  cities  of  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  Here  in  New  York  we  have  a  generous 
supply  of  water  from  the  Croton  Aqueduct, 
nd  which  is  to  be  increased  still  farther.  But 


for  family  use  the  amount  is  limited ;  it  can  be 
had  in  larger  quantities  only  at  private  expense, 
which,  however  trifling  to  a  rich  man,  is  pto- 
hibitory  to  the  poor.  In  the  new  regulations 
for  Tenement  Houses  it  is  made  compulsory  that 
there  shall  be  a  certain  supply  of  water,  suffi¬ 
cient  tat  the  most  necessary  purposes.  But  that 
is  not  ail  that  may  be,  or  should  be,  provided 
for  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  Water  is  one  of 
the  things  that  should  be  as  free  as  air.  There 
should  be  “water,  water  everywhere!”  Not  only 
in  the  houaes  but  in  the  parks ;  and  to  sprinkle 
the  streets,  to  lay  the  summer  dust,  and  to  cool 
the  air ;  besides  that  other  great  purpose  for 
which  it  has  been  provided  by  the  Creator,  of 
cleansing  the  human  frame,  opening  the  pores 
of  the  body,  and  keeping  all  our  physical  powers 
in  healthy  action. 

A  year  or  two  since  a  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  Mayor  to  make  a  study  of  the  subject  of 
Public  Baths  for  the  city  of  New  York.  This 
has  just  made  its  Report — not  in  a  pamphlet  but 
rather  in  a  volume,  tlmt  is  full  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  information,  and  full  of  promise  to  our 
city,  and  to  all  cities  that  will  follow  the  plan 
that  is  here  outlined.  It  is  proposed  to  open 
free  baths  in  all  quarters  of  the  city,  which  wil 
mitigate  the  suffering  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
working  people — men  and  women,  who  have  tc 
stay  in  the  city  through  the  summer’s  heat  as 
well  as  the  winter’s  cold.  What  a  blessing  to 
the  tired  working  man,  weary  with  the  work  of 
a  hot  summer’s  day,  or  the  hard  working  semp¬ 
stress,  weary  and  worn,  to  go  to  a  bath,  clean 
and  cool,  that  washes  away  the  fatigues  of  the 
day,  and  prepares  them  for  a  long  and  refreshing 
sleep. 

The  effect  of  this  will  be  moral  as  well  as 
physical.  “Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness,” 
and  one  helps  the  other.  Personal  cleanliness  is 
allied  to  mental  and  morai  purity,  and  the  more 
there  is  of  this  element  of  life — pure,  fresh 
water — in  our  great  city,  the  less  will  there  be  of 
poverty  ani  misery  and  crime,  and  more  of  vir¬ 
tue  as  well  as  of  ruddy  health  in  innumerable 
clean,  sweet  and  happy  homes  ! 

The  readers  of  The  Elavngelist  for  the  last  few 
years  have  become  well  acquainted  with  the 
name  of  Mrs.  Houghton,  as  they  have  been 
familiar  with  the  productions  of  her  pen.  She 
has  for  years  written  our  Sunday-School  Lessons. 
One  day  of  every  week  she  spends  in  the  Library 
of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  to  study  the 
beet  authorities  in  English,  French  and  Ger¬ 
man,  and  turning  constantly  to  the  original  lan¬ 
guages,  as  she  is  familiar  with  Greek  and  He¬ 
brew.  By  this  study  of  years  she  has  become 
so  familiar  with  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  that  not  only  could  she  write  a  Com* 
mentary,  but  she  has,  what  many  scholars  have 
not,  a  genius  for  communicating  what  she 
knows.  There  is  no  eloquence  that  is  more 
captivating  than  that  of  a  gifted  woman. 
Whoever  may  bo  present  at  any  of  her  Courses 
of  Lectures  may  be  sure  of  spending  a  de¬ 
lightful  hour,  as  well  as  gaining  a  clearer  and 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary  does  honor  to 
itself  in  honoring  the  prophets,  among  whom, 
or  at  least  among  their  successors,  may  be 
counted  Philip  Melanchthon,  the  friend  of 
Luther,  and  who  was  to  him  what  the  beloved 
disciple  John  was  to  the  fiery  Peter.  Tuesday 
of  next  week  will  be  just  four  centuries  from  the 
birth  of  Melanchthon,  and  the  professors,  and 
teachers,  and  students  will  celebrate  the  day 
that  he  came  into  the  world.  The  venerable 
Dr.  Green  will  introduce  the  exercises  with  a 
statement  of  the  object  of  the  celebration,  and 
Professor  De  Witt  will  deliver  the  address,  in 
which  there  will  doubtless  be  many  thrilling 
reminiscences  of  the  times  of  the  Reformation. 
The  singing  of  the  hymns  of  Luther  will  add  to 
the  interest  of  the  occasion. 


TWO  ESCAPES  OF  LIFE. 

When  I  wna  wp  bjr  the  doetors;  sad  when  I 

enme  nenr  belna  shot. 

Every  man’s  life  is  in  the  hand  of  God,  and 
it  is  well  that  it  is  so,  for  if  it  were  in  his  own 
hand,  he  would  soon  make  an  end  of  it  in  wreck 
and  ruin.  But  no  man  knows  when  he  comes 
into  the  world  what  is  in  store  for  him ;  how 
long  he  will  remain  on  the  earth,  or  whether  his 
life  will  be  unto  honor  or  dishonor.  The  curtain 
rises  slowly,  giving  us  a  little  glimmer  here  and 
there,  to  keep  up  hope  and  lure  us  on,  but 
“what  shall  the  end  be?”  is  a  question  that 
cannot  be  answered  till  we  cross  the  line. 

But  though  we  cannot  look  forward  with  any 
certainty,  we  can  look  backward  and  see  the 
ways  through  which  we  have  passed  from  year 
to  year,  from  which  comes  the  consciousness 
that  we  have  been  all  the  while  led  by  an  un¬ 
seen  hand. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  this  a  good  deal  since 
Dr.  Cuyler  celebrated  the  completion  of  his  sev¬ 
enty-fifth  year.  How  happy  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  his  friends!  I  cannot  say  that  he  looked 
“venerable,”  for  that  seems  to  imply  advanced 
age,  of  which  he  gives  no  sign.  There  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  tinge  of  frost  about  his  head,  but  not  the 
least  token  of  weakness  or  decay.  For  myself, 
so  far  from  feeling  entitled  to  be  called  “venera¬ 
ble,”  I  think  I  have  got  about  half  way  in  the 
journey  of  life,  to  what  artists  would  call  “the 
middle  distance,  ”  from  which  I  can  look  at  once 
behind  and  before,  and  trace  all  the  winding 
course  of  life,  in  which,  if  there  has  been  some¬ 
what  that  was  sad  and  sorrowful,  there  was  much 
that  was  sweet  and  joyous,  so  that  I  bless  my 
Maker  for  existence,  and  turn  to  that  which  is 
unknown,  not  with  a  vague  and  uncertain  hope, 
but  with  the  serenest  confidence  that  in  my 
Father’s  hands  “All’s  well!” 

One  thing  that  comes  upon  me  now  with  a 
kind  of  surprise  is  the  narrow  escapes  through 
which  I  have  passed.  Most  of  the  men  whom 
I  have  known  of  matured  age  have  led  a  very 
tranquil  life,  with  nothing  to  ruffle  their  tem¬ 
pers  or  quicken  their  blood.  But  I  have  run 
the  gauntlet  of  innumerable  dangers,  on  land 
and  sea,  in  all  countries  and  all  climes,  but 
only  twice  has  death  seemed  to  come  very  near. 

I  had  gone  through  childhood  and  boyhood; 
through  school  and  college ;  and  was  in  the 
Theological  Seminary,  when  coming  home  to 
spend  the  vacation  in  the  old  parsonage  at  Had- 
dam,  my  brother  Stephen  and  I  were  both 
stricken  with  typhoid  fever,  and  for  a  few  weeks 
the  dear  mother  was  with  us  day  and  night, 
passing  constantly  from  one  room  to  the  other, 
watching  with  eager  and  anxious  look  the  pale 
faces,  as  the  pulse  was  slower  and  slower  till  every 
moment  it  seemed  that  the  heart  would  cease 
to  beat.  How  near  to  the  gates  of  death  I 
came  I  never  knew  till  it  was  all  over,  when  I 
was  told  that  there  had  been  a  consultation  of 
doctors  around  our  beds,  who  looked  very  grave, 
and  as  they  came  away,  one  being  asked  what  was 
the  prospect,  answered,  that  we  were  both 
“very,  very  sick,”  and  that  one  of  us  would 
certainly  die !  And  I  was  that  one!  But  some¬ 
how  there  was  in  my  nature  something  perverse 
and  rebellious  (I  think  I  got  it  from  both  father 
and  mother)  that  would  not  die,  even  at  the  call 
of  a  doctor,  and  after  many  days  I  lifted  up  my 
head,  and  opened  my  eyes,  and  beheld  the  same 
beautiful  world  around  me,  the  same  trees  wav¬ 
ing  in  the  autumn  wind,  and  the  same  Connecti¬ 
cut  river,  rolling  on  to  the  sea— a  type  of  the 
immortal  life  that  never  ceases  to  flow.  That 
my  brother  also  got  through  safely  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  fact  that  he  is  still  “extant” 
at  eighty  years  of  age.  Indeed  it  is  a  little  re¬ 
markable  that,  of  ten  children  we  two,  who  were 
then  so  nigh  to  the  grave,  are  the  only  survivors. 

The  next  “close  call”  came  years  after,  and 
in  another  part  of  the  world.  It  was  in  the 
winter  of  1847-8,  that  I  was  in  Paris,  where  all 
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things  moved  on  so  smoothly  under  the  good 
king  Louis  Phillipe,  that  we  could  not  help 
feeling  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  order  of  nature 
itself,  till  one  morning  1  woke  up  to  see  a  Rev¬ 
olution  I — an  event  that  did  not  take  me  with 
surprise  since  1  had  a  warning  the  night  before. 
For  three  days  Paris  had  been  in  a  state  of  fer¬ 
ment,  as  the  ministry  of  Quizot  had  become  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  people,  and  yet  the  old  king 
would  not  let  him  go  1  At  last  he  gave  way,  and 
the  city  was  en  fite,  in  a  wild  outburst  of 
joy.  And  yet  it  was  at  that  moment  of  popular 
triumph,  that  there  came  an  overturning  that 
carried  the  monarchy  with  it ! 

But  what  had  this  to  do  with  me?  Only  this, 
that  I  came  very  near  to  being  one  of  its  victims ! 
I  had  gone  out  the  evening  before  to  call  on 
the  family  of  “Peter  Parley,”  who  lived  on 
the  Boulevard  close  to  the  house  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  We  spent  the  evening  in  congratula¬ 
tions,  till  I  left  to  return  to  my  lodgings,  and 
had  gone  but  a  few  steps,  when  I  heard  a  volley 
fired  right  in  front  of  me,  and  had  only  time  to 
run  back  and  get  inside  the  iron  gate  when  the 
cavalry,  that  had  widened  out  their  front  so  as 
to  touch  both  sides  of  the  Boulevard,  moved 
down  past  the  gate,  sweeping  every  human  be¬ 
ing  before  it.  It  was  a  terrible  fright,  but  that 
it  was  anything  more  1  did  not  then  know,  for  I 
only  wail^  till  there  was  a  lull  in  the  tempest, 
when  I  ventured  out,  and  running  across  the 
Boulevard,  made  my  way  home,  little  thinking 
that 

“  On  such  a  night  such  a  mom  wonid  rise.” 

I  did  not  sleep  much;  it  was  long  after 
midnight  before  I  closed  my  eyes,  and  I  was 
up  at  the  peep  of  day  to  search  out  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  the  night  before,  when  I  learned  to  my 
surprise  and  horror  that  the  firing  which  I 
thought  had  been  merely  a  flourish  of  arms, 
perhaps  a  feu  de  joie,  had  been  a  massacre.  It 
appeared  that  a  procession  of  peaceable  persons 
were  marching  through  the  streets,  singing  and 
joyous.  Opposite  the  Minister’s  they  were 
stopped  by  a  line  of  soldiers,  which  stretched 
across  the  Boulevard,  and  up  and  down  the  side¬ 
walk.  The  procession  wished  to  pass  through ; 
but  instead  of  granting  permission,  the  drum 
beat,  and  the  officer  in  command  ordered  the 
troops  to  fire.  As  the  soldiers  could  almost 
touch  the  breasts  of  the  crowd  with  their  musk¬ 
ets,  the  fire  was  murderous.  Fifty- eight  fell, 
wounded  and  dead.  An  officer  of  the  National 
Guard,  who  was  on  the  spot  a  few  minutes  af¬ 
ter,  told  me  that  his  shoes  were  soaked  in  blood, 
as  in  a  butcher’s  stall.  Ihe  people  fled  in  dis¬ 
may,  crying,  “They  assassinate  us !  To  arms  I” 
The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  carried  off,  and  ex¬ 
posed  by  the  light  of  torches,  in  different  parte 
of  the  city.  In  two  hours  the  news  had  spread 
all  over  Paris,  and  the  indignation  of  the  people 
was  excited  to  madness.  From  that  moment  the 
emeute  became  a  revolution.  The  people  broke 
the  lamps  in  the  streets,  so  as  to  be  concealed 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  and  worked  all 
night  at  the'  barricades.  At  daybreak  Paris 
presented  a  formidable  spectacle.  Scarcely  a 
street  was  passable.  Carts,  trees,  and  stones, 
making  a  wall  to  the  height  of  a  man’s  head, 
defied  the  approach  of  cavalry.  The  people  had 
armed  themselves  with  guns,  and  were  prepared 
for  either  resistance  or  attack. 

As  the  morning'drew  on,  the  great  mass  of 
humanity  moved  towards  the  Tuilleries,  and 
when  a  few  hours  later  I  stood  in  front  of  the 
old  Palace  where  Louie  XIV.  and  Napoleon  had 
reigned  in  the  greatness  of  their  power,  it  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  mob,  and  poor  Louis 
Philippe,  who  but  the  day  before  had  boasted 
that  he  was  so  firmly  seated  in  the  saddle,  that 
nothing  could  unseat  him,  had  not  only  to  lay 
aside  his  crown  but’his  huge  wig,  that  he'might 
not  be  recognized,  and  to  hide  himself  in  a  cab, 
and  steal  out  of  the  city,  and  make  hie  wav  to 
the  coast,  and  get  across  the  channel^to^spend 
the  rest'of’his  days'in  exile. 


All  this  was  the  result  of  that  crash  of  arms 
that  had  startled  me  but  a  few  hours  be¬ 
fore,  and  hence  I  have  always  kept  it  in  mind 
as  a  turning-point  in  history  Not  that  the 
mere  firing  of  a  regiment  upon  a  mob  in  the 
streeta,  was  a  very  rare,  or  a  very  important 
event ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  the  touching 
off  of  explosives  that  had  been  gathering  in  al¬ 
most  every  capital  in  Europe,  so  that  the  echo 
was  soon  heard  from  Milan  and  Rome,  from  Ber¬ 
lin  add  Vienna.  To  Americans  it  recalled  the 
crisis  at  Lexington  seventy  years  before,  when 
“the  embattled  farmers” 

“  Fired  the  shot  that  was  heard  round  the  world.” 

It  made  the  year  1848  the  year  of  Revolutions. 
It  was  the  indirect,  but  the  real,  cause  of  the 
war  between  Austria  and  Hungary.  Judged  by 
its  results,  it  was  the  most  important  event  in 
Europe  since  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

In  the  presence  of  an  event  of  such  vast  signifi¬ 
cance,  no  individual  is  of  any  account.  And 
yet  a  man’s  life  is  always  important  to  him,  anJ 
if  he  has  passed  through  any  special  danger,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  others  also.  It  was  not 
till  the  tragedy  was  all  over,  that  I  bethought 
myself  that  I  had  had  a  remarkable  escape. 
So  far  as  I  could  judge,  if  I  had  left  the  house 
of  Peter  Parley  one  minute  sooner,  I-  should 
have  been  in  the  crowd  that  stood  in  front  of  the 
bayonets  and  of  the  merciless  volley.  In  that 
case  my  short  life  would  have  ended  then  and 
there,  an  abrupt  interruption  of  my  career,  that 
would  not  have  been  compensated  by  any  chance 
that  my  unknown  name  might  be  carved  on  a 
stone  in  P^re  la  Chaise  as  one  of  the  victims  of 
the  Revolution.  It  is  said  of  Lincoln  that  when 
some  over-officious  “friend”  intimated  to  him 
that  Grant  was  winning  so  many  victories  that 
he  would  be  a  formidable  rival  tor  tne  Presi¬ 
dency,  Father  Abraham  answered  with  his  quiet 
wit:  “Well !  I  don’t  want  to  die,  but  if  I  have 
to  die,  that  is  the  disease  that  I  should  like  to 
die  ofV’  So  I  had  no  wish  to  die  in  Paris,  but 
if  I  had  been  ordained  to  die  at  that  particular 
time,  there  was  no  incident  in  which  I  could 
have  died  that  would  have  been  more  likely  to 
preserve  my  memory.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a 
French  sans-culotte  would  have  thought  it  an 
honor  to  die  in  such  company ;  ana  though  he 
might  have  expressed  pity  for  “le  pauvre 
Americain,  ”  he  would  have  been  sure  to  add, 
as  if  reconciled  entirely  to  the  situation,  that  I 
died  as  the  martyr  of  liberty ! 

Since  then  I  have  wandered  up  and  down  in  the 
earth,  in  Europe,  Asia  ana  Atrica,  exposed  to  dan¬ 
gers  seen  and  unseen.  And  yet  I  have  never  had 
an  accident,  nor  a  sickness  in  a  foreign  country. 
Now  and  then  I  have  had  a  little  touch  of  human 
infirmity.  Once  on  the  way  to  Mount  Sinai,  on 
the  night  before  we  reached  the  Convent,  I 
was  so  exhausted  by  the  long  ride  on  my  camel 
across  the  desert  that  I  was  ready  to  ask  with 
the  Israelites,  “Why  I  had  been  brought  far 
away  to  this  end  of  the  earth  to  die  in  this 
wilderness?”  But  the  next  morning,  as  I  was 
toiling  over  the  rocks,  not  speaking  a  word,  but 
looking  down  as  if  to  find  some  quiet  spot  to 
sleep  till  the  last  trump,  I  heard  the  dragoman 
shout  “Jebel  Mousal”  the  Mount  of  Moses  I 
and  as  the  sunshine  fell  on  that  “bald,  awful 
head”  where  Moses  talked  with  God,  my  fears 
vanished  like  a  cloud  I 

And  so  it  has  been  through  life.  I  have  al¬ 
ways  found  some  mountain  top  to  lift  me'up,  or 
some  Hagar’s  spring  in  the  wilderness  to  keep  me 
from  perishing  with  thirst,  and  so  have  continued 
to  this  day.  And  now  I  am  ready  to  exchange 
congratulations  with  my  brother  across  the  river 
as  he  passes  another  milestone  in  his  life’s 
journey. 

But  though  lam  “pretty  well  along,  ”  as  I 
hear  others  say,  I  am  quite  unable  to  think  of 
myself  as  entitled  to  reverence,  or  to  be  spoken 
of  as  “an  elderly  gentleman.”  And  yet  I  am  a 
little  jealous  of  Brother  Cuyler,  as  carrying  off 


all  the  honors  because  of  a  pitifnl  difference  of 
leas  than  three  months  I  I  have  been  following 
hard  after  him,  trying  to  lessen  the  distance 
between  us.  Ihe  other  day  I  thought  my  time 
had  come,  when  he  was  so  surrounded  with 
friends,  that  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  take 
weeks  to  receive  and  return  their  congratula¬ 
tions,  and  meanwhile  I  could  “catch  up”  with 
him.  But  before  I  could  turn  about  he  was 
gone ;  he  had  leaped  over  the  five-barred  gate 
(or  was  it  seventy-five  f)  and  dashed  away  out 
of  sight  But  never  mind;  I’ll  get  even  with 
him  yet.  Now  that  I  have  taken  to  a  bicycle,  I 
have  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  start  afresh  with 
full  assurance  that  I  shall  cross  the  line  of  1900, 
and  go  wheeling  down  the  century  I 

H.  M.  F. 


We  did  not  at  first  certainly  know  that  the 
young  man  who  called  for  a  moment  in  question 
the  orthodoxy  of  Dr.  Cuthbert  Hall,  spoke  only 
for  himself.  We  now  think  it  was  a  mere  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion,  involving  nothing  more  and 
likely  to  be  very  soon  entirely  forgotten.  No¬ 
body  need  question  the  sincerity  of  the  man  who 
finds  something  a  little  differently  expressed,  by 
an  older  and  more  experienced  preacher,  from 
his  own  method  of  sermonizing.  That  is  quite 
natural  and  has  happened  many  times  to  most  of 
us.  No  one  need  think  unkindly  of  Dr.  Hall’s 
critic, 'as  we  are  entirely  sure  he  does  not.  And 
we  refer  to  the  incident  now  as  a  thing  of  the 
past,  only  to  say  that  it  is  a  bad  time  to  suggest 
heresy  proceedings'  hereabouts,  and  that  Dr. 
Hall,  with  his  record  and  endorsement  by  the 
entire  church,  is  not  a  good  subject  to  begin 
upon.  Possibly  the  election  of  Dr.  Hall  to  the 
presidency  of  Union,  caused  his  neighbor  to  put 
on  his  Seminary  spectacles  and  look  through 
them  at  the  sermons  whose  aim  and  spirit  are  so 
manifest  as  to  make  such  inspection  seem  quite 
out  of  place.  The  only  place  to  study  a  bullet 
is  the  bull’s  eye.  And  the  beet  way  to  study  a 
sermon  is  not  in  its  flight  and  by  chances,  but 
by  the  mark  at  which  it  aims ;  the  one  grand 
object  for  which  we  all  preach  the  everlastin 
truth. 


The  Rev.  Archibald  Durrie,  writes  us  a 
friendly  and  appreciative  note  from  Bismarck, 
North  Dakota,  which  makes  us  feel  that  our 
family  circle  is  wider  and  yet  warmly  sympa¬ 
thetic.  His  letter-head  is  a  neat  cut  of  the  First 
Church  and  its  chapel,  showing  that  in  architec¬ 
ture  and  equipment,  the  Dakotas  are  not  be¬ 
hind  our  chief  centres  of  Presbyterianism.  Mr. 
Durrie  is  a  graduate  of  McCormick  Seminary, 
class  of  ’87,  and  has  done  good  service  in  the 
great  North  West,  first  at  West  Superior  and  for 
some  years  now  at  Bismarck.  We  little  know 
the  meaning  of  these  ministerial  lives  given 
wholly  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  new  nation ;  nor 
can  we  fully  estimate  the  service  of  our  Semin¬ 
aries  in  sending  out  such  men  year  by  year  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  new  cities,  that  grow  old 
before  their  names  become  familiar.  The  first 
duty  of  our  church  now  is  to  make  our  Semin¬ 
aries  rich  and  our  students  independent  of  hard 
times.  The  nation  can  have  but  one  youth  and 
the  men  to  mould  it  are  needed  now.  We  join 
hands  with  these  brave  men  of  the  Central  West 
and  promise  them  all  hearty  cooperation  and  con¬ 
tinual  reenforcement. 


The  Sunday-school  class  that  has  given  such 
efficient  aid  to  Mrs.  Thompson  in  her  interesting 
work  in  Oregon  was  in  the  school  connected  with 
the  Adams  Memorial  Church,  not  the  Madison 
Square  Church  as  was  stated,  last  week  in  the 
introduction  to  the  letter  from  the  “Self-Con- 
stituted  Home  Missionary.”  We  are  glad  to 
make  this  correction,  and  give  full  credit  to  the 
sympathetic  girls  who  have  been  so  faithful 
and  successful  in  their  efforts  for  this  frontier 
school. 
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THE  WANT  OF  MONET  IN  SOME  PABT8  OF 
THE  SOUTH  AND  WEST. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
laRt  week,  Mr.  William  E.  Dodge,  who  had  been 
a  delegate  to  the  Sound  Money  Convention  which 
met  recently  in  Indianapolis,  reported  what  he 
had  been  told  by  men  from  the  South  and  West 
of  the  utter  destitution  of  money  in  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  country  districts.  The  reports  will  be 
read  with  surprise  and  amazement.  That  we  may 
not  misstate  him,  we  give  his  own  words.  He 
said: 

“I  was  surprised  to  find  the  assertion  made 
constantly  by  men  from  the  far  Western  States 
and  the  South  and  Southwestern  States  that  it 
was  not  Mr.  Bryan  and  it  was  not  silver  that 
they  were  in  favor  of,  but  they  needed  some 
change  to  bring  relief  from  the  terrible  condi¬ 
tion  of  poverty  and  scarcity  of  money  under 
which  they  labored.  They  felt  that  their  condi¬ 
tion  was  so  extreme  and  so  painful  that  any 
change  would  be  of  value,  and  when  I  came  to 
look  into  the  matter  and  to  talk  in  a  friendly 
and  kindly  way  with  them,  they  ail  confirmed 
the  same  feeling  which  I  had  found  at  a  long 
conversation  in  the  Treasury  Department  in 
Washington,  that  the  circulation  of  the  country 
is  quite  out  of  joint;  that  the  lunge  and  heart 
are  congested,  and  that  the  extremities  of  the 
country  are  absolutely  without  any  blood. 

“I  found  that  there  were  great  sections  of  the 
Southern  and  Western  country  where  there  was 
absolutely  no  money  at  all ;  where  the  most 
primitive  forms  of  barter  obtained ;  where  every¬ 
thing  was  most  disorganized.  One  gentleman 
told  me  that  in  hie  county,  which  was  quite  a 
rich  agricultural  county,  by  some  happy  acci¬ 
dent  a  fifty-dollar  bank  bill  had  come  into  the 
county,  and  that  he  had  taken  a  horse  and 
buggy  and  spent  four  days  in  visiting  all  the 
towns  in  the  county,  striving  to  get  it  changed 
into  smaller  bills,  but  had  been  unable  to  do  so, 
and  finally  was  obliged  to  send  it  to  Richmond. 
There  were  Senators  who  told  me  that  their  con¬ 
stituents  never  saw  a  dollar  of  money  from  the 
beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end,  with  the  result 
that  they  had  constantly  to  go  into  debt  to  the 
local  storekeepers.  The  local  storekeepers  re¬ 
ceived  their  pay  in  kind.  In  fact,  everything 
was  drifting  back  to  the  old  times  before  money 
was  invented. 

“And  this  was  not  in  one  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  only,  but  in  large  sections.  We  can  quite 
easily  understand  that  where  there  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  money  to  establish  a  National  bank  under 
the  very  onerous  laws  at  present  in  force  there 
is  nothing  else  to  take  the  place.  The  same 
difficulty  has  come  up  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  In  Austria  and  Hungary,  in  Southern 
Germany,  and  in  Southern  Prance,  these  diffi¬ 
culties  were  understood  years  ago,  and  agricult¬ 
ural  banks  were  founded  which  have  doubled  the 
value  of  real  estate,  and  made  the  peasantry  and 
the  farmers  rich  and  prosperous.  The  same 
thing  has  taken  place  in  Scotland,  as  many  of 
our  friends  know.  Every  section  in  Scotland 
with  over  100,000  people  has  a  branch  bank  of 
some  one  of  the  great  banks  of  Edinburgh  or 
Glasgow,  and  a  man  of  good  character  who  wants 
to  fit  out  a  fishing  smack  or  buy  anything  for 
his  farm  is  able  to  go  there,  and,  if  his  credit 
is  good,  he  is  able  to  borrow  money  as  cheaply 
as  any  merchant  could.  It  has  a  double  effect 
It  is  not  only  giving  to  those  neighborhoods  the 
money  that  they  actually  need,  but  it  is  educat¬ 
ing  the  people  in  thrift  and  promptness. 

“I  have  talked  with  a  great  many  of  my  banking 
friends,  who  say  that  the  whole  thing  depends 
upon  the  character  of  the  people,  that  the  West¬ 
ern  people  are  speculative, and  that  nothing  can  be 
done  for  them.  My  impression  is  that  if  some 
thoughtful  plan  could  be  suggested  it  would  be 
quite  possible  to  educate  all  the  agricultural 
people  of  the  country  to  understand  that  a  man 
who  is  thrifty  and  honest  and  sober  and  prompt 


would  always  in  some  way  get  some  money.  It 
is  a  very  hard  thing — we  do  not  understand  it 
all  here,  because  we  have  so  much  money  mov¬ 
ing  among  us,  but  if  every  time  we  went  to  a 
store  we  were  unable  to  buy  anything  except  on 
credit,  if  we  had  no  money  to  pay  down  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  reap  the  advantages  of  cash  payments, 
we  should  begin  to  be  fretful. 

“I  came  away  from  Indianapolis  with  this 
very  firm  impression  (and  I  venture  to  sub¬ 
mit  it  only  because  I  feel  it  so  deeply),  that  un¬ 
less  those  of  us  in  the  more  favored  parte  of  the 
country  understand  the  condition  of  our  broth¬ 
ers  and  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  country ;  unless  we  widely  instruct  and  edu¬ 
cate  them  and  bring  about  some  wise  methods 
for  their  relief;  when  the  year  1900  comes  we 
shall  be  swamped  by  an  infinitely  more  power¬ 
ful  vote  against  us  than  during  this  last  elec¬ 
tion. 

The  Huguenot  College  at  Wellington,  Cape 
Colony,  is  called  the  “Mount  Holyoke  of  South¬ 
ern  Africa.’’  Although  its  organization  was 
directly  inspired  by  the  life  and  success  of  Mary 
Lyon,  and  many  of  its  teachers  have  been  from 
this  country,  the  work  was  not  so  generally 
known  here  until  the  visit  last  year  of  Dr.  An¬ 
drew  Murray,  the  founder  of  the  school  and  the 
Chairman  of  its  Board  of  Trustees.  Since  the 
Seminary  began  its  work  in  1874  more  than  a 
thousand  young  women  have  been  educated  there 
and  over  five  hundred  have  become  teachers  and 
missionaries  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Dark  Continent.  As  this  Christian  work 
is  undenominational,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  a  vast 
field  is  open  to  its  graduates.  In  its  rapid 
growth  need  has  arisen  for  a  trained  nurse,  who 
can  take  care  of  any^sick  teacher  or  pupil,  and 
also  give  instruction  in  physiology  and  nursing 
to  those  who  are  preparing  for  missionary  work. 

A  $5,000  endowment  is  needed  by  the  College  to 
secure  this,  and  one  of  the  teachers  now  in  this 
country  is  trying  to  raise  this  sum.  Any  one 
wishing  to  aid  her  in  this  can  send  contribu¬ 
tions  to  Miss  Rose  J.  Sears,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

The  disastrous  fire  last  September  at  Mount 
Holoyke  College  seemed  an  overwhelming  blow  1 
to  the  institution,  but  its  many  friends  have 
sprung  to  the  rescue,  and  it  will  soon  rise  from 
its  ashes  more  beautiful  than  ever.  Dr.  Pear¬ 
sons  offered  to  give  $50,000,  provided  the  college 
would  raise  the  $150, 000  deemed  necessary  for  the 
new  building  and  for  endowment,  and  now 
added  to  his  first  offer  a  promise  of  $1,000  for 
every  $3,000  contributed  to  the  endowment  fund. 
The  trustees  are  making  a  great  effort  to  raise 
this  money  and  secure  legacies,  and  Mrs.  Moses 
Smith,  President  of  the  Alumni  Association,  is 
circulating  an  appeal  among  the  alumni  of  the 
college  and  all  New  England  churches,  asking 
that  subscriptions  be  sent  to  A.  L.  Williston, 
Treasurer,  Northampton,  Mass.,  and  James  H. 
Ross,  Room  14,  Congregational  House,  Boston, 
is  also  circulating  an  earnest  appeal  for  the  same 
fund.  As  $250  a  year  covers  tuition  and  board, 
this  college  enables  girls  with  moderate  means 
to  obtain  a  thorough  education. 

The  new  topics  for  the  Monthly  Concert  for 
the  year  1897  have  been  well  considered  as  any 
one  may  see  by  glancing  over  the  six  page  leafiet 
containing  them,  recently  issued  by  the  Foreign 
Board.  The  January  topics  pertaining  to  “The 
Bible  and  Foreign  Missions’’  were  largely  set 
aside  by  services  incident  to  and  following  the 
Week  of  Prayer,  but  those  of  the  current  and 
following  months  may  well  be  taken  up,  in  so 
far  as  practicable.  The  general  February  theme 
is  “Evangelistic  Missionary  Work,’’  and  the 
first  specification  under  it,  “The  Supreme  Mis¬ 
sionary  Object’’ — a  topic  which  might  profita¬ 
bly  be  kept  before  meetings  for  prayer  and  con¬ 
ference  during  the  whole  month.  The  schedule 
of  topics  as  a  whole  is  rich  and  suggestive. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION. 

Among  the  good  old  institutions  that  live  in 
our  memories  and  our  hearts,  there  are  few  that 
are  dearer  to  the  Christian  people  of  this 
country,  than  the  Sunday-school  Union,  which 
was  a  pioneer  on  our  Western  borders  long  be¬ 
fore  the  States  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
had  grown  to  such  population  and  such  power. 
That  was  half  a  century  ago,  but  though  men 
grow  old  and  pass  away,  it  is  not  so  with  the 
institutions  that  were  founded  in  faith  and 
prayer,  and  that,  having  done  so  much  for  one 
generation,  are  ready  to  do  still  more  for  the 
next.  Appreciating  as  we  do  the  work  of  the 
Sunday  School  Union,  we  regret  to  learn  that, 
in  common  with  the  benevolent  agencies  of  sev¬ 
eral  denominations,  its  missionary  work  has  felt 
the  effect  of  the  continued  financial  stringency. 
Such  has  been  the  falling  off  in  the  income  that 
the  managers  are  afraid  that  they  shall  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  cut  down  the  number  of  missionaries 
for  the  year  beginning  March  1.  Such  a  step  is 
much  to  be  deplored  because  of  the  great  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  past  year.  But  unless  the  friends  of 
this  honored  and  useful  Society  will  come  for¬ 
ward  promptly  in  this  time  of  need,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  dismiss  from  the  work  a  considera¬ 
ble  number  of  these  faithful  and  successful  men. 
W^e  appeal  confidently  to  the  good  people  of  our 
whole  country  to  send  their  contributions  to 
Richard  \shhurst,  1122  Chestnut  street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

J.  M.  Crowell,  Secretary  of  Missions. 


HOW  TO  HELP  SYNODICAL  AID  AND  THE 
HOME  BOARD. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  goes  far  to 
explain  this  important  matter : 

“I  have  been  talking  and  preaching  about 
self-support,  to  the  churches  where  I  preach, 
and  I  am  glad  to  write,  that  after  March  next, 
we  shall  ask  for  no  further  help  from  the  Home 
Board.  ’  ’ 

This  is  virtually  a  benefaction  of  $200  a  year 
saved  to  Synodical  Aid  and  the  Home  Board. 
Now  how  many  ministers  will  follow  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  Mr.  Marden,  and  how  many  churches  self- 
moved,  will  try  to  do  likewise? 

The  larger  part  of  what  are  known  as  our 
“weak  churches,  ’’  are  only  maintained  by  heroic, 
self-consecrated,  earnest  Christians,  and  they 
deserve  the  sympathy  of  the  stronger  churches 
of  the  whole  State.  But  are  there  not  a  few 
more  churches  that  could  become  self-supporting? 

When  March,  the  time  for  collections  for  Syn¬ 
odical  Aid  in  New  York  State  comes,  let  all  of 
these  possible  try  to  advance  their  collections  to 
a  higher  point,  reaching  that  of  self-support 
where  possible. 

The  receipts  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
for  the  month  of  January  from  all  sources  were 
$75,742.73.  The  falling  off,  as  compared  with 
the  same  month  of  last  year,  is  $10,898.5.3,  and 
is  a  little  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  de¬ 
crease  in  the  single  item  under  the  head  of 
“Women’s  Boards.’’  The  explanation  is,  doubt¬ 
less,  that  one  or  two  of  these  are  not  quite  so 
early  in  forwarding  their  aggregates  as  last  year. 
That  there  will  be  any  falling  off  when  the  con¬ 
tributions  from  this  source  for  the  full  church 
year  are  in,  is  not  believed,  and  yet  there  is 
naturally  some  anxiety  in  view  of  the  current 
showing.  The  total  received  from  all  sources  to 
February  let  is  given  at  $335,072.20,  which 
leaves  the  large  sum  of  $645,467.51  to  be  raised 
before  April  30th,  next.  Treasurer  Dulles,  how¬ 
ever,  expects  to  diminish  the  latter  sum  by  $50,- 
000,  by  the  items  of  unused  appropriations  and 
unlooked  for  gains  in  exchange.  The  large  sum 
needed  will  surely  be  forthcoming  provided  each 
of  our  churches,  the  great  ones  and  the  small, 
the  wealthy  ones  and  the  poor  ones,  strive  to¬ 
gether  to  honor  the  Master  in  their  offerings  for 
the  foreign  work.  Hie  great  command  is  yet  in 
force,  and  is  being  obeyed  at  this  moment,  as 
never  before. 


Fobruary  11,  1897. 
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DBUMTO€HT¥  IN  AMERICA. 

The  meeting  of  two  of  Dnimtochty’s  eone  on 
the  streets  of  Chicago,  as  recorded  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  of  November  5th,  was  something  that 
never  happened  before  and  probably  will  never 
happen  again.  We  last  saw  their  brawny  forms 
fading  away  in  the  mists  of  the  Chicago  Tochty, 
as  they  retumed^from  listening  to  the  lecture  of 
their  “auid^  freend,  *’ Ian*  Idaclaren.  Saunders 
was  piloting  Tammas  Mitchell,  for  Saunders  had 
come  to  be  quite  an  American ;  this  was  his 
second  visit  to  Chicago,  having  spent  a  night  as 
he  passed  through  to  take  possession  of  his 
“bit  fairm"  in  “Newbrasky, ”  and  having  now 
returned,  partly  to  attend  to  certain  matters  of 
business,  and  partly  to  hear  his  famous  former 
fellow  townsman  and  pastor.  Tammas  had  not 
even  found  a  hotel,  for  he  ran  upon  Saunders 
just  after  alighting  from  the  train,  and,  as  it 
was  already  growing*  dark,  they  simply  had  a 
dish  of  “ait  meal  thegither”  at  a  humble  res¬ 
taurant,  and  then  went  to  the  “lectoor.” 

“Where’ll  ye  be  takin’  methenoo,  Saunders?’’ 
appealed  Tammas.  “A’  ken  naething  at  a’  o’ 
this  big  toon,  and  ye  maun  tell  a  puir  Scot 
where  he  can  put  his  weary  head  for  the  nicht*' 

“Ou,  ay,  Tammas,  man,  ye’ll  juist  lippen 
yersel’  to  ma  care,  like  a  wee  bairn wi’s  mother; 
for  a’  ken  the  toon  weel,  bein’  that  a’ve  been 
here  before  not  long  syne;  and  if  ye’re  na  sair 
trachled  wi’  your  journey,  we’ll  juist  whup 
aboot  a  bit,  an’  it’ll  na  be  a  hantle  minutes  be¬ 
fore  ye’ll  be  blawin’  oot  your  crusie  and  closin’ 
your  een  and  aff  to  sleep  on  a  jundy.  Qin  ye 
was  wi’  Bell  and  me  on  oor  bit  fairm  in  New¬ 
brasky,  ye  would  want  for  naethin’,  Tammas. 
But  a’ll  dae  the  beet  a’  can  for  ye  in  this  big 
toon.  ’’ 

“A’m  nae  wishin’  tae  eom  on  ye,  Saunders, 
either  here  or  there ;  but  a’m  michty  glad  tae 
see  a  freend  sae  far  frae  hame.  A’m  able  tae 
pay  ma  bills,  else  s’  would  na  bae  come  to 
Amcriky  at  a’.’’ 

“Dinna  scunner  me  wi’  such  talk,  Tammas. 
A’m  your  freend,  and  a’ll  be  couthy  or  naethin’. 
Ye’ve  no  idea  hoo  large  the  coontry  is  and  hoo 
soon  your  siller’ll  be  gone,  and  then,  like  other 
Scots  that  a’ve  seen  in  this  country,  ye’ll  be 
scraikin’  and  girlin’  aboot  like  an  old  mill 
that’s  got  naethin’  to  grind.  A’ve  made  more 
money  the  few  years  a’ve  been  in  Ameriky  than 
the  dourest  Scotchman  could  mak’  in  Drum- 
tochty  in  twa  centuries.  Ye’re  ma  guest  till  ye 
turn  your  face  back  tae  auld  Scotia.’’ 

On  they  strode,  their  great  feet  striking 
blows  upon  the  pavement  that  resounded  through 
the  night  air  between  the  high  buildings.  Peo¬ 
ple  looked,  smiled,  and  sometimes  stopped  and 
turned  as  their  great  figures  lumbered  along 
and  their  Highland  Scotch  rolled  forth.  Saund¬ 
ers  had  the  lead,  Tammas  Mitchell,  wearied  with 
his  long  journey,  came  struggling  after,  and 
each  carried  an  antiquated  and  misshapen  bag 
which  roused  the  suspicions  of  officers  and 
caused  them  to  watch  their  movements,  and  in 
two  or  three  instances  to  follow  them  a  short 
distance. 

“Saunders,  hoo  big  is  the  toon?’’  inquired 
Tammas,  working  hard  for  breath.  “Is  it  sae 
big  as  Olesgie?’’ 

“Ay,  man,  Qleegie  is  tae  this  toon  as  Drum- 
tochty  is  tae  Qleegie.  Paiks,  ye  could  put 
Olesgie  in  one  o’  these  high  buildin’s  Tammas, 
and  then  ye  would  need  to  hae  gumption  tae  find 
it.’’ 

“A’  never  saw  the  marra  o’  this,’’  said  Tam- 
mae.  “Wha’ll  be  preachin’  in  that  kirk  Sab¬ 
bath  day?  Is  it  free  kirk  or  established?’’ 

“A’  am  glad,  Tammas,  that  ye  asked  me  in¬ 
stead  of  some  one  else.  For  they  gie  ye  their 
screeds  in  that  kirk  on  week  days ;  and  they  hae 
na  ane  preacher,  but  sae  many  that  ye’re  clean 
smoored  wi’  them,  for  they’re  all  scraikin’  at 


ance.  It’s  the  Board  of  Trade,  Tammas,  and 
nae  kirk  at  a’.’’ 

“A’  thocht  near  all  these  buildin’s  was  kirks, 
and  a’  was  sayin’  what  a  guid  coontry  ye  lived 
in,  Saunders.  Ye  said  that  there  was  a  kirk  in 
the  hall  where  we  had  the  lectoor,  and  ye  inti¬ 
mated  that  the  men  on  the  platform  was  meen  in¬ 
ters,  though  a’  would  na  lippen  ye  at  first ;  sae 
a’  thocht  the  maist  of  these  buildin’s  maun  be 
kirks  too.  Am  s’ richt,  Saunders?’’  . 

“Nae,  ye’re  far  wrang,  Tammas.  We’re  nicht 
so  pious  as  that.  Qin  it  was  the  Sabbath  day, 
ye’d  say  this  was  a  thraun  clachan,  for  it  takes 
a  sanct  to  find  ony  place  where  the  evangel 
maun  be  heard.  And  as  for  free  and  established, 
Tammas,  they’re  neither  the  ane  nor  the  ither. ’’ 

“Then  they’re  juist  naethin’  at  a’,’’  said 
Tammas. 

“Sae  said  I,  when  s’  first  cam  to  this  coon¬ 
try,’’  said  Saunders.  “But  noo  that  a’ve  lived 
here  for  some  years,  a’  ken  better.’’ 

“Man  Saunders,  it  would  mak  a  great  tiravie 
tae  say  that  in  Drumtochty ;  gin  we  was  na  sae 
chief  wi’  each  ither,  a’  could  na  thole  it  frae  ye 
or  ony  ither  man.  Ye’ll  na  think  me  dottle,  gin 
a’  ask  wha  a  kirk  could  be  tha’s  nae  hree  kirk 
and  nae  established  kirk.’’ 

“It  could  be  U.  P.,  man.’’ 

“A’  grant  that  But  is  that  a’?’’ 

“Nae,  that’s  na  a’,  Tammas.  There’s  nae 
reason  for  bein’  an  infidel  here,  for  we’ve  got 
aboot  a  dozen  kinds  o’  Presbyterians,’’ — 

“Tha’s  acht  mair  than  Drumtochty;  its 
feery-farry  amang  ’em  a’  there,  and  what  can  it 
be  here  wi’  a  dozen  kinds?’’ 

“But  it’s  still  waur,  Tamma8,'for  we’ve  got 
several  kinds  of  Methodists,  several  of  Baptists, 
two  or  three  kinds  of  Church  of  England,  be¬ 
sides  Congregationalists,  Swedenborgians,  Uni¬ 
tarians,  Uni  versa!  ists.  Independents,  Christians, 
and  many  anither  kind.’’ 

“Then  a’  was  richt  in  sayin’  that  if  they  was 
not  free  nor  established  they  was  naethin’  at  a’, 
for  ye  juist  mentioned  that  in  spite  of  diveesions 
some  called  themsel’s  Christians,  like  the  disci¬ 
ples  at  Antioch.  ’  ’ 

“Ou  ay,  Tammas,  but  the  Christians  are  a 
di veesion  by  themselves  as  muckle  as  the  ithers.  ’  ’ 

“Then,’’  said  Tammas,  “thereat  o’  em  are  na 
Christians,  and  the  Christians  are  na  Christians 
because  they’re  a  diveesion ;  and  as  there’s  nae 
free  nor  established,  there’s  nae  Christians  at 
a’  that  a’  can  mak’  oot.  Which  div  ye  pretend 
to  be  yersel’,  Saunders? 

“A’m  juist  naethin’  but  a  blate  believer  the 
noo,  Tammas.  A’ve  na  repudiated  the  kirk  o’ 
my  forbears,  but  when  a’m  four  or  five  thousand 
miles  from  Drumtochty,  and  there’s  a  union 
chapel  seven  miles  frae  my  bit  fairm,  where  they 
preach  the  evangel  every  two  weeks,  and  gie  us 
the  guid  Word  o’  Qod,  then  a’m  juist  a  believer 
and  a  worshipper  Anythin’s  the  kirk  tae  me 
gin  a’  hear  aboot  the  love  of  Christ  there.  ’’ 

But  by  this  time  the  men,  still  striding  rap¬ 
idly,  had  passed  beyond  the  business  section, 
and  so  far  through  residence  streets  that  vacant 
lots  began  to  appear,  and  great  stretches  of 
prairie  with  parallel  rows  of  street  lamps  lay  be¬ 
fore  them. 

“Div  ye  ken  where  ye’re  gaein?  Div  ye  in¬ 
tend  to  mak’  me  walk  tae  Newbrasky?’’  said 
Tammas. 

This  is  the  coontry  o’  great  distances,  Tam¬ 
mas,  said  Saunders,  “but  a’ll  admit  we’re 
stravagin’  aroond  a  bit  mair  than  we  ocht.  A’ 
thocht  the  tavern  was  in  this  direction,  but  a’ve 
missed  it.  It’s  midnight  past,  and  what’ll  we 
do  the  noo?’’ 

“How  much  farther  is  it  to  your  bit  fairm? 
Could  we  na  walk  to  Newbrasky?’’  inquire  Tam¬ 
mas. 

“We  could,’’  replied  Saunders,  “and  get  there 
in  three  weeks  frae  noo,  for  its  nigh  seven  hun¬ 
dred  miles.  But,  though  like  a  true  man  of 
Drumtochty,  ye’re  nae  daidlin*,  thowless,  fissen- 


leas  man,  ye’ll  be  sair  wizened  afmre  ye  got  there, 
and  with  nae  place  to  sleep  alang  the  way.’’ 

“Is  there  nae  pooblic  hoose  nigh  hand?’’ 

“A’  think  there’s  nane.  We  maun  speir  the 
officer  cornin’  yon.’’ 

The  officer  was  approaching  with  remarkable 
energy  in  his  gait ;  for  the  sight  of  these  two 
brawny  men,  bags  in  hand,  standing  on  the 
lonely  street  corners  at  midnight,  had  already 
caused  several  belated  pedestrians,  familiar  with 
reports  of  hold-ups,  to  change  their  course,  and 
one  of  them  had  notified  the  nearest  policeman 
of  these  suspicious  figures.  He  recognised  at 
once  their  inoffensive  character,  however,  and 
recoverd  his  breath  while  addressed. 

“We’ve  lost  oor  way,  officer ;  we’re  meanin’ 
nae  harm  to  man  or  beast;  we’re  juist  returnin’ 
frae  Ian’s  lectoor ;  ane  o’  us  is  frae  Drumtochty 
and  the  ither  free  Newbrasky ;  a’  thocht  a’  knew 
the  pooblic  hoose,  but  a’  must  ’a’  passed  it 
There’s  nae  pooblic  hoose  within  three  miles,  ye 
say?  Then  where’s  the  nighest  hand  kirk?’’ 

“What  div  ye  want  o’  a  kirk  the  nicht  Saun¬ 
ders?’’  demanded  Tammas  Mitchell.  “There’s 
nae  service  in  the  middle  o’  the  nicht;  and  gin 
there  was  service,  a’  would  na  gae  tae  it,  wi’ 
such  kirks  as  ye  have  here.  A’  want  a  bed 
maist  o’  a’.’’ 

“Weesht,  Tammas.  A’  ken  what  a’m  daein’. 
Where’s  a  kirk,  officer^’’ 

“I  don’t  know  of  any  Kirk  except  the  one 
that  makes  the  soap;’’  said  the  officer;  “and 
his  place  is  five  or  six  miles  from  here ;  and  he’ll 
not  be  open  before  morning.’’ 

“Nae,  man,’’  said  Saunders,  “it’s  the  kirk 
where  they  have  the  evangel  every  week.’’ 

“And  the  paraphrases,  and  where  the  man 
wears  the  goon  and  bands,’’  added  Tammas,  be¬ 
coming  reconciled  to  Saunders’  mysterious  plans. 

“Where  the  Christian  fouk  gae  on  Sabbath 
day  tae  worship,’’  continued  Saunders. 

“Oh,’’  exclaimed  the  officer,  “do  you  mean 
the  church?  But  I  shall  not  let  you  enter  any 
church  at  this  time  of  night.  What  do  you 
want  of  a  church,  and  what  have  you  got  in 
your  bags  there?’’ 

“A’  only  want  to  find  the  meenister;  a’  sup¬ 
pose  the  mause  is  nigh  hand  to  the  church ;  ye 
maun  gae  wi’  us  if  ye  canna  lippen  us.’’ 

A  sharp  ring  at  the  bell  shattered  the  pastor’s 
dreams  of  Drumtochty  life,  occasioned  by  his 
own  attendance  at  the  lecture,  and  brought  him 
to  the  door  to  find  two  genuine  Drumtochty 
characters,  whose  inoffensiveness,  especially  in 
company  with  the  policeman,  could  not  be  ques¬ 
tioned. 

“A’m  a  bien  Scotchman  and  able  to  pay  for 
all  ye’ll  dae  for  us,’’  said  Saunders;  “and  a’m 
thinkin’  ye’re  frae  Scotland  yersel’,  partly.’’ 

The  minister  acknowledged  that  he  was,  to  the 
extent  of  his  parents  having  come  from  Scot¬ 
land.  Nor  did  he  present  any  bill,  after  break¬ 
fast  and  family  prayers  the  next  morning,  for 
having  been  given  the  privilege  of  entertaining 
in  these  two  Drumtochty  characters  angels  un¬ 
awares.  For  Saunders,  being  called  upon  to 
lead  the  worship,  said:  “Almichty  Qod,  we 
thank  thee  that  when  there’s  nae  voice  behind 
us  tae  say,  ‘This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it,’ 
that  when  we  are  as  sheep  gaein’  astray,  thine 
under-shepherds  show  us  the  compassion  of  the 
great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  and  bring  us  oot 
o’  the  wet  and  cauld  into  the  byre,  where  we 
can  rest  oor  trahled  limbs.  We’re  thinkin’  hoo 
glad  we’ll  be,  at  the  end  o’  life,  to  get  a  glint 
o’  the  heavenly  hame;  keekin’  through  the 
mists  we’ll  see  oor  Saviour  cornin’  tae  hap  us 
roond  wi’s  changeless  love;  and  wi’oot  a  trim- 
mil  we’ll  be  carried  o’er  Jordan.  Bless  this 
hoose  as  this  hoose  has  blessed  us.  Say  tae 
this  thy  servant,  ‘Ye’ve  done  it  unto  me.’  Help 
us  to  whup  roond  and  ploy  oor  hands  while  the 
day  lasts;  and  when  the  nicht  comes,  may  we 
ken  that  we’ve  wrought  weel,  and  hae  oor 
place  in  the  kirk  above.  In  the  dear  Redeemer’s 
name.  Amen.’’  Fbedkiuok  Campbsll. 
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THE  REDSTONE  PLAN  OF  BENEFICENCE. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  inquire  if 
some  way  may  not  be  found  by  which  church 
debts  may  be  avoided  and  our  beneficence  be 
carried  on  smoothly  and  effectively  in  the  future. 
If  our  Boards  could  only  know  in  advance  the 
sum  of  the  Church’s  beneficence,  it  certainly 
would  be  a  great  advantage  ic.  planning  for  the 
work  to  be  done,  and  it  would  save  from  many 
“a  step  in  the  dark,”  with  the  attending  feeling 
of  distress  in  view  of  possible  disastrous  results. 
It  would  be  a  grand  attainment  if  some  plan 
could  be  devised  and  adopted,  which,  without 
calling  for  any  more  machinery,  would  reach 
every  member  and  adherent  with  an  intelligent 
appeal,  and  in  such  a  way  that  he  can  act  with 
deliberation  and  give  “as  the  Lord  has  prospered 
him”  ;  and  especially  would  the  plan  be  valuable 
if  in  addition  to  all  this,  it  is  fully  in  accord 
with  Scripture  requirements. 

It  is  believed  by  those  who  have  carefully  ei- 
amined  it,  that  the  Redstone  Plan  will  most  fully 
answer  the  needs  of  the  Church  in  every  one  of 
these  particulars.  The  Standing  Committee  on 
Benevolence  in  its  last  report  to  the  General 
Assembly,  declared  it  to  be  an  ‘‘excellent  and 
elaborate  plan  tor  securing  pledges  and  contri¬ 
butions  from  each  member  of  the  congregation.  ” 
(See  Minutes,  page  88. ) 

This  was  a  valuable  endorsement,  but  it  ex¬ 
pressed  only  one  truth,  while  it  left  untouched 
the  more  important  fact,  that  the  plan  is  a  com¬ 
plete  system,  extending  not  only  to  the  individual 
member,  but  to  the  Session,  Presbytery,  Genera] 
Assembly  and  the  Boards. 

It  systematizes  our  beneficence ;  gives  to  the 
Boards  a  year  in  advance  full  information  touch¬ 
ing  the  offerings  of  the  congregation,  their  so¬ 
cieties,  bands  and  other  organizations,  promising 
a  substantial  increase  of  gifts  from  each ;  it  se¬ 
cures  an  offering  annually,  or  more  frequently, 
from  each  church  to  each  of  our  regular  Boards ; 
it  also  secures  ‘‘an  offering  from  each  regular 
worshiper  in  the  local  church  to  each  cause  that 
is  presented”  ;  it  ‘‘avoids  the  general  scrutiny  or 
publicity  given  to  subscription  lists”  ;  it  equalizes 
as  far  as  practicable  ‘‘the  offerings  according  to 
the  percentages  of  the  recommendations  to  the 
Boards  by  the  General  Assembly”;  it  is  ‘‘ef¬ 
fectual  on  stormy  Sabbaths.” 

THE  PLAN. 

On  a  given  day  two  cards  are  placed  in  the 
hands  of  each  member  of  the  congr^ation  on 
which  he  is  requested  to  write  his  subscription 
to  each  Board  for  the  ensuing  year  and  return 
one  card  in  the  envelope  on  the  next  Sabbath. 
The  Treasurer  transmits  these  various  sums  to 
the  Session,  who  in  torn  sends  them  up  to  the 
Presbytery  at  its  spring  meeting.  The  stated 
clerk  of  the  Presbytery  takes  the  sum  of  the 
pledges  made  by  the  Sessions  and  forwards  them 
to  the  Assembly.  The  Assembly  in  turn  makes 
a  report  of  the  pledges  of  the  Presbyteries  to  the 
Boards.  Pledges  from  the  various  societies  are 
sent  up  through  the  same  channel.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  members  and  societies  stand 
pledged  to  the  Session,  the  Session  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery,  the  Presbytery  to  the  Assembly  and  the 
Assembly  to  the  Boards. 

Nothing  could  be  more  simple  and  easily 
operated  when  the  system  is  adopted.  One 
beauty  of  it  is  that  it  is  a  very  quiet  way  of 
giving  and  as  secret  as  possible.  The  pastor 
preaches  his  sermon  on  the  subject  of  giving, 
distributes  his  documents  to  each  family  and 
sees  that  every  one  receives  his  card,  and  pay¬ 
ment  is  made  to  the  collector  or  treasurer,  or  in 
any  other  manner  deemed  most  efficient  Every 
one  now  having  pledged  himself  in  a  definite 
amount  to  the  several  schemes  of  the  Church, 
the  way  is  left  open  for  other  benevolent  contri¬ 
butions  which  appeal  to  our  charity  and  which 
would  otherwise  be  crowded  out  This  is  not 
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mere  theory,  but  the  actual  working  of  the  plan 
in  congregations  where  it  has  been  adopted. 
And  further,  it  is  in  accord  with  every  Scriptural 
admonition  on  the  subject  of  giving.  If  one 
feels  in  conscience  bound  to  contribute  ‘‘one 
tenth”  and  finds  chat  hie  pledge  card  is  not  up 
to  that  mark,  no  objection  will  be  offered  when 
he  asks  for  the  privilege  of  making  the  necessary 
addition,  or  if  another  feels  that  he  must  ‘‘on 
the  first  day  of  the  week  lay  by  him  in  store  as 
the  Lord  has  prospered  him,  ”  and  in  counting 
up  what  he  has  saved  for  sacred  usee  finds  that 
he  has  subscribed  too  little,  he  too  can  add  what 
will  make  it  right. 

Here  then  is  a  system  that  is  in  harmony  with 
the  Scriptures,  is  orderly,  business-like  and 
ought  to  commend  itself  to  every  one.  It  is  a 
plan  which  will  give  an  intelligent  oversight 
where  it  is  needed  in  all  parts  of  the  Church, 
securing  the  fillincr  un  of  blanks  in  our  statisti¬ 
cal  columns,  which  have  never  been  so  honored 
before,  and  which  will  beyond  a  perad venture 
increase  our  benefactions. 

It  will  place  our  beneficence  on  a  basis  where 
it  has  never  been  up  to  this  date.  A  pernicious 
idea  has  gone  abroad  in  the  Church,  to  the  effect 
that  we  must  manage  the  Lord’s  business  in  a 
manner  that  would  wreck  any  other  enterprise  in 
the  world.  We  take  care  of  our  own  interests 
with  matchless  skill,  but  imagine  that  common 
sagacity  has  no  place  at  all  in  looking  after  the 
finances  of  the  Church.  We  insist  that  these 
matters  are  too  important  to  be  endangered  by 
a  loose  unmethodical  way  of  collecting  offerings 
which  never  did  and  never  will  bring  out  the 
benevolence  of  the  people.  Let  us  support  our 
Boards,  not  as  though  they  were  mere  public 
charities,  but  rather  as  we  support  our  pastors, 
secretaries  and  theological  professors,  by  the 
pledges  of  the  people  made  in  advance  for  the 
service  to  be  performed.  There  are  few  pastors 
in  any  of  our  churches  settled  on  an  agreement 
to  take  just  what  they  can  persuade  the  people 
to  give,  and  there  are  none  who  imagine  that 
what  they  receive  is  charity  in  the  ordinary  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  that  term :  all  are  quite  ready  to  fall 
in  with  the  Scriptural  statement  that  ‘‘The 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire.” 

Why  then  should  we  not  place  the  support  of 
our  Boards  on  a  similar  footing?  It  is  time  that 
we  abandon  that  false  idea  that  when  we  con¬ 
tribute  to  carry  on  the  Lord’s  work  in  the  world 
we  are  giving  alms.  It  is  true  that  we  are 
not  to  n^lect  the  poor,  but  our  contributions  to 
the  Church  are  of  a  far  different  nature.  Our 
duty  to  support  the  work  of  the  Church  is  as 
morally  binding  upon  us  as  any  other  financial 
obligation.  J.  C.  Meloy. 

A  CONGRESS  OF  MOTHERS. 

The  first  national  Congress  of  Mothers  is  to  be 
held  in  the  Banquet  Hall  of  the  Arlington  in 
Washington,  for  three  days  of  this  month,  be¬ 
ginning  on  the  17th,  and  such  subjects  as  the 
closer  relation  between  the  home  and  the  school, 
and  the  means  of  developing  in  children  the 
finer  and  nobler  traits  of  character,  are  to  be 
treated  by  practical  and  enthusiastic  workers 
for  the  upbuilding  and  maintenance  of  the 
Christian  and  cultured  home  among  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  The  headquarters  of  the  Congress 
are  at  1,427  Twentieth  street,  near  the  Arling¬ 
ton  Hotel,  and  Miss  Mary  Louise  Butler,  the 
Corresponding  Secretary,  will  be  happy  to  give 
all  information  to  friends  of  such  a  movement. 
The  hope  is  that  a  Mother’s  Club  may  be  formed 
in  every  town  and  village  and  suggestions  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Secretary  to  any  who  may  need 
them.  The  idea  of  an  organization  to  develop 
the  forces  of  good  motherhood  and  to  fill  our 
homes  with  such  sanctifying  influences,  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  age  and  is  warranted  in  any  claim  it 
makes  upon  the  highest  sentiment  and  sincerest 
aspiration  of  the  Christian  and  patriot.  We 
wish  the  Congress  present  success  and  a  perma¬ 
nent  result. 
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I  THE  REVIVAL  IN  IRELAND. 

By  Rev.  George  H.  Smyth,  D.D. 

The  mental  anguish  resulting  in  terrible  phy¬ 
sical  prostrations  of  the  body  that  characterized 
this  great  revival  has  never  been  explained,  on 
scientific  principles.  Strong  men  as  well  as 
women  wore  stricken  in  their  homes  and  at 
their  daily  occupations.  In  the  Sabbath  services 
of  the  churches  of  all  denominations — Catholic 
and  Protestant  alike — the  wonderful  power  was 
felt.  The  worshipers  would  fall  from  their  seats, 
sometimes  in  a  quiet  swoon,  at  other  times  with 
a  piercing  cry  or  subdqed  groan  of  despairing 
grief.  Then  they  would  be  tenderly  removed  to 
their  own  homes  or  to  that  of  some  friend  near 
by.  Those  who  had  passed  through  these  dark 
days  and  were  now  rejoicing  in  the  light  of 
God’s  reconciled  countenance  were  ever  ready 
with  their  sympathy,  prayers  and  helpful  words 
to  the  afflisted.  The  distress  often  continued  for 
days,  the  sufferer  unable  to  eat  or  sleep  during 
all  this  time. 

A  young  woman  who  moved  in  the  very  best 
sjciety  and  who  had  been  a  member  of  church 
for  some  two  or  three  years  became  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  that  her  profession  was  only  a  hollow 
sham,  that  she  never  had  known  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  as  her  Saviour  and  felt  no  real  love  to 
Him  or  His  service,  told  me  that  she  felt  she 
had  sinned  away  her  day  of  grace.  A  period  of 
hardened  indifference  was  followed  by  hopeless 
despair  when  one  da>  looking  into  her  Bible,  she 
‘‘accidentally,”  rather  providentially,  came  upon 
Hebrews  viii.  12:  ‘‘For  I  will  be  merciful  to 
their  unrighteousness,  and  their  sins  and  their 
iniquities  will  I  remember  no  more.”  She  read 
it  over  and  over  and  then  she  said  to  herself, 
‘‘that  is  for  me,  oh,  yes,  that  must  be  for  me.” 
Then  the  Lord  revealed  himself  to  her  in  all  His 
abounding  love  and  mercy.  Her  father  was  a 
linen  manufacturer,  had  a  large  ‘‘bleech  green,” 
and  employed  quite  a  number  of  men  to  whom, 
at  her  request,  I  preached  Jesus  in  a  room  of 
the  engine  house.  This  simple  hearted,  happy,, 
earnest,  loving  young  disciple  interpreted  to  me 
literally  in  her  own  life  Philippians  iii.  20. 

There  were  many  marked  incidents  of  peculiar 
providential  significance  during  this  ‘‘Year  of 
Grace.”  Two,  three  or  more  persons  would 
unite  in  special  prayer  for  the  conversion  of  a 
friend  many  miles  distant,  perhaps  across  the 
channel  in  Scotland  or  England,  when  to  their 
glad  surprise  and  delight,  like  Peter  liberated 
from  the  prison  he  would  appear  at  their  door  to 
tell  them  the  good  news  of  hie  salvation. 

An  incident  of  quite  another  kind  occurred 
when  some  scoffers  seeing  a  jiarty  of  the  new 
converts  approaching  said,  ‘‘Come  let  us  fool 
these  Protestant  preachers  and  pretend  that  we 
have  gotten  the  ‘religious  sickness.’  ”  So  say¬ 
ing.  one  of  them  threw  himself  on  the  ground. 
Supposing  it  was  a  case  of  real  conviction,  the 
young  disciples  came  to  render  what  help  they 
might  to  one  smitten  of  God,  for  indeed  he  was 
smitten — dead!  The  Rev.  ‘‘Tommy  Toy”  of 
Belfast,  as  he  was  called,  shared  bountifully  in 
the  sowing  and  reaping  of  this  spiritual  harvest, 
this  ‘‘feast  of  tabernacles,”  as  it  was  in  many 
places,  for  it  was  outside  of  churches. 

Tommy  Toy  was  a  very  unique  character. 
The  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  has  always  in¬ 
sisted  on  an  educated  ministry,  but  for  good 
reason  made  an  exception  in  the  ordination  and 
installation  of  Mr.  Toy  over  a  mission  church. 
The  church  had  a  large  stove  in  the  aisle  just  in 
front  of  the  pulpit.  During  the  service  on  Sab¬ 
bath  evening  we  have  seen  this  eccentric  little 
minister  give  out  a  hymn,  come  down  from  the 
pulpit,  light  his  pipe  and  enjoy  his  smoke  until 
the  close  of  the  singing,  then  ascend  the  pulpit 
stairs  and  proceed  with  the  service. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  tea  at  hie  home 
one  evening  when  he  and  his  good  wife  related 
the  following  experience  of  God’s  goodness  to- 
them  and  their  warmly  attached  people.  During- 
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tbe  revival,  the  church  had  so  increased  they 
had  not  room  to  accommodate  the  people  that 
crowded  it  at  its  many  services.  Mrs.  Toy  talk¬ 
ing  the  matter  over  with  a  lady  friend  from  a 
distance  visiting  her,  said  she  knew  God  could 
send  them  means  to  enlarge  their  church  as 
their  people  wore  poor,  and  it  was  a  pity  that 
the  many  people  who  wanted  to  come  in  could 
not  for  want  of  room.  Finally  Mrs.  Toy  and  her 
friend  agreed  as  she  was  leaving  for  her  home, 
a  hundred  miles  away,  that  at  the  same  hour  of 
the  day  each  would  retire  to  her  room  and  spend 
fifteen  minutes  in  prayer  that  God  would  in 
some  way  enlarge  the  church  so  that  all  could  be 
accommodated  who  wished  to  come  and  hear  the 
Gospel.  In  about  one  week  after,  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  Belfast  came  to  Mr.  Toy  to  inquire 
about  his  church,  and  said:  “I  cannot  get 
sleeping  at  night  for  your  church.  I  awake  and 
your  church  is  on  my  mind.”  Mr.  Toy  said, 
the  only  trouble  in  my  church  is  that  God  has 
so  bless^  us  we  have  not  room  enough  for  the 
people  that  crowd  our  house.  The  gentleman 
listened  with  profound  interest  and  then  said : 
‘‘Go  to  my  yard,  order  all  the  building  material 
you  want,  make  your  church  as  large  as  you 
need ;  if  you  can  pay  for  it,  all  right,  if  not  it 
will  never  be  asked.  God  bless  you.  Goodbye.” 
The  church  was  enlarged. 

Marshall,  Mich.,  Feb.  1, 1897. 

Editor  Evangelist: — Might  I  be  allowed  to 
supplement  Rev.  George  H.  Smyth’s  interesting 
articles  published  in  The  Evangelist,  entitled, 
‘‘The  Revival  in  Ireland.”  Dr.  Smyth  in  your 
issue  of  January  7th,  says:  ‘‘So  far  as  we  know 
there  is  no  available  history  of  the  Divine  Spirit 
in  Ireland  in  1859.” 

Many  years  ago  I  came  in  possession  of  a  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  north  of  Ireland  published  in  Lon¬ 
don,  entitled,  ‘‘French’s  Realities  of  Irish  Life,  ” 
which  gives  an  interesting  general  record  of  that 
wonderful  work  of  divine  grace. 

Mr.  French’s  account  of  the  origin  of  the  re¬ 
vival  varies  somewhat '  from  Rev.  Dr.  Smyth’s. 
I  quote  from  the  volume:  ‘‘The  first  wave  of  the 
so-called  revival  arose  about  the  year  1858  in  a 
remote  district  in  the  extreme  north  of  Ireland. 
A  number  of  young  men  resolved  to  meet  to¬ 
gether  for  prayer,  and  they  prayed  to  God  very 
earnestly  that  He  would  send  a  revival  of  religion 
amongst  them.  Not  long  after  this  a  deep  anx 
iety  began  immediately  to  pervade  the  minds  of 
the  people  in  that  quarter  about  the  state  of 
their  souls ;  and  many  of  those  who  had  never 
before  entertained  a  serious  thought  upon  the 
subject,  became  at  once  alarmed,  and  really  anx¬ 
ious  lest  they  should  be  going,  as  they  described 
it,  ‘straight  to  hell.  ’  This  overwhelming  feeling 
of  ‘conviction  of  sin’  appears  to  have  pervaded 
the  minds  of  Protestants  only,  inclusive  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  well  as  of  the 
Presbyterian  assemblies.  The  Roman  Catholics 
were  rarely  affected  by  the  movement. 

‘‘Such  a  strong  sense  of  sinfulness  upon  the 
mind,  and  such  an  anxious  desire  for  the  safety 
of  the  soul,  was  not  long  in  drawing  to  their 
assistance  men  who  undertook  to  lea.d  those  who 
were  anxious  to  a  position  of  safety ;  and  many 
men  were  forthcoming,  who  having  themselves 
passed  through  stages  of  similar  suffering  and 
anxiety,  professed  to  understand  ail  its  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  by  their  counsel  and  sympathy  became 
a  source  of  comfort  to  the  afflicted.  *  *  *  * 
‘‘Preachers  of  various  denominations  came  for¬ 
ward  to  point  out  the  way  of  escape  and  were 
listened  to  with  most  marked  attention  while 
with  one  voice  they  declared  the  only  way  of 
safety,  the  only  door  of  escape,  the  only  path  of 
light,  to  be  an  implicit  trust  and  reliance  upon 
the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  applied  to  their  souls 
through  faith,  as  a  sufficient  atonement  for  sin 
and  as  able  to  wash  away  their  guilt.” 

Then  the  author  goes  on  to  speak  of  services 
in  Newtownlimavady  in  County  Derry,  and 
quotes  from  another  source : 

‘‘Wonderful  manifestations  broke  forth  in  two 
places  of  worship  in  the  town  and  afterwards 


spread  over  the  country  with  great  rapidity. 
Persons  were  struck  down  everywhere ;  in  the 
cabins,  fields,  highways,  and  hedges.  And  now 
the  whole  country  is  greatly  reformed  in  its 
outward  conduct.  Everywhere  you  may  find  per¬ 
sons  meeting  together,  singing,  praying,  read¬ 
ing  and  rejoicing.  The  results  appear  to  be 
abiding ;  men  and  women  who  were  abandoned 
characters,  others  well  trained  in  all  the  moral¬ 
ity  of  religion,  are  now  alike  rejoicing  in  the 
knowledge  of  sins  forgiven.”  And  the  author 
concludes  by  mentioning  two  cases  in  which 
‘‘wild  young  men  who  came  to  mock  were  them¬ 
selves  struck  down,  and  brought  under  the  same 
influence  as  the  rest.” 

The  author  agrees  with  Dr.  Sn^th  thoroughly 
in  that  part  of  his  article  in  The  Evangelist 
where  he  says:  ‘‘The  most  marked  characteris¬ 
tic  of  this  great  revival  was  the  deep,  awful  con¬ 
viction  of  sin  it  produced ;  a  characteristic  now 
less  frequently  experienced.  ’  ’ 

Joseph  Cunningham. 

CHEERING  WORDS  FROM  THE  SOUTH. 

Macon,  Feb.  1, 1897. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Field  :— I  have  read  with  much 
interest  your  book,  ‘‘Bright  Skies  and  Dark 
Shadows,”  which  is  of  special  interest  to  me 
as  giving  the  views  of  another  Northern  man, 
who  has  spent  but  a  short  time  in  the  South, 
upon  its  iieople  and  their  problems.  They  are 
indeed  a  hospitable  people,  and  in  coming  among 
them  we  received  a  far  warmer  welcome  than  we 
could  have  expected.  Of  the  old  ‘‘feeling”  we 
found  none ;  for  we  could  have  hardly  been  more 
warmly  received  if,  instead  of  being  Yankees, 
whose  ancestors  wore  the  blue,  we  had  borne 
the  name  of  some  defender  of  the  Confederacy. 
And  it  seemed  not  to  dwell  at  all  in  the  mind  of 
any  that  the  new  pastor  was  not  a  child  and 
pupil  of  ‘‘The  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,”  but  came  directly  from  the 
Northern  body,  and  recently  from  Union  Sem¬ 
inary  of  New  York,  where  he  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Dr.  Briggs. 

In  truth,  the  only  visible  remnant  of  the  old 
sore  is  to  be  found  in  the  criminal  clatter  of 
the  jingo  politician,  on  both  sides  of  the  line, 
but  even  here  in  Georgia  his  foolishness  finds  a 
very  feeble  tolerance.  I  said  ^‘visible"  remnant. 

In  my  own  church  we  have  many  who  wore  the 
gray,  and  more  whose  loved  ones  did.  Upon 
the  spacious  grounds  of  one  of  our  good  women 
encamped  a  part  of  General  Wilson’s  army,  and 
some  of  its  officers  occupied  a  portion  of  her 
house,  where,  in  her  own  words,  they  ‘‘behaved 
themselves  like  perfect  gentlemen!”  With  all 
the  great  tide  of  ‘‘Northern  blood”  which  is  so 
rapidly  revolutionizing  the  Georgia  town  and 
plantation,  and  which  is  especially  marked  in 
this  but  half  Southern  city,  among  the  friends 
of  the  Yankee  preacher  many  of  the  warmest  and 
truest  are  of  those  who  wore  the  gray,  their 
households  and  their  descendants.  We  may  well 
be  proud  of  a  people  who  can  thus  forgive  and 

FORGET. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  the  Race 
Problem,  which  you  discuss  so  kindly,  and  as  I 
think,  so  wisely.  Perhaps  the  reason  is  that  I 
know  nothing  about  the  matter.  To  my  view 
the  problem  is  insoluble  to  the  present  genera¬ 
tion.  By  which  I  mean  that  the  conditions,  the 
factors,  are  so  varied,  so  complicated  and  so 
rapidly  changing,  that  no  mind  can  at  present 
apprehend  them  all,  give  them  their  proper 
weight  and  draw  a  safe  conclusion  in  the  form  of 
a  solution  of  the  problem.  One  thing  seems  cer¬ 
tain.  It  is  a  problem  for  the  South  to  solve. 
Another  equally  so:  that  the  white  man  alone 
will  not  solve  it,  but  the  negro  must  share 
largely  in  the  task.  Of  this  he  is  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  aware,  and  is  giving  himself  very  ear¬ 
nestly  to  it.  The  State  of  Georgia  is  bravely 
ts'ting  up  her  part  of  the  task,  feeling  her  way 
as  she  goes,  and  going  as  fast  as  she  can. 

But  the  difficulty  with  the  negro  problem  is 
the  negro.  This  question  involves  the  evolution 


of  a  race.  This  race  has  come  from  nobody- 
knows  how  many  ages  of  existence  in  the  black¬ 
est  pocket  on  this  globe,  then  they  have  been 
elevated  (?)  by  some  centuries  of  more  or  lees 
degrading  slavery,  and  now  for  one- third  of  a 
century  they  have  had  a  chance — after  a  fashion, 
and  some  folks  are  disappointed  in  the  result 
How  long  has  it  been  since  our  own  stock 
emerged  from  the  woods  of  Europe  and  began  its 
upward  struggle,  and  from  a  much  higher  plane 
in  some  respects  than  the  starting-point  of  the 
negro?  And  is  it  strange  that  thirty  years  have 
not  done  for  him  something  similar  to  what  all 
these  centuries  have  done  for  us?  You  have 
shown  that  the  negro  ‘  ‘  is  here  to  stay,  ’  ’  there¬ 
fore  the  problem  can  not  be  ‘‘done”  without  in¬ 
cluding  some  time  for  this  race  unfolding  to  take 
place;  and  of  this  a  century  will  be  but  a  be¬ 
ginning.  Also  there  must  be  included  all  the 
changed  relationships  to  the  other  race  which 
will  develop  with  that  unfolding.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  negro  of  1997  will  not  be  the  American 
negro  of  1897,  nor  will  the  white  American  of 
1997  be  the  white  American  of  1897,  Nor  will 
many  of  the  same  industrial  conditions  prevail 
at  both  dates.  Who  will  venture  to  say  how  all 
these  things  shall  work,  or  should  be  worked, 
or  can  be  worked? 

This,  I  believe:  that  a  faithful  Christian  citi¬ 
zenship,  recognizing  black  and  white  as  brother 
men,  seeking  year  by  year  to  disentangle  gently 
the  great  problem’s  present  phases,  instead  of 
insisting  that  it  shall  all  be  done  in  a  genera¬ 
tion,  will  find  after  a  time  that  the  Heavenly 
Father  is  yet  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  men, 
and  that  the  great  problem  is  slowly  solving 
itself.  How?  To-day,  no  man  can  know.  Let 
me  tell  you  what  we  are  doing  here  in  Macon. 
We  have  the  best  public  school  system  in  the 
State,  and  all  the  schools  of  the  city  and  county 
are  under  the  same  Board.  In  their  separate 
schools,  and  under  their  own  teachers,  but  under 
our  most  admirable  superintendent.  Professor 
Abbott,  three  thousand  dark  skinned  youngsters 
are  receiving  practically  the  same  educational 
advantages,  within  of  course  the  limits  of  the 
work  of  the  public  schools,  that  their  whits 
neighbors  are  receiving.  (Not  including  the 
High  School,  I  believe. )  We  had  with  us  last 
winter,  to  our  great  blessing  as  a  church,  Mr. 
A.  E.  Chamberlain  (of  Cincinnati, )  whom  you 
may  remember  as  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Commission  during  the  war,  and  he  visited 
every  school  in  the  city,  white  and  black,  and 
reports  them  as  standing  well  with  any  he  has 
seen  in  any  section  of  the  country. 

But  it  is  the  colored  man’s  ethics  which 
trouble  us  most.  He  don’t  steal,  but  he  ‘‘takea 
things.”  He  just  appropriates,  that  is  all- 
And  he  don’t  lie  when  his  wholecloth  prevarica¬ 
tions  are  not  intended  to  do  you  any  very  con¬ 
siderable  damage.  And  so  on  through  all  that 
class  of  weakness  which  makes  us  all  feel  like 
despair  of  him  sometimes.  And  neither  is  in¬ 
tellectual  training  going  to  remedy  this  quickly, 
for  I  believe  that  ethical  progress  never  has  kept 
pace  with  the  intellectual  progress  of  any  people. 
And  yet  after  all,  if  it  were  only  possible  to  get 
good,  moral,  sound  men  into  the  places  of  a 
large  number,  (I  fear  a  very  large  number)  of 
the  present  colored  ministers,  to  get  rid  of  the 
illiterate  ministry,  the  emotional  ministry,  and 
get  for  their  religious  leaders,  who  have  great 
influence  over  them,  men  who  can  get  their  re¬ 
ligion  from  the  written  Word  more  than  from 
their  own  dark  inner  consciousness,  a  real  start 
would  at  once  be  made  in  a  direction  in  which 
our  Southern  friends  tell  us  there  has  been  no 
advance  at  all  since  the  slavery  times. 

I  regret  that  you  did  not  see  our  fair  city  as 
you  passed  through,  which  is  impossible  horn 
the  railroad  anyhow,  but  the  fact  gives  me  hope 
that  when  you  again  seek  refuge  from  the  North¬ 
ern  cold,  you  may  visit  this  yet  unexplored  ter¬ 
ritory  and  give  my  wife  and  myself  the  honor  of 
entertaining  you,  and  perhaps  allow  me  to  take 
you  into  the  famous  peach  belt  and  show  you 
anywhere  from  700  to  1,500  acres  of  peach  treea 
in  a  single  orchard — in  the  wilds  of  Georgia  t 
Hoping  that  this  may  yet  be  our  good  fortune- 

Yours  respectfully,  Robert  R.  W^httb. 
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A  Text- Book  of  thk  History  of  Arohitbotcbe. 
By  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  A.M.  Adjunct  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Architecture  in  the  School  of  Mines, 
Columbia  College.  Fully  illustrated.  New 
York :  Longmans,  Green  and  Company.  t2. 

This  Tolume  is  second  in  the  series  of  College 
Histories  of  Art,  of  which  Professor  Van  Dyke’s 
History  of  Painting  was  the  first.  It  would  be  too 
much  to  say  that  Professor  Hamlin  has  equalled 
his  predesessor  in  showing  the  development  of 
architecture.  The  reason  may  be  found  partly 
in  the  nature  of  the  subject.  In  his  analysis 
and  estimate  of  the  memorials  of  all  ages.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hamlin  has  done  excellent  work,  treating 
the  subject  from  the  right  point  of  view,  and  ap¬ 
preciating  that  the  fine  art  of  building  is  a  part 
of  man’s  life,  and  the  effort  to  put  himself,  his 
intelligence,  his  sense  of  proportion  in  it,  is  among 
the  most  radical  elements  of  human  nature.  He 
takes  us  into  the  field  of  study  with  most  ex¬ 
cellent  suggestions.  He  is  an  accomplished 
guide  in  the  detection  of  the  characteristic  fea¬ 
tures  and  qualities  of  a  style.  He  often  brings 
out  very  clearly  also  the  reason  why  buildings  in 
one  climate  are  different  from  those  of  another. 
Indeed  this  is  one  of  the  special  attractions  of 
the  book.  But  a  clear  and  powerful  grasp  of  the 
growth  of  architecture  seems  to  be  lacking. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  nature  of  the  author’s 
studies.  Few  men  can  carry  studies  to  a  detail 
which  will  enable  them  to  write,  as  if  with  in¬ 
tuition,  of  all  parts  of  a  subject. 

In  dealing  with  early  Christian  architecture 
the  author  writes  superficially  when  we  should 
be  glad  of  more  exact  statements.  One  infers 
from  the  text  that  the  basilica,  private  and  pub¬ 
lic,  was  the  origin  and  inspiration  of  Christian 
building.  The  author  also  says  that  Constan¬ 
tine  led  the  way  in  building  circular  tombs  and 
baptisteries.  It  is  practically  settled,  by  evi¬ 
dence  which  is  reasonable  though  slight,  that 
the  first  Christian  churches  were  in  the  form  of 
the  “lodge-room,”  everywhere  found  in  Roman 
cities,  and  in  the  form  of  memorial  chapels  in 
cemeteries..  Indeed  the  latter  were  probably 
the  first  buildings  which  began  to  partake  of 
the  Christian  spirit.  There  is  proof  that  the 
dome  existed  on  these  chapels  before  the  time  of 
Constantine.  The  fact  is  that  the  Christian 
basilica  of  the  fourth  century,  drew  only  some 
of  its  elements  from  the  pagan  basilica,  and  that 
its  other  features  were  drawn  from  the  lodge- 
room,  the  memorial  chapel,  and  possibly  the 
Jewish  synagogue.  The  time  of  Constantine 
was  full  of  expansion.  Churches  were  multi¬ 
plied.  Larger  buildings  were  needed.  The 
Emperor  took  a  very  active  part  in  building  in 
the  cities  of  his  empire.  But  the  roof-fibers  of 
Christian  building  are  found  in  the  age  of  per¬ 
secution. 

The  author  writes  with  a  freer  hand  when 
he  comes  to  the  modem  period.  Here  his  sug¬ 
gestions  are  excellent,  and  hie  detection  of  infiu- 
eucee  is  in  the  main  just.  Altogether  the  book 
will  serve  a  high  end  in  helping  the  new  spirit 
in  architecture.  It  is  admirably  constructed, 
and  with  the  few  faults  indicated,  it  stands  at 
the  head  of  books  suitable  for  use”in  teaching 
its  subject.  Most  of  the  numerous  illustrations 
are  new  and  were  made  for  the  book. 

Thb  Aqe  of  the  Crusades.  By  James  H.  Lud¬ 
low,  D.D.,  L.H.D.  New  York:  Ihe  Chris¬ 
tian  Literature  Company.  1896. 

The  projectors  of  the  series  on  “Ten  Epochs 
of  Church  History,”  made  no  mistake  when  they 
assigned  the  volume  on  the  Crusades  to  Dr. 
Ludlow.  Bis  acquaintance  with  oriental  his¬ 
tory  and  conditions  had  already  been  witnessed 
by  earlier  works,  and  it  was  at  the  same  time 
an  earnest  of  ability  to  master  and  present  in 
vivid  shape  the  history  of  Medieval  Europe. 
The  author  begins  with  a  survey  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  life  and  morals,  of  education  and  chiv¬ 


alry,  government  and  ecclesiasticism  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  period.  The  readiness  to  be  aroused  to 
such  an  undertaking,  and  the  Saracen  menace 
are  depicted,  and  the  growth  of  the  pilgrimage 
craze  is  treated  as  a  contributing  cause. 

All  eight  crusades  are  descirbed.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  style  is  bright  and  animated.  He  has  his 
materials  well  in  hand,  and  he  possesses  the  lit¬ 
erary  imagination  needed  to  set  off  his  facts  in 
attractive  shape.  Doubtless  the  facte  alone  are 
fascinating,  and  a  small  degree  of  literary  skill 
would  suffice  to  hold  a  reader’s  attention  to 
them.  But  when  marshalled  by  the  hand  of  a 
master,  they  prove  as  interesting  as  a  novel,  and 
one  reads  on  with  increasing  attention  and  un- 
fiagging  interest.  Besides,  the  author  possesses 
the  cool  nineteenth  century  spirit  of  criticism 
and  it  is  plain  to  see  that  evidence  is  weighed 
carefully,  and  though  mention  is  made  of  the 
wild  statements  of  early  chroniclers,  the  reader 
is  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  their  true  value  from 
a  historical  point  of  view.  The  volume  main¬ 
tains  the  high  character  of  the  series  in  all  re¬ 
spects. 

The  Mosaic  Authorship  of  the  Pentateuch. 
By  D.  MacDill,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Apologetics  in  the  Theological  Seminary, 
Xenia,  O.  Dayton,  O. :  W.  J.  Shuey.  1896. 
12.  1 

It  would  be  impossible  within  brief  limits  to 
present  an  adequate  review  of  this  book,  and  we 
must  be  content  to  do  only  two  or  three  things. 
The  first  is  to  call  attention  to  its  existence,  and 
the  second  to  describe  its  purpose  and  extent. 
The  latter  is  done  in  part  when  the  sub-title  is 
given ;  it  proposes  to  defend  the  main  thesis  of 
the  book  “against  the  views  and  arguments  of 
Voltaire,  Paine,  Colenso,  Reuse,  Graf,  Kuenen 
and  Wellhausen.”  The  contents  of  the  volume 
were  first  used  in  the  theological  class-room,  and 
are  now  published  with  some  changes  and  addi¬ 
tions.  After  a  preliminary  chapter  which  states 
the  points  in  dispute  and  gives  a  history  of  the 
discussion,  the  author  proceeds  to  discuss  the 
objections  that  have  been  urged  against  Moses’ 
authorship,  and  then  takes  up  in  two  sections 
the  internal  and  the  external  evidence  support¬ 
ing  the  position.  Under  each  of  these  heads 
there  are  several  subdivisions,  so  that  the  author 
has  covered  the  field  in  a  systematic  manner. 

The  history  of  the  investigations  of  the  critics 
is  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  Dr.  MacDill  seems 
to  think  that  if  his  premise  be  admitted,  to  the 
effect  that  Voltaire  was  the  originator  of  the 
higher  criticism  and  that  some  of  his  followers 
were  of  anything  but  blameless  life,  it  must 
thence  follow  that  all  others  who  adopt  similar 
or  analogous  views  are  necessarily  of  the  same 
general  character.  Irrespective  of  the  merits  of 
the  main  question,  one  way  or  another,  this  de¬ 
duction  has  no  support  either  in  sound  logic  or  in 
fact.  In  searching  out  the  beginnings  of  the 
higher  criticism  it  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not  cite 
the  letter  of  Julius  Africanusto  Origen  in  regard 
to  the  story  of  Susanna.  (See  the  Ante-Nicene 
Fathers.  Volume  IV.,  page  385.  New  York 
edition. ) 

Attention  may  be  called  to  the  very  first  con¬ 
tention  of  the  author  when  he  says  that  “There 
is  an  antecedent  probability  in  favor  of  the 
single  authorship  of  Genesis  and  of  each  of  the 
Pentateuchal  books.”  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  literary  methods  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
yes;  but  with  regard  to  the  earliest  writings 
known  to  us,  scarcely.  Literary  property  was 
a  conception  utterly  unknown  in  the  early  ages, 
and  the  statement  which  the  author  makes  as 
though  it  were  quite  axiomatic  is  itself  in  need 
of  demonstration. 

Messages  of  To-day  to  the  Men  op  To-morrow. 
By  George  C.  Lorimer,  D.D.  Philadelphia: 
American  Baptist  Publication  Society.  1896. 
tl.50. 

No  one  can  call  Dr.  Lorimer  dull.  Hie  words 
are  full  of  life  and  enthusiasm  and  his  message 
to  young  men  is  of  force  and  importance. 


It  were  well  if  the  chapters  which  form  this 
volume  could  be  read,  pondered  and  inwardly 
digested  by  ail  of  our  young  people.  But  the 
messages  are  applicable  to  children  of  a  larger 
growth  also,  and  their  counsels  of  wisdom  would 
be  of  decided  value  to  wide  circles  of  readers  if 
read  and  practiced. 

Commendation  of  the  volume  must  be  of  a 
general  nature,  as  to  study  it  in  detail  would  re¬ 
quire  far  more  space  than  we  can  command, 
^e  beet  plan  to  indicate  the  scope  of  the  whole  is 
by  citing  the  chapter  headings,  and  leaving  the 
reader  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  book.  The 
subjects  thus  indicated  are:  “Knowing  their 
own  fathers,”  “Cherishing  ignoble  ambitions,” 
“Migrating  to  the  cities,”  “Overcoming  timid¬ 
ity  in  battle,”  “Overvaluing  athletic  sports,” 
“Seeking  something  for  nothing,”  “Living  be¬ 
yond  their  means,”  “Achieving  worldly  suc¬ 
cess,”  “Keeping  bad  company,”  “Dealing  hon¬ 
estly  with  time,  ”  “Cultivating  a  love  of  books,  ” 
and  “Receiving  the  religion  of  revelation.” 
Here  is  a  broad  field,  and  the  author  has  made 
the  utmost  of  it.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
so  strong  a  book  containing  as  valuable  lessons 
set  forth  in  such  attractive  shape.  We  wish  it 
all  success. 

Pennsylvania,  Colony  and  Commonwealth. 
By  Sidney  George  Fisher.  Henrj^.  Coates 
and  Company.  Philadelphia:  1897.  Pages 
4^,  with  Maps.  tl.M. 

This  is  a  sequel  to  the  making  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  by  the  same  author,  which  discussed  the 
elements  of  the  population,  and  the  formative 
infiuences  of  the  State.  The  present  volume 
takes  up  the  history  with  the  granting  of  the 
territory  to  William  Penn,  and  carries  it  down 
to  date.  It  is  of  course  only  a  sketch ;  but  a 
highly  interesting  and  instructive  sketch.  Its 
pictures  of  Quaker  life  and  manners  before  and 
during  the  Revolution  are  especially  good.  The 
great  part  of  Philadelphia  in  the  war  for  inde¬ 
pendence  is  pointed  out,  if  not  fully  described ; 
but  scant  justice  is  done  to  Robert  Morris,  but 
for  whose  financial  aid  disaster  must  have  over¬ 
taken  the  colonies.  The  amount  of  wealth  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  particularly  about  Philadel¬ 
phia,  was  far  in  excess  of  the  common  estimate 
of  our  day ;  and  luxury  of  table,  furniture  and 
dress  was  quite  out  of  harmony  with  proverbial 
“Quaker  simplicity.”  Justice  is  done  by  Mr. 
Fisher,  though  briefiy,  to  those  noble  Scotch 
and  Scotch-Irish  people  who  have  made  Western 
Pennsylvania,  and  from  whom  have  descended 
many  of  our  most  able  recent  statesmen.  This 
whole  story  is  fascinating ;  and  for  young  as 
well  as  old  will  prove  delightful  reading.  The 
maps  are  good,  and  the  index  full. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

The  words  of  Phillips  Brooks  are  so  precious 
that  Lenten  Readings,  selected  chiefly  from  his 
unpublished  manuscript,  will  be  greeted  with 
delight  by  the  many  who  have  been  strengthened 
and  helped  by  his  wonderful  personality.  These 
readings^have  been  well  named  The  More 
Abundant  Life,  for  no  man  believed  more  in 
receiving  and  in  giving  of  an  abounding  life 
than  did  Bishop  Brooks.  He  says:  “It  is  de¬ 
ficient  vitality,  not  excessive  vitality,  which 
makes  the  mischief  and  trouble  of  the  world,” 
and  again,  “Life  is  not  life,  freedom  is  not 
freedom,  unless  the  live  thing  is  set  in  the 
ground  of  its  true  nourishment,  and  keeps  open 
the  connection  with  the  eternal  source  of  its 
strength.  Man  is  not  living  except  as  he  lives 
in  God.”  Such  thoughts  are  good  food  for  Len¬ 
ten  meditation  and  we  can  well  understand  that 
the  compilation  of  them  has  been  “a  labor  of 
love”  to  the  editor,  W.  L.  M.  Jay.  (11.25. 
E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company. ) - The  same  pub¬ 

lishers  have  issued  a  smaller  volume,  The  Daily 
Round  for  Lent,  taken  from  The  Daily  Round 
for  the  Christian  Year,  which  has  been  so  help¬ 
ful  to  many.  Each  day’s  portion  has  a  few 
words  from  the  Bible,  a  short  statement  of  the 
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meaning  and  teaching  of  those  words,  some 
thoughts  and  reflections  to  bring  home  the  les¬ 
son,  a  prayer  and  a  rerse  of  a  hymn.  (50  cents. ) 

The  first  thing  that  impresses  one  about  the 
new  hymn  book.  In  Excelcia,  published  by  The 
Century  Company,  is  the  delightful  way  in 
which  it  opens,  and  lies  open  at  any  place  to 
which  you  turn  showing  the  excellent  binding, 
also  that  it  is  printed  in  clear  type  on  thin  linen 
paper  which  makes  it  possible  to  include  741 
pages  in  a  book  of  the  usual  size.  Great  care 
has  been  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  900  hymns 
that  none  of  the  well  known  and  most  loved  ones 
should  be  omitted,  and  that  they  should  be  given 
as  far  as  possible  in  the  original  text  of  the 
authors.  No  one  editor  is  responsible  for  the 
selection,  but  several  men  of  experience  have 
aided  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Samuel  P.  Warren 
has  had^the  musical  editorship  is  enough  to  en- 
Jure  its^practical  value,  for  his  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  sacred  music  and  long  experience  as 
church  organist  must  have  taught  him  what 
tunes  are  best  adapted  to  choir  and  congrega¬ 
tional  singing.  He^has  been  assisted  by  Dr. 
Walter  B.  Gilbert  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Professor 
Waldo  Pratt  of  Hartford  Theolc^ical  Seminary 
and  many  others.  The  best  of  the  modern  tunes 
have  been  included  with  the  old  favorites  and  a 
few  have  been  composed  especially  for  this  book. 
(11.75  retail,  introduction  $1.35.  The  Century 
Company. ) 

The  Church  Service  Society  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  has  been  in  existenoe  for  about  twenty 
years  and  it  has  published  an  Euchologion  or 
Book  of  Common  Order,  which  is  now  in  its 
sixth  edition.  Recently  an  American  edition  of 
the  first  part  has  been  issued,  containing  forms 
of  service  for  five  Sundays,  and  also  a  Psalter  for 
responsive  readings.  The  work  is  a  protest 
against  the  “baldness”  of  the  service  of  most 
of  our  non-liturgical  churches ;  but  it  is  more  than 
that,  since  it  shows  a  better  way.  The  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  adoption  of  set  forms  of  prayer  have 
two  things  with  which  to  reckon :  a  residue  and 
survival  of  the  feeling  that  printed  prayers  par 
take  of  Popery;  and  a  suspicion  that  the  reading 
of  prayers  is  closely  connected  with  the  existence 
of  an  unspiritual  ministry.  Till  those  convic¬ 
tions  are  removed  or  banished,  the  labors  of  the 
Church  Service  Society  are  not  apt  to  make  great 
progress  in  this  country.  (Philadelphia,  Sher¬ 
man  and  Company.  25  cents.  $20  per  hundred. ) 

The  large  audiences  that  gather  twice  every 
Sunday  in  the  Collegiate  Church  at  Fifth  avenue 
and  Twenty-ninth  street,  prove  Dr.  David  Bur¬ 
rell’s  power  to  attract  and  interest  the  people  of 
this  busy  city,  and  those  who  have  been  stirred 
by  his  earnest  words  will  be  glad  to  have  them 
in  more  permanent  form.  Wilbur  B.  Ketcham 
has  published  a  volume  containing  more  than 
thirty  of  them,  entitled  For  ChriaVa  Crown  and 
Other  Sermona.  They  touch  on  a  great  variety 
of  subjects,  and  are  short,  crisp  and  practical 
discourses  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  day. 
($1  60. ) 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company  of  Chi¬ 
sago  has  issued  a  second  edition  of  Cornill’s 
Propheta  of  larael,  in  stiff  paper  covers.  The 
reputation  of  the  work  is  too  firmly  established 
to  require  extended  notice,  and  it  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  set  forth  in 
popular  language  the  work  of  the  reformers  of 
the  Jewish  people,  so  that  the  reader  may  the 
more  fully  comprehend  and  appreciate  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  affairs  and  the  result  of  the  timely 
jweaching  of  those  holy  men  of  old  who  spoke 
being  moved  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  (25  cents. ) 

The  Lambeth  “Quadrilateral”  proposals  for 
Church  union  have  provoked  not  a  little  discus- 
sisn,  and  perhaps  the  one  least  understood  was 
the  last,  in  reference  to  the  Hiatoric  Epiaco- 
pate.  Just  what  was  meant  was  not  made  clear 
by  the  phrasing  of  the  proposal,  and  those  who 
found  in  it  something  which  was  not  pleasing  to 


themselves,  at  once  set  to  work  to  ^  combat  that 
notion.  The  result  has  been  the  multiplication 
of  tracts  and  treatises.  The  last  to  appear  is 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  R  J.  Cooke,,  Professor  in 
the  (Methodist)  School  of  Theology  at  Chatta¬ 
nooga.  His  task  is  not  an  easy  one,  but  it  is 
one  that  he  performs  with  considerable  credit  to 
himself.  He  sets  out  to  “lay  bare”  the  claims 
of  our  Episcopal  brethren,  to  defend  Methodist 
orders,  and  having  cleared  the  ground  and  re¬ 
duced  everything  to  its  lowest  terms,  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  a  true  and  lasting  unity  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  (New  York,  Eaton  and 
Mains.  $1. ) 

Secularism  is  a  thing  of  which  we  know  com¬ 
paratively  little  in  America,  but  in  Great 
Britain  it  has  assumed  larger  proportions. 
Doubtless  the  restrictions  which  formerly  were 
placed  on  free  thought  and  free  speech  acted  as 
aids  for  its  dissemination.  In  this  country  it 
lacks  this  motive  at  least.  For  the  information 
of  those  who  would  understand  the  movement, 
the  Open  Court  Publishing  Company  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  volume  called  Engliah  Seculariam,  by 
George  Jacob  Holyoake.  It  is  also  called  a 
“Confession  of  Belief.”  Since  Mr.  Holyoake 
has  been  the  apostle  of  this  school  of  free 
thought  it  is  of  advantage  to  have  so  authorita¬ 
tive  a  statement  easily  accessible.  And  as  the 
movement  is  one  of  no  insignificant  power  it  is 
well  to  understand  its  principles  in  order  to  cope 
with  it  and  to  neutralize  its  objections. 

The  Scribners  have  published  a  second  edi' 
tion  of  Sidney  Lanier’s  delightful  book.  The 
English  Novel,  A  Study  in  the  Development  of 
Personality.  This  book  gains  a  sad  interest 
from  the  fact  that  many  of  its  pages  were  penned 
or  dictated  during  the  author’s  last  illness,  and 
published  while  the  present  editor,  hie  only 
companion  and  aid  in  their  preparation  was 
also  disabled  by  illness,  so  that  some  errors 
crept  in  which  have  been  corrected  in  this  care¬ 
fully  revised  edition.  The  charm  of  the  book  is 
too  well  known  to  need  more  than  a  mention  of 
its  reappearance  in  this  new  form. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

In  the  third  of  the  Half  Moon  Series,  Papers  on 
Historic  New  York,  Annetje  Jans'  Farm,  Miss 
Putnam  gives  a  quaint  picture  of  the  life  of  the 
very  earliest  settlers  on  Manhattan  Island.  This 
farm,  or  Bouwerie,  granted  to  Roelof  Jansz,  An- 
netje’s  husband,  in  1636,  was  held  by  her  heirs 
until  after  the  English  took  possession  of  the 
Island,  when  it  was  sold  in  1670  to  Governor 
Lovelace  and  became  the  “Duke’s  Farm,”  later 
the  “King’s  Farm”  and  “Queen’s  Farm.  ”  In 
1705  good  Queen  Anne  granted  it  to  Trinity 
Church  forever.  Later  there  arose  a  confused 
notion  among  the  descendants  of  Annetje  that 
they  still  held  a  claim  to  the  estate,  and  the 
many  suits  brought  by  them  and  continued  un 
til  1893  have  kept  the  knowledge  of  this  special 
grant  of  land  before  the  public,  and  made  its 
history  of  unusual  interest  and  therefore  a  fit¬ 
ting  introduction  to  this  series.  Miss  Putnam 
having  devoted  several  years  to  the  stu^  of 
Dutch  history,  preparatory  to  her  life  of  Will¬ 
iam  the  Silent,  and  having  had  access  to  the 
original  documents  both  here  and  in  Holland  is 
peculiarly  well  prepared  for  this  work,  and  tells 
the  story  very  charmingly.  She  is  associated 
with  Mrs.  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin  and  Mrs. 
Alice  Carrington  Royce  in  the  editing  of  the 
Series,  which  is  to  be  published  monthly  by  the 
Putnams  at  fifty  cents  a  year.  Two  more  num¬ 
bers,  The  Stadt  Huya  of  New  Amsterdam,  by 
Alice  Morse  Elarle ;  King's  College,  by  John  B. 
Pine,  are  now  in  readiness. 

The  Fifty-third  Annual  Report  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  has  been  prepared  with  great  care  and 
is  fairly  bristling  with  interesting  facts.  It  is 
a  volume  that  we  can  ^nd  hours  in  studying 
with  profih  and  yet  it  is  so  well  arranged  with 
marginal  notes,  that  a  busy  man  can  turn  the 
pages  rapidly  and  glean  enough  to  get  a  good 
general  idea  of  the  many  departments  through 
which  the  Association  is  carrying  on  its  great 
work.  He  can  see  bow  it  has  grown  from  the 
first  year  of  its  existence,  1844,  vmen  its  expenses 
were  $9,268.78,  until  in  1896  they  reached  the 
sum  of  ^2,575.56.  It  is  also  apparent  that  the 
amount  of  good  accomplished  has  increased  in 


greater  proportion  than  the  expenses.  Among 
its  trustees  are  many  prominent  business  and 
professional  men,  who  under  their  able  President, 
Mr.  R  Fulton  Cutting,  have  put  their  beet 
thought  into  the  various  plans,  and  the  experi¬ 
enced  General  \gent,.  Dr.  William  H.  Tolman, 
has  seen  that  they  were  efficiently  carried  out. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  work  that  contributes  to 
the  relief  or  comfort  of  tiie  p<Mr  or  suffering  in 
this  big  city,  but  has  been  aided  by  the  sym¬ 
pathy  and  practical  cooperation  of  wis  broad¬ 
minded,  generous  Association.  The  Tenement 
Housing  Council  was  organized  last  March  as  a 
result  of  the  investigations  of  the  Tenement 
House  Committee,  and  from  this  has  grown  the 
City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company,  incorpora¬ 
ted  in  July,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  for  the 
purpose  of  building  blocks  of  model  tenements 
and  suburban  homes.  Then  the  Department  of 
Food  Supply  has  endeavored  to  spread  among 
the  people  practical  information  as  to  the  se¬ 
lection  and  preparation  of  food,  and  among  other 
methods  gave  lessons  in  cooking  and  simple 
housekeeping  to  the  girls  on  their  summer  holi¬ 
days,  thus  interesting  the  girls  and  sending  them 
home  with  many  valuable  suggestions.  Another 
most  successful  feature  of  the  year’s  work  has 
been  the  Vacation  Schools,  where  the  children 
crowded  eagerly  to  take  up  the  “play-study”  in 
those  branches  for  which  there  is  no  place  in  the 
regular  school  curriculum.  All  know  of  their 
interest  in  the  Promotion  of  Apiculture  in 
New  York  State  and  the  Vacant  Lot  Farming, 
but  perhaps  they  do  not  know  that  the  total  re¬ 
ceipts  from  these  Vacant  Lot  Farms  were  last 
year  $9,596.18. 

In  President  Gilman’s  interesting  article  on 
the  Peabody  Education  Fund,  in  the  February 
Atlantic,  after  detailing  the  good  which  has 
been  wrought  directly  by  Mr.  Peabody’s  wise 
action,  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
John  F.  Slater’s  generous  donation  of  a  million 
dollars  to  the  education  of  the  freedmen  was 
suggested  by  it.  He  says  that  the  use  of  these 
two  great  fortunes  for  the  public  good  “have  be¬ 
come  historic  as  evidences  of  the  breadth  of 
American  philanthropy. 

The  Macmillan  Company  is  preparing  some  de 
lightful  books  for  the  little  people,  the  Heart  of 
Nature  Series.  The  first  volume  will  be  A  Bird 
Book  for  Beginners,  and  the  second  probal^  on 
Native  Animals,  by  Frank  M.  Chapman.  These 
will  be  followed  From  Moss  to  Tree,  a  book 
on  Plant  Life  for  Beginners ;  The  Insect  Broth¬ 
erhood,  by  Samuel  H.  Scudder,  and  a  general 
introduction  to  Nature  Study,  by  Ralph  S.  Tarr, 
entitled.  When  the  Earth  was  Young. 

The  Art  Publishing  Company  are  issuing  a 
new  ten  cent  magazine  of  practical  art,  entitira. 
In  The  Classroom,  The  Workshop  and  The  Home. 
It  is  intended,  as  its  name  implies,  for  workmen 
and  students  and  is  elementary  in  character. 


NEW  PUBI.ICA110N8. 

American  Book  Company:  Eclectic  School  Read- 
in^is:  The  Story  of  the  Chosen  People;  H.  A.  Ouer- 

ber.  Cloth,  illustrated,  60  cents. - Our  Little  Book 

for  Little  Folks.  Arranged  by  W.  E.  Crosby.  80 
cents. 

Ginn  and  Company,  Boston;  Athenmum  Press 
Series:  Carlyle  Sartor  Resartns.  Edited  by  Archi¬ 
bald  Mac  Meehan.  $1.40. 

The  Century  Company:  In  Excelsis.  Hymns 
and  Tunes  for  Christian  Worship.  $1.75. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  Little  Journeys  to  the 
Homes  of  Famous  Women:  Mrs.  Browning;  Elbert 

Hubbard.  10  cents;  $1.00  a  year. - Half  Moon 

Series.  Papers  on  Historic  New  York.  Issued 

monthly.  50  cents  a  year. - Annetje  Jans’  Farm; 

Ruth  Putnam.  5  cents. 

E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company:  The  More  Abun¬ 
dant  Life.  Lenten  Readings  Selected  Chiefly  from 
unpublished  manuscript  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Phillips 

Brooks,  D  D.,  by  W.  L  M.  Jay.  $1.26. - The  Daily 

Round  for  Lent.  50  cents 

The  Robert  Clarke  Company,  Cincinnati:  The 
Optimist:  Charles  Frederic  Qoea.  50  cents. 

Thomas  Whittaker,  Bible  House,  New  York: 
Our  Own  Service  (for  a  Kindergarten  Sundsyv 
school);  A.  M.  P.  10  cents.  Arranged  for  organ- 
50  cents. 


PERIODICALS. 

For  January:  Religious  Outlook. 

For  February:  Forum;  Arena;  American  Jour¬ 
nal  of  lienee;  North  American;  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society  (quarterly);  Jour¬ 
nal  of  American  Folk-lore;  Self-Cnltnre;  Our  Ani¬ 
mal  Friends;  Littell;  Architecture;  Review  of  Re¬ 
views;  Musical  Record;  The  Home  Missiorary; 
Treasury  of  Religious  Thought:  Spirit  of  Missions; 
Hartford  Seminary  Record:  Saint  Andrew’s  Cross; 
Auburn  Seminary  Review;  Book  News;  Book  Buyer; 
Christian  Literature;  Gtood  Words:  Sunday  Mag¬ 
azine;  Education;  Kindergarten  News;  Sunday 
School  World.  _ 

REPORTS. 

Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technoli^. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


February  11,  1897. 


CHAB6E  TO  THE  PASTOR. 

AT  IN8TA1XATION  OF  BET.  F.  CAMPBEIX. 

I.OWVII.I.E.  JAN.  97.  1897. 

By  his  predecessor,  Rev.  J.  W.  Heamshaw,  D.D. 

My  dear  brother,  it  now  devolves  upon  me, 
under  the  appointments  which  have  been  made 
for  this  service,  to  address  to  you,  in  the  name 
of  Presbytery,  some  counsels  and  exhortations 
relative  to  the  trust  now  being  committed  to 
you,  the  service  it  calls  for,  and  the  life  it  in- 
voivee. 

I  should  hesitate  to  do  this  if  it  were  my  duty 
in  this  capacity  to  instruct  you,  to  teach  you 
something  you  do  not  know,  or  impress  upon  you 
what  you  have  not  intelligently  and  profoundly 
realized ;  for,  besides  the  barrier  of  my  own  in¬ 
competence,  I  could  have  but  little  hope  of  the 
result  if  such  instruction  were  needed  at  this 
stage.  But  you  have  studied  homiletics  and 
pastoral  theology,  and  with  peculiar  advantages, 
have  been  ordained  to  the  Gospel  ministry,  in¬ 
ducted  into  pastoral  charges,  and  had  a  large 
and  fruitful  experience  in  pastoral  work.  Yea, 
you  have,  I  doubt  not,  many  times  discharged 
the  Presbyterial  function  which  is  in  this  in¬ 
stance  laid  upon  me.  My  duty  therefore  is  sim¬ 
ply  to  put  you  in  mind  of  that  which  you  already 
know — in  apostolic  phrase — to  “stir  up  your 
pure  mind  by  way  of  remembrance,”  presenting 
to  you  such  counsels  and  considerations  as  in 
like  case  you  would  present  to  me. 

While  noting  these  qualifications,  however,  I 
am  very  far  from  setting  down  what  I  have  to 
do  as  a  mere  formality,  to  be  observed  with  de¬ 
cent  propriety,  but  of  no  vital  consequence  or 
efficacy.  To  do  so  would  be  to  slight  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  what  must  be  to  you,  and  to  the 
congregation  of  which  you  are  being  put  in 
charge,  as  it  is  to  the  Presbytery  committing 
-with  authoritative  sanction  the  solemn  trust,  an 
important  and  sacred  service.  I  would  rather 
in  a  quite  humble  and  self-effacing,  but  alto¬ 
gether  earnest  way,  magnify  and  exalt  it ;  and  1 
note  these  qualifications  in  order  that,  other 
effects  being  out  of  aim  and  expectation,  the 
intensely  sacramental  character  of  the  service 
may  be  the  more  fully  realized. 

Another  consideration  affects  my  thought  and 
feeling  in  this  service,  rendering  it  impossible 
for  me  to  speak  to  you  just  as  I  might  to  one 
being  installed  in  a  charge  in  which  I  had  no 
other  interest  than  what  every  minister  of  the 
Gospel  and  member  of  Presbytery  must  feel.  I 
cannot  forget,  I  do  not  desire  to  forget,  and  it  is 
not  fitting  that  I  should  forget,  that  it  has  been 
my  privilege  for  these  many  years  to  minister 
as  pastor  of  this  congregation,  that  your  work 
joins  on  to  my  own  and  that  my  work  will  be 
continued  and  come  to  effect  in  yours.  This  in¬ 
vests  the  office  I  am  now  to  fulfil  with  at  once 
a  sacred  delicacy  and  a  profoundly  solicitous  in¬ 
terest,  which,  I  am  sure,  you  will  well  understand 

Passing  then  many  things  which  might  be 
said,  I  remind  you  with  sincere  and  ardent 
felicitation  of  the  distinctive  and  distinguished, 
sacredly  significant,  and  unspeakably  important 
office  and  character,  in  which  you  are  to  minister 
among  this  people.  It  is  as  a  witness  and  am¬ 
bassador  for  God,  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ,  a 
leader  and  chief  executive  of  the  church,  a  shep¬ 
herd  and  bishop  of  souls,  an  apostolic  agent  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  There  is  not  an  office 
mortal  man  can  hold,  nor  a  calling  or  work  to 
which  a  human  life  can  be  consecrated,  that  has 
such  sublime  sanctions,  superb  and  imperial 
motive,  stupendous  interests  and  issues,  splen¬ 
did  and  mighty  inspirations,  and  august  and 
sacred  dignity,  as  this.  It  is  related  more 
directly  and  completely  than  any  other  to  the 
supreme  phase  of  the  life  of  God  and  hie  inter¬ 
est  and  work  in  the  world.  The  work  of  God  in 
creation,  providence  and  redemption  is  doubtless 
essentially  one,  flowing  from  the  same  beneficent 
impulse,  looking  to  the  same  magnificent  ends. 
And  bringing  the  same  majestic  goodness  into 


play;  but  it  is  differentiated  in  revelation  in 
order  to  our  distinctive  and  realizing  apprehen¬ 
sion  ;  and  your  work  is  in  that  redemptive  de¬ 
partment  in  which  the  divine  process  in  the 
world  appears  in  superlative  climax. 

This  world  of  ours  is  not  only  a  God-created 
world;  it  is  a  God-ordered  world.  He  who 
made  it  cares  for  it  and  governs  it.  But  it  is 
more.  It  is  a  God-redeemed  world.  There  are 
many  great  things  in  its  history,  but  this  is 
incomparably  the  greatest,  that  its  soil  has  been 
trod  by  the  feet  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  its  air 
has  vibrated  with  the  tones  of  the  incarnate 
Word,  that  it  has  been  illuminated  by  the  glory 
of  the  radiant  and  revealing  life  of  “the  only 
begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth,” 
and  that  it  has  been  baptized  and  consecrated 
with  the  precious  and  holy  chrism  of  the  tears 
and  blood  of  the  Lord  of  Life  and  Love.  God 
is  in  it,  not  only  by  creative  energy  and  benefi 
cent  and  ordered  sway ;  He  is  in  it  by  self-sacri¬ 
fice;  in  it  not  only  to  administer  laws,  maintain 
a  government  and  lead  on  an  unfailing  process, 
but  in  it  to  save  and  sanctify  and  bring  to  per¬ 
sonal  and  social  perfection  and  beatitude  the 
myriads  of  its  peopling  race. 

Your  work,  my  brother,  is  in  this  sphere.  It 
is  conditioned  by  all  the  immanence  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  God  in  nature  and  in  history,  but  it  is 
related  directly  and  specifically  to  that  redemp¬ 
tive  economy  in  which  the  heart  of  God  flows 
out  in  purest  and  costliest  grace  to  His  human 
children. 

There  are  other  vocations  which  seem  to  stand 
out  from  the  common  plane  of  life  by  superior 
importance  and  the  scope  and  grandeur  of  the 
service  involved.  A  magistrate  or  jurist,  ad¬ 
ministering  justice,  sustaining  tbe  majesty  of 
law  and  bringing  it  to  effect,  and  maintaining 
order  and  righteousness  in  a  community,  exer¬ 
cises  an  honorable  function  and  renders  a  signal 
service.  A  physician,  flighting  disease,  assuag¬ 
ing  pain  and  caring  for  the  health  of  a  people,  is 
a  benefactor  of  a  high  order ;  and  there  are  not  a 
few  in  this  profession  whose  prototype  Ian  Mac- 
laren  has  immortalized  himself  by  describing  in 
his  “Doctor  of  the  Old  School.”  A  teacher, 
educating  and  training  the  youth  of  a  commu¬ 
nity,  imbuing  them  with  virtuous  and  honora¬ 
ble  principles,  filling  them  with  noble  ideals 
and  firing  them  with  generous  ardors  and  emula¬ 
tions,  is  doing  a  grand  and  enduring  work.  A 
thinker,  stirring  the  deeper  life  of  a  people  by 
the  grander  truths  of  life ;  a  poet,  nourishing 
the  diviner  instincts,  enkindling  purer  aspira¬ 
tions,  and  developing  the  love  and  hopeful  quest 
of  better  things,  by  his  vision  of  the  life  about 
him  and  the  life  above;  a  musician,  creating 
new  harmonies,  or  interpreting  old  ones,  which 
refine,  sweeten  and  exalt  the  soul ;  a  public-spir¬ 
ited  citizen,  ameliorating  the  conditions  of  con¬ 
tiguous  life  and  endowing  it  with  richer  advan¬ 
tages  by  wise  benefaction  and  efficient  leader¬ 
ship  ;  a  merchant  or  manufacturer,  developing 
the  material  interests  of  a  community  and  mak¬ 
ing  its  life  more  opulent;  all  these  are  perform¬ 
ing  important  and  divinely  ordained  ministries, 
and  each  may  be  consciously  and  purposely  serv¬ 
ing  the  Lord  Christ.  But  without  disparage¬ 
ment  of  any,  yours  has  precedence  over  all ;  and 
the  reverence  and  deference  which  men  of  all 
classes  will  show  you  are  not  a  mere  social  con¬ 
vention,  or  relic  of  antiquated  custom,  but  are 
their  recognition  of  this  fact. 

It  will,  I  am  sure,  be  good  for  you  in  this 
solemn  and  sacred  hour  to  think  of  this.  And  it 
will  be  good  that,  amid  the  amenities  and 
courtesies,  and  all  the  tender,  sweet  and  beauti¬ 
ful  things  which  fringe  this  occasion,  centering, 
crowning  and  consecrating  all,  there  be  fullest 
recognition  and  realization  of  this  truth.  Noth¬ 
ing  will  more  surely  serve  to  humble  and  steady, 
inspire  and  sustain  you  than  this.  If  there 
were  danger  of  any  unworthy  effect,  of  its  inflat¬ 
ing  you  with  that  pride  to  which  little  minds 


are  prone,  and  to  which  we  are  all  prone  per¬ 
haps,  when  not  living  in  the  realm  of  the  high¬ 
est  ideas  and  motives,  it  might  not  be  well  to 
speak  so  boldly  and  strongly  on  this  point ;  but 
then,  in  such  case,  it  were  scarcely  worth  while 
to  speak  on  any.  When  the  Master  realized 
most  fully  what  He  was  and  what  He  was  in 
the  world  for,  with  all  the  transcendent  preroga¬ 
tives  of  his  office,  “Knowing  that  the  Father 
had  given  all  things  into  His  hands,  and  that 
He  was  come  from  God  and  went  to  God,”  in 
that  luminous  moment  of  blazing  consciousness 
of  highest  dignity  and  mission,  “He  took  a 
towel  and  girded  himself  therewith,  poured 
water  into  a  basin,  and  began  to  wash  the  disci¬ 
ples’  feet.  ’  ’  And  I  am  sure  that,  as  this  truth 
comes  with  full  effect  to  you,  you  will  be  moved 
to  the  most  profound  lowliness,  the  most  utter 
self-effacement.  You  will  separate  responsibility 
from  self-importance,  and  keep  the  one  and  cast 
away  the  other. 

Let  me  in  a  few  words  remind  you  of  certain 
distinctive  phases  of  this  sublime  ministry. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  prophetic  ministry. 
You  are  not  to  be  a  mere  teacher,  imparting  to 
others  what  you  have  acquired  by  merely  intel¬ 
lectual  processes.  This,  too,  lies  within  the 
scope  of  your  work  and  is  an  important  function 
of  your  office ;  but  your  ministry  must  have  a 
more  significant  and  solemn  note.  You  are  to 
speak  to  men  as  a  prophet  of  the  Most  High, 
imparting  to  them  what  you  have  gained  by 
communion,  vision,  inspiration,  revelation.  A 
prophet  is  one  who  bears  messages  from  God  to 
men,  declaring  the  divine  thoughts  and  senti¬ 
ments  and  interpreting  that  voice  which  all 
might  hear  if  they  were  spiritually  sensitive  and 
in  touch  with  God.  There  is  in  every  soul  the 
possibility  of  communion  with  God ;  and,  even 
when  through  aversion  and  neglect,  spiritual 
faculty  has  become  most  obtuse  and  spiritual 
darkness  and  death  most  dense  and  deep,  vague 
reverberations  of  the  voice  divine  still  disturb 
the  dormant  soul.  To  the  prophet  that  voice  is 
distinct  and  clear,  and  he  utters  through  the 
intelligence  what  dormant  spiritual  faculty  is 
unable  directly  to  receive. 

In  a  memorable  instance  in  the  life  of  our 
Lord,  there  came  in  answer  to  His  prayer  a 
voice  from  heaven.  To  Jesus,  and  those  nearest 
to  Him  in  sympathy  and  sensibility,  that  voice 
was  distinct  and  intelligible,  while  others  heard 
the  sound  but  could  not  construe  it,  some  say¬ 
ing  an  angel  spake  with  Him,  and  others  that  it 
thundered. 

You,  my  brother,  must  hear  the  voice  of  God 
in  its  clearest  tones.  And  your  hearers  must 
recc^nize  the  fact;  for  “Where there  is  no  vision 
the  people  perish.  ”  They  must  catch  in  your 
ministry  more  than  the  evidence  of  your  learn¬ 
ing  and  the  process  of  your  art  and  skill.  They 
must  hear  resonances  of  the  voice  of  God  ;  and 
those  who  will  not  hearken  for  that  voice  them¬ 
selves  will  yet  recognize  or  miss  its  tones  in  you. 

I  cannot  tell  how  these  divine  messages  will 
come  to  you.  You  may  not  hear  the  voice  of 
God  from  the  midst  of  a  burning  bush,  as  did 
Moses;  have  vision  of  the  seraphim-encircled 
throne,  as  did  Isaiah;  see  through  opened 
heavens  the  significant  splendor  of  God’s  cheru- 
bim-attended  state,  as  did  Ezekiel ;  behold  Jesus 
standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  like  the 
ecstatic  Stephen ;  be  caught  up  into  the  third 
heaven  and  hear  unutterable  things,  as  was  the 
experience  of  Paul ;  nor  see  a  door  opened  in 
heaven  and  behold  the  celestial  arcana  and  the 
prophetic  outline  of  redemption’s  process  and 
culmination,  as  did  the  beloved  John ;  but  in 
some  way  of  the  Spirit  you  must  know  what  by 
mere  sense  and  intellect  you  cannot. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  staggering  you  by  the 
statement  of  this  sublime  and  enhancing  truth ; 
first,  because  I  belieeve  it  is  too  preciously 
familiar  to  you  for  its  statement  to  have  such 
effect ;  and,  secondly,  I  should  not  be  averse  to 
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such  effect  if  its  solemn  import  had  never  before 
beaten  upon  your  soul.  Certainly  I  would  most 
fain  induce  fullest  realization  of  it  to-day. 

As  the  prophet  interprets  God  to  men,  he  also 
interprets  men  to  themselves.  The  inarticulate 
voices  of  their  own  souls,  their  needs,  their  apti- 
tadep,  their  yearnings,  are  translated  by  him 
into  a  living  speech.  And  so  must  it  be  in  our 
ministry. 

The  idea  that  the  prophet  is  always  or  usually 
the  bearer  of  a  new  message  from  God  to  men 
ts  a  mistake.  More  often,  and  indeed  com¬ 
monly,  he  bears  a  message  which  fs  the  more 
urgent  in  that  it  is  an  old  one.  And  it  is  always 

practical  one,  even  when  the  element  of  revela¬ 
tion  obtains  most  fully.  It  comes  from  the  in 
finite  life  of  God,  it  relates  to  the  eternal  life  of 
man,  but  it  applies  to  the  life  of  to-day.  Philos¬ 
ophy  is  abstract  and  speculative,  learning  ab¬ 
struse  and  mysticism  dreamy,  but  prophetic 
messages  are  practical,  and  timely  and  vital. 

This  is  specially  true  of  the  New  Testament 
prophet,  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  The  sub- 
tance  of  his  messages  is  found  in  the  redemp¬ 
tive  revelation  contained  in  the  sacred  Scrip¬ 
tures.  He  preaches  an  old  Gospel,  but  a  Gospel 
that  is  ever  new  in  its  unwasted  wealth  of  truth 
and  grace,  grandeur  and  tenderness,  law  and 
love,  a  Gospel  centered  by  a  personality  and  life 
of  perennial  significance  and  power,  claiming 
ever  new  realization,  and  capable  of  ever  fresh 
application  to  the  life  of  humanity  in  the  chang¬ 
ing  phases  of  the  historic  process. 

My  brother,  you  will  freshen  your  learning 
and  renew  your  power  as  you  bathe  your  mind 
and  heart  in  the  crystal  depths  of  this  river  of 
the  water  of  life. 

This  ministry  is  also  a  priestly  one.  It  stands 
between  the  great  high-priesthood  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  common  priesthood  of  believers, 
touching  both,  leading  on  the  latter,  and  giving 
it  expression  and  effect,  and  reaching  out  unto 
and  taking  hold  upon  the  former  as  its  divine 
archetype  and  efficacious  complement.  Our 
Presbyterianism  has  been  shy  of  this  word — 
priest — as  applied  to  the  New  Testament  minis¬ 
try,  and  not  without  cause,  in  view  of  the  per¬ 
versions  and  assumptions,  the  invasion  of  per¬ 
sonal  liberty  and  life,  the  lordship  over  the  con¬ 
science,  and  the  mechanical  modes  of  salvation, 
historically  connected  with  it;  though  we  must 
confess  that  at  times,  in  regard  to  some  of  these 
things,  “Presbyter  has  been  but  priest  writ 
large.  ’  ’  But  we  have  the  fact  and  may  as  well 
purify  and  vindicate  and  use  the  sacred  term. 
Yes,  much  of  our  ministry  is  priestly.  The 
priest  is  the  obverse  of  the  prophet.  As  the 
prophet  interprets  God  to  men  the  priest  inter¬ 
prets  men  to  God.  The  simplest  exemplification 
of  these  two  poles  of  spiritual  ministry  is  seen 
in  the  offices  of  preaching  and  prayer.  We 
cannot  explore  this  interesting  field  at  this 
time,  but  only  open  it  and  direct  a  glance. 
One  prominent  feature,  however,  arrests  our 
view,  the  leadership  of  public  worship,  the  de¬ 
vout  and  kindling  voicing  of  the  sentiments, 
needs  and  aspirations  of  a  congregation,  those 
they  feel,  and  those  they  ought  to  but  do  not 
feel,  presenting  all  interests,  and  leading  all 
hearts,  reverently,  penitently,  adoringly,  and 
with  receptive  and  consecrating  faith,  to  the 
throne  of  the  heavenly  grace ;  what  a  function  ! 
Aids  there  are  for  this  in  psalm  and  hymn,  an¬ 
them  and  creed,  adoring  gloria  and  grateful  dox- 

ology,  the  universal - “Our  Father’’— prayer, 

and  the  ten  thousand  devotional  elements  and 
aids  of  Holy  Scripture,  with  the  beaten  paths  of 
devout  souls  of  all  the  ages ;  but  the  heart  of  all 
must  be  the  new  prayer,  which  can  fitly  come 
only  from  the  sympathies  of  a  spiritually  quick¬ 
ened  and  profoundly  stirred  soul. 

It  were  impossible,  my  brother,  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  this  part  of  your  ministry. 
Draw  all  the  stops,  strike  every  chord,  give  this 
part  of  your  serivce  the  full  diapason. 


The  priest  has  not  always  been,  but  he  should 
be,  tenderer  than  the  prophet.  An  angel  might 
be  a  prophet,  but  a  priest  must  be  of  kin, 
“touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmity.’’  A 
prophet  may  live  apart,  draw  men  to  deserts  to 
hear  his  words,  or  bring  his  burning  messages 
from  awful  seclusions;  but  a  priest  must  speak 
out  of  the  depths  and  thick  of  life. 

A  mistake  to  which  many  earnest  ministers 
are  prone  is  that  of  speaking  to  the  people  in 
prayer  rather  than  for  them,  praying  sermons, 
preaching  in  their  prayers.  Their  very  solici¬ 
tude  for  souls  leads  them  to  this.  There  are 
truths  which  they  so  desire  to  get  into  the  hearts 
of  the  people  that  they  try  to  pray  them  in. 
And  their  zeal  for  God  tends  to  the  same  result, 
leading  them  to  define  the  terms  and  require¬ 
ments  of  God  even  as  they  lead  men  to  His 
mercy  seat.  But  this  is  a  fault ;  and  it  defeats 
its  own  purpose.  It  excites  a  mental  activity 
inimical  to  the  sweet  engagement  of  prayer. 
The  result  will  be  best  attained  when  it  is  not 
thus  sought.  The  mercy  seat  will  prove  itself  a 
judgment  seat  if  men  can  be  led  thereto. 

Finally,  this  is  a  pastoral  ministry,  the  min¬ 
istry  of  one  to  whom  has  been  authoritatively 
committed  the  spiritual  charge  of  a  congregation 
of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  cure — the 
care — of  souls,  constituting  a  definite  social 
sodality.  Such,  my  brother,  is  your  distinctive 
office.  You  are  not  merely  a  prophet,  speaking 
for  God,  and  proclaiming  with  vision  and  unc¬ 
tion  the  moral  and  saving  truths  of  life.  You 
are  not  merely  a  priest,  leading  with  vivifying 
sympathy  and  spiritual  power  the  worship  of 
God’s  house.  You  are  a  pastor,  to  nurture, 
feed  and  fold  the  flock,  lead  in  green  pastures 
and  to  living  fountains,  gather  the  lambs  in 
your  arms  and  carry  them  in  your  bosom,  guide 
the  wayward,  succor  the  feeble  and  suffering, 
reclaim  the  wandering,  raise  the  fallen  and  re¬ 
cover  the  lost. 

I  need  not  define  to  you  the  shifting  boundary 
line  of  a  congregation,  but  your  alert  and  kindly 
interest  will  make  it  large. 

Many  things  in  this  connection  must  be  left 
with  mere  suggestion,  but  one  thing  presses  as 
specially  opportune.  It  is  that  this  is  a  com¬ 
pacted  and  covenant  relation.  You  are  not  here 
in  a  voluntary  and  unauthorized  way.  You 
have  been  called  and  appointed  to  this  charge. 
Your  people  have  claims  upon  you  such  as  they 
have  upon  no  other  person.  You  have  corre¬ 
sponding  claims  upon  them.  And  you  have  an 
authority  and  a  responsibility  here  which  no 
other  person  has  or  can  have  until  this  relation 
be  regularly  cancelled.  The  polity  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  is  a  well  defined  polity.  Power 
and  prerogative  have  their  constitutional  modes 
and  guards.  But  within  the  broad  lines  of  this 
polity  there  is  ample  play  for  individual  discre¬ 
tion  and  method.  Now  your  methods  are  to  be 
put  in  effect  in  this  congregation.  No  prece¬ 
dent,  usage  or  convention,  save  what  is  constitu¬ 
tional  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  is  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  your  administration  and  work. 
You  will,  I  know,  sufficiently  respect  these,  but 
you  must  not  be  fettered  by  them.  You  are  not 
a  stranger.  Your  people  professed  knowledge  of 
you  and  confidence  in  you  in  their  call  to  this 
pastoral  service.  Now  the  relation  is  consti¬ 
tuted,  and  you  must  stand  upon  its  vantage  as 
you  bear  its  responsibility.  This  is  your  episco¬ 
pal  function.  Here  you  are  bishop,  parochial 
bishop,  ordering  and  administering  the  house¬ 
hold  of  faith. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  a  character  you  are  to 
sustain  as  an  end  you  are  to  compass,  the  salva¬ 
tion,  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense,  of  the 
souls  committed  to  your  care ;  and  you  will  best 
sustain  the  character  as  you  pursue  with  earnest 
and  single  heart  the  end. 

Be  faithful  to  this  sacred  trust  and  these  sol¬ 
emn  truths.  I  felicitate  you  upon  the  pro¬ 
pitious  auspices  under  which  your  pastorate 


opens,  the  unity  and  accord  of  the  church,  the 
welcome  with  which  you  have  been  received, 
the  interest  with  which  you  are  r^arded,  and 
the  loyalty  unfolding  in  the  hearts  you  are  to 
bless. 

I  congratulate  you  upon  the  favorable  move 
ments  and  tendencies  both  in  the  church  and  in 
the  world  which  coincide  with  the  beginning  of 
your  work  here,  the  church’s  awakening  to  its 
privilege  and  mission,  and  the  recoil  of  the 
world  from  the  secularism  and  godlessness  on 
which  its  hungry  heart  has  starved  beside  the 
swine-troughs  in  the  far  country.  Many  are 
with  earnest  and  hopeful  anticipation  forecast¬ 
ing  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  as  the 
epoch  of  better  days.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the 
new  century  has  already  opened,  or  is  just  about 
to  open.  It  is  now  established  beyond  dispute 
that  somewhere  in  the  four  months  which  are 
almost  centered  by  the  present  date,  nineteen 
hundred  years  ago,  the  world’s  Redeemer  was 
born;  so  that  the  twentieth  century  is  here. 
Let  the  church  improve  this  four  year’s  start 
upon  the  world,  and  consecrate  the  new  century 
before  the  world  celebrates  its  birth. 

The  years  and  centuries  pass;  and  time  an¬ 
nuls  what  time  determines.  Only  the  spiritual 
abides. 

“  The  giant  ages  heave  the  hill. 

And  break  the  shore,  and  evermore 
Make  and  break  and  work  their  will.’’ 

And  so  with  the  lesser  cycles  of  our  experience 
and  activity.  But  the  eternal  encompasses  us. 
It  is  above  us,  about  us,  upon  us,  within  us. 
Eternity  comprehends  and  covers  time,  as  the 
year  the  day,  the  century  the  year.  Let  our  ac¬ 
tion  fit  it. 

When,  in  1870,  the  French  forces  had  been 
defeated  by  the  Prussians  in  the  battle  of 
Sedan,  Napoleon  III.,  with  faultless  etiquette, 
tendered  hie  sword  to  the  conqueror,  saying  that, 
since  he  had  not  had  the  enviable  fortune  to  fall 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  he  surrendered  his 
sword  to  his  victorious  foe.  You,  my  brother, 
will  never  do  that.  Your  ministry  pertains  to  a 
kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved.  Your  zeal 
will  not  dash  itself  to  pieces  in  one  fiery  onset, 
nor  vaunt  mere  Sarrebruck  baptism  of  fire. 
And,  whatever  betide,  your  sword  will  never  be 
surrendered  to  the  foe,  nor  sheathed,  save  in 
victory,  or  upon  summons  of  the  great  Com¬ 
mander  to  quit  the  field. 

And  now,  my  grateful  task  is  done.  I  would 
have  its  climax — I  would  have  it  ail,  but  espe¬ 
cially  its  climax — an  unction,  an  inspiration,  a 
benediction. 

It  is  good  to  stand  as  you  stand  to-day,  in  the 
midst  of  this  people  and  in  the  midst  of  these 
years ;  and  what  presences,  invisible  to  us,  who 
view  these  things  “with  other,  larger  eyes  than 
ours,’’  may  mingle  in  the  scene! 

Lovingly,  and  with  rejoicing  confidence  and 
hope,  I  bid  you  God  speed. 

NATIONAI.  ABBCENIAN  RELTRF  COMMITTEE. 

A  Collar  a  Month  will  save  a  Clfe. 

Naw  York,  Feb.  2, 1807. 

To  THE  Editor:  The  following  item  of  news 
and  the  information  cabled  from  Turkey  will  in¬ 
terest  many  of  your  readers : 

The  National  Armenian  Relief  Committee  re¬ 
cently  forwarded  to  Turkey  $35,000.  They  have 
just  received  a  cable  message  from  the  Inter¬ 
national  Committee  at  Constantinople,  of  which 
the  British  Ambassador  is  Chairman,  acknowl¬ 
edging  the  remittance,  and  stating  that  the 
funds  in  hand  are  entirely  inadequate  to  meet 
the  awful  suffering  and  destitution,  and  that 
careful  investigation  has  shown  that  not  lees 
than  40,000  children  have  been  made  orphans 
by  the  late  massacres.  These  “Wards  of  Chris¬ 
tendom’’  can  be  easily  saved  from  starvation  or 
debasing  enslavement  in  Moslem  homes,  and  can 
be  cared  for  at  the  rate  of  a  dollar  a  month,  but 
thousands  will  perish  before  spring  unless  gener¬ 
ous  gifts  are  sent  at  once  to  Brown  Brothers  and 
Company,  59  Wall  street.  New  York,  who  are 
the  authorized  treasurers.  Yours  truly, 

Spencer  Trask,  Chairman. 
Frederick  D.  Greknb,  Secretary. 
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The  American  Hebrew  denouncee  the  immi¬ 
gration  law  which  some  daya  since  passed  the 
House  by  131  to  117.  Its  special  object,  accord¬ 
ing  to  our  contemporary  and  to  some  who  voted 
for  it  is  to  exclude  the  Russian  Jews.  But  a 
conference  of  the  two  Houses  has  now  canceled 
some  of  the  provisions  here  complained  of : 

The  stotement  is  made  that  if  the  Jews  living 
in  Russia  have  evinced  so  little  love  of  country 
as  not  to  know  the  “native  or  resident  lan¬ 
guage,  ’  ’  they  are  not  good  material  for  us. 

Ito  the  people  who  make  this  statement  know 
that,  although  the  Jews  number  from  sixty  to 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  certain 
parts  ot  Russia  and  are  taxed  pro  rata  for  edu¬ 
cational  purposes,  the  number  of  Jewish  pupils 
in  the  schools  and  colleges  is  limited  to  from 
three  to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  attendance ;  and 
as  the  non -Jews  number  so  few,  the  percentage 
of  Jews  in  schools  in  proportion  to  population 
must  be  so  small  that,  bwides  contributing  to 
the  maintenance  of  these  schools — which  wey 
cannot  attend — they  must  support  others  at  their 
own  expense  for  their  children? 

Do  these  people  know  that  in  those  parte  of 
Russia  where  the  Jews  live,  and  where  they  have 
lived  for  centuries,  the  “native  or  resident  lan¬ 
guage’'  has  been  Russian  only  in  recent  vear»? 
Long  after  the  division  ut  Poland,  was  Russian 
made  the  official  language  of  the  district. 

Do  these  people  know  that  Baron  de  Hirsch. 
appreciating  the  desirability  of  bringing  the 
Jews  and  Russians  into  closer  contact,  offered 
fifty  million  francs  for  educational  purposes  in 
Russia,  Jew  and  Christian  to  be  taught  side  by 
side?  He  could  not  carry  out  his  plan,  because 
Russia  wanted  the  exclusive  handling  of  the 
fund,  which  his  experience  compelled  him  to 
refuse.  This  money  has  gone  to  Galicia  for 
similar  purposes. 

Let  immigration  laws  be  made  that  will  raise 
the  character  of  our  new-comers,  but  let  them 
not  avowedly  proscribe  a  jieople  who  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  proscribed  in  their  own  land. 


The  Episcopal  Recorder’s  English  correspond¬ 
ent  notices  the  recent  interruption  at  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  election  of  Dr.  Creighton  as 
Bishop  of  London.  This  interruption  and  the 
previous  one  at  the  elevation  of  Dr.  Temple 
make  it  clear  that  there  should  be  a  revision  of 
the  mode  of  procedure.  We  quote  the  writer’s 
reference  to  this,  and  also  to  quite  another 
matter : 


On  Friday  last  there  was  another  scene  in 
Bow  Church.  In  response  to  the  usual  “public 
call’’  on  opposers  to  state  their  objections,  Mr. 
John  Kensit,  the  publisher  of  Protestant  litera¬ 
ture,  stepped  forward,  only  to  be  told  by  the 
Vicar-General  that  he  could  not  be  heard.  Mr. 
Kensit,  however,  went  on,  urging  that  Dr. 
Creighton  desires  “to  undo  the  work  of  our 

§lorious  Reformation,’’  that  “he  is  now  intro- 
ucing  the  trinkets  of  Rome  by  the  wearing  of 
the  mitre  upon  his  head,’’  and  that  he  has  not 
fulfilled  his  pledgee  “to  be  ready  with  all  faith¬ 
ful  diligence  to  banish  and  drive  away  all  erro¬ 
neous  and  strange  doctrine  contrary  to  God’s 
Word.’’  He  was  allowed  to  finish,  but  no  notice 
was  taken  of  the  objections,  and  the  ceremony 
was  concluded.  Mr.  Kensit  afterwards  gave  Dr. 
Crei^ton,  on  leaving,  a  copy  of  the  protest. 
'The  Bishop  smiled,  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Ken¬ 
sit,  and  said,  “We  shall  get  on  beautifully  yet.’’ 
But  it  remains  true  that  the  entire  ceremony, 
with  the  election  preceding  it,  was  a  sham. 

I  have  previously  refernra  to  a  desire  for  union 
between  tne  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian  Chur 
ches,  which  is  being  ventilated  in  the  Guardian 
A  recent  writer  in  that  valuable  journal  says 
he  “looks  on  a  reunion  with  Presbyterianism  as 
the  one  thing  to  be  desired  greatly,”  because 
“it  might  tend  to  bring  back  among  us  that  dem¬ 
ocratic  element  in  the  government  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  which  contributed  so  immensely  to 
the  legitimate  power  and  infiuence  of  the  Church 
in  earlv  days.  ”  But,  knowing  Scofland  as  he 
evidently  does,  he  has  not  the  slightest  hope 
that  anything  will  come  of  the  talk.  The  ten¬ 
dency  toward  union  with  Episcopacy,  he  says, 
“is  shown  only  by  a  select  few,  and  is  almost 
confined  to  the  manses  of  a  certain  set  of  clergy¬ 
men.  ”  Amon^  the  younger  ministers,  he  ob¬ 
serves  even  a  distinct  antagonism  to  the  assump¬ 
tion  by  individual  men  of  ecclesiastical  infiu 
ence  or  authority,  and  besides,  the  lay  element 
has  to  be  reckoned  with.  “I  do  not  believe.” 
says  he,  “that  even  by  a  majority  a  single  Kirk 


Session  in  the  country  would,  supposing  such  a 
matter  were  brought  before  it,  vote  for  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  union.  ” 

*The  Watchman  would  not  have  the  functions 
of'the  Church  usurped  by  the  many  popular  or¬ 
ganizations  which  cluster  under  its  shadow  and 
protection : 

^Uch  of  the  religious  activitv  of  Christians 
nas  been  carried  on  outside  the  churches.  When 
we  deduct  ^m  the  effective  working  force  of  the 
churches,  as  such,  the  young  people  who  over¬ 
emphasize  their  societies,  the  laborers  in  tem¬ 
perance  who  throw  their  energies  into  the  tem¬ 
perance  organizations,  the  children  who  are 
only  found  in  the  Sunday-school,  the  women 
who  are  chiefiy  devoted  to  mission  circles,  the 
young  men  who  labor  in  the  Young  Men’s  Chris 
tian  Associations,  and  those  devoted  to  evangel¬ 
ism  who  unite  with  some  6vangelistic  associa¬ 
tion,  there  is  very  little  left  for  the  church  as 
such,  but  the  old  men  and  women,  or  those  who 
are  indifferent  to  these  great  causes.  Even  re¬ 
vival  services  have  often  been  so  conducted  as 
to  obscure  the  place  of  the  Church.  The  great 
evangelistic  mass  meetings,  held  in  some  rink  or 
wigwam,  have  sometimes  fostered  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  they  were  accomplishing  what  the 
churches  could  not  or  would  not  do.  Thus  it 
has  come  about  that  the  promoters  of  almost 
every  good  cause  have,  in  a  manner,  drawn  away 
form  tne  churches  those  who  should  be  working 
in  closest  identification  with  them.  To  put  it 
in  a  more  philosophical  form,  the  functions  of 
the  Church  have  been  usurped  by  special  organ¬ 
isms.  It  is  as  if  the  hand  or  the  foot  or  the  eye 
should  separate  themselves  from  the  body. 
There  is  only  one  connection  which  many  of 
these  organizations  that  are  doing  Christian 
work  hold  to  the  churches,  they  look  to  it  for 
financial  support.  The  Christian  congregation 
is  fair  hunting  ground  for  contributions. 


The  Catholic  Review  notices  particularly  the 
labors  of  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Kress  who  along  with 
one  or  two  helpers,  is  engacred  almost  wholly  in 
the  work  of  preaching  to  aud  visiting  “non- 
Catholics” — that  is  to  say,  Protestants,  in  the 
northern  counties  of  Ohio,  mostly  embraced  in 
the  diocese  of  Cleveland.  It  is  really  something 
new,  this  propaganda  in  halls  and  private  houses, 
where  only  feeble  Catholic  Churches  exist,  or 
none  at  all.  The  head  of  this  no  doubt  skilfully 
managed  “apostolate”  to  Protestants,  thus  sets 
forth  what  is  being  accomplished  : 

East  Palestine  is  a  small  mining  town  near  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  and  is  tucked  away  between 
ranges  of  high  hills.  Though  the  faithful  are 
few,  they  are  not  lacking  in  enthusiasm.  The 
hall,  an  unusually  large  one  for  so  small  a  town, 
was  packed  to  the  doors,  and  out  to  the  side¬ 
walk  and,  at  least  three  hundred  were  obliged  to 
stand.  'This  was  an  auspicious  owning  of  the 
1896-97  season.  The  welcome  was  heartier  than 
we  dared  exfiect.  By  judicious  packing  more 
were  crowded  into  the  hall  the  following  nights, 
and,  owing  to  the  kindness  of  members  of  a 
neighboring  Protestant  church,  who  let  us  have 
all  their  chairs,  every  one  was  seated.  The 
Protestant  mission  was  followed  by  a  Catholic 
one ;  but.  strange  to  say,  less  than  fifty  out  of 
six  or  seven  hundred  non-Catholics  who  crowded 
into  the  hall  could  be  induced  to  go  to  the 
church.  In  some  places  non  Catholics  seem  to 
have  a  positive  dread  of  Catholic  churches. 

This  mission  was  followed  by  another  to  non- 
Catholics  at  Doylestown.  Here  we  addressed  an 
audience  varying  from  five  hundred  to  eight 
hundred,  at  least  half  of  whom  were  Protestants, 
and  all  of  them,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
farmers.  The  Catholic  church  had  no  terrors 
for  these.  'The  mission  was  given  in  the  church, 
as  it  is  larger  and  more  commodious  than  the 
town  hall.  Father  Lindesmith,  the  pastor,  had 
advertised  the  mission  well,  and  his  people  did 
all  in  their  power  to  get  their  non-Catholic 
friends  to  attend.  We  would  have  been  disap¬ 
pointed  if  Doylestown  had  proved  anything  less 
than  an  ideal  place  for  a  non-Catholic  mission. 
The  pastor  has  a  warm  spot  in  his  heart  for  the 
“other  sheep,”  and  a  good  part  of  hie  long  life 
has  been  spent  in  bringing  them  into  the  fold. 
When  he  told  us  of  hie  Tabors  among  non-Ca^o- 
lics,  how  he  had  preached  to  them  in  school- 
houses  and  halls  and  Protestant  churches,  how 
he  visited  them  in  their  homes,  to  talk  religion 
with  them,  how  he  was  even  then,  in  his  old 
age,  planning  to  visit  various  Catholic  houses 
throughout  the  country  to  call  in  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  neighbors  for  prayer  and  instruc¬ 
tion,  we  were  made  to  feel  like  the  rawest  of 
raw  recruits  in  comparison — without  fervor  or 


zeal  or  energy.  Father  Graham  and  myself  re¬ 
ceived  many  a  valuable  hint  from  this  gray¬ 
haired  veteran. 

The  next  nos-Catholic  mission  was  given  out¬ 
side  the  diocese,  in  the  town  of  Rochelle,  in  the 
archdiocese  of  Chicago.  We  wished  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  a  friend  that  an  audience  could  be  se¬ 
cured  in  his  own  home,  and  to  give  him  and 
some  brother  priests  a  chance  to  see  how  this 
idea  works  in  practice.  This  was  to  guide  them 
also  in  similar  work  in  their  respective  parishes. 
Of  course  there  was  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
securing  an  audience.  The  questions  asked 
there  were  of  the  same  nature  as  those  asked  in 
Michigan  and  Ohio.  Protestants  have  not  many 
difflcuTties;  at  any  rate,  the  query-box  grinds 
out  the  same  grist  of  questions  with  monotonous 
regularity. 

While  this  and  a  Catholic  mission  were  going 
on  in  Illinois,  Father  Wonderly  gave  a  we^  to 
each  of  two  places,  Kansas  and  Bettsville,  towns 
in  Seneca  County,  Ohio.  The  attendance  at 
both  places  was  very  good,  and  all  were  favora¬ 
bly  impressed  with  the  presentation  of  the 
Church’s  claims.  One  mission  to  beb^un  soon 
will  be  given  in  Youngstown,  and  will  last  from 
Sunday  to  Sunday.  We  expect  to  fill  a  hall  that 
seats  two  thousand  at  this  mission,  and  have 
ordered  one  thousand  “Plain  Facte”  to  be  sent 
there  for  distribution.  Of  our  seven  missions  to 
those  faithful  since  September  three  were  given 
in  out-lying  places,  where  a  missionary  had 
never  been  seen  before,  and  where  his  services 
could  Hccomijiibh  much  gcHul. 


The  Independent  says  that  the  criticisms  made 
upon  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott’s  teaching  are  three : 

First,  that  he  treats  irreverently  the  cherished 
beliefs  of  many  Christians  as  to  the  Bible.  This 
criticism  seems  to  us  just.  Whether  those  be¬ 
liefs  are  right  or  wrong  they  should  not  be  ridi¬ 
culed  in  the  pulpit.  It  is  not  helpful  preaching 
to  try  to  make  the  prophet  Jonah  ridiculous. 
Second,  that  he  teaches  from  the  pulpit  as  the 
final  conclusions  of  scholars  theories  of  the  Bible 
which  are  yet  in  the  critical  crucibles.  Here, 
too,  it  seems  to  us  that  he  has  gone  quite  too 
far.  There  is  no  question  about  the  trend  of 
scholars ;  but  the  discussion  which  ought  to  go 
on  with  all  freedom,  belongs  to  the  critical  re¬ 
view  and  the  professor’s  chair  rather  than  to  the 
pulpit.  Dr.  Abbott  does  right  to  try  to  keep  in¬ 
formed  of  the  trend,  although  he  may  have 
neither  the  time  nor  the  scholarship,  to  work  on 
the  (roestions  involved  as  do  Professors  Green 
and  Briggs.  His  knowledge  of  the  trend  and  of 
the  plausibility  of  its  ideas  must  affect  his 
preaching ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  good  Christian 
preaching  to  hasten  to  pronounce  final  conclu¬ 
sions  on  the  nice  critical  conclusions  involved. 
Third,  that  his  doctrine  of  religious  evolution 
contradicts  and  denies  supernaturalism.  Of  that 
we  must  acquit  him.  It  is  fair  to  argue  that  it 
ought  to ;  but  in  hie  own  mind  and  traching  it 
certainly  does  not.  Dr.  Abbott  denies  that  the 
stories  of  Daniel  and  Jonah  were  ever  meant  to 
be  taken  as  historical ;  and  we  do  not  know  how 
much  of  the  Pentateuch  account,  with  its  in¬ 
cluded  miracles  he  would  relegate  to  useful  re¬ 
ligious  fiction  ;  but  we  know  that  he  not  only 
holds  fully  to  the  great  miracle  of  the  Resurrec¬ 
tion  of  our  Lord,  testified  to  by  a  multitude  of 
unimpeached  witnesses,  but  that  he  also  accepts 
the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus ;  and  he  says  so, 
in  cat^orical  terms,  in  the  last  number  of  The 
Outlook. 


The  Examiner  refers  to  the  impending  changes 
in  Union  Seminary  in  this  handsome  way : 

Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Hail,  D.D.,  pastor  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Brooklyn,  has 
indicated  to  the  directors  of  Union  Theological 
Seminary  his  acceptance  of  the  nomination  to 
the  presidency  of  that  institution,  which  will, 
no  doubt,  be  unanimously  confirmed  at  the  elec¬ 
tion  which  takes  place  next  month.  The  selec¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Hall  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
because  of  hie  eminent  fitness  for  the  high  posi¬ 
tion.  He  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  an  able  admin¬ 
istrator,  a  distinguished  scholar.  In  his  twenty 
years’  pastorate  in  Brooklyn  he  has  gained  a 
stronghold  upon  the  affections  of  hie  people  and 
the  community  at  large.  The  retiring  president. 
Rev.  Thomas  S.  Hastings,  D.D.,  has  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  presidency  with  great  distinc¬ 
tion  for  more  than  nine  years.  After  hie  long 
and  honorable  pastoral  career  in  the  city  he  was 
called  to  eucc^d  President  Hitchcock,  and  has 
widened  hie  fame  and  strengthened  hie  infiuence 
by  hie  admirable  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Seminary.  He  now  retires  from  the  active 
executive  management  on  account  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  hie  health,  but  he  will  still  retain  hie 
place  as  Brown  Professor  of  Sacred  History. 
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VIII.— PETER  AND  JOHN  IN  SAMARIA. 

Acte  viii.  1-25. 

A  considerable  interval  separates  the  present 
lesson  from  that  of  last  Sunday.  It  is  in  part 
bridged  by  the  International  Lesson  of  to-day, 
which  should  be  studied  first.  Up  to  the  time 
at  which  we  have  now  arrived  (perhaps  five  years 
after  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ),  the 
Apostles  had  confined  their  work  ti  Jerusalem. 
Now  they  enter  upon  a  career  of  missionary  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  reason  for  this  new  departure,  which 
forms  a  historic  era,  grows  out  of  the  conditions 
of  the  Jerusalem  Church. 

The  benevolences  of  the  Church,  which  oWing 
to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  Church  had 
necessarily  been  on  a  considerable  scale,  had 
brought  their  complications  with  them.  People 
began  to  claim  as  a  right  that  which  had  been 
provided  lo  meet  necessities,  and  to  complain 
that  their  fair  share  had  not  been  given  them. 
To  make  sure  that  the  benevolences  were  carefully 
and  righteously  administered,  the  Church  ap¬ 
pointed  seven  men  to  take  charge  of  this  duty, 
that  no  mistakes  should  be  made  and  that  the 
Apostles  should  be  left  free  for  more  important 
work.  One  of  these  ministers  of  the  Church, 
Stephen,  was  a  man  of  great  gifts  and  unusual 
piety :  he  not  only  administered  charity  but 
preached  Christ  Jesus  with  such  convincing 
power  as  to  arouse  the  animosity  of  the  author¬ 
ities.  He  was  put  to  death  and  a  persecution  of 
the  Christians  immediately  followed.  Its  effect, 
however,  was  not  to  stifle  but  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel.  Whithersoever  the 
brethren  fled  for  safety,  there  they  preached  the 
Gospel.  One  of  the  seven,  Philip,  went  to  Sa¬ 
maria  and  there  preached  with  such  effect  that 
multitudes  were  converted.  This  Philip,  it 
must  be  remembered,  is  not  the  Apostle  of  that 
name. 

It  was  a  wonderful  providence  of  God  by  which 
the  Samaritan  people,  in  some  sense  Jews  though 
with  an  admixture  of  alien  blood,  and  hated  and 
despised  by  the  Jews,  possessing  and  prizing  the 
Books  of  Moses  and  looKing  for  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  were  made  the  bridge  by  which 
the  Christian  Church  passed  over  the  almost  im¬ 
passable  chasm  between  Jews  and  Gentiles.  And 
that  Philip  should  be  the  one  sent  to  evangelize 
them  was  surely  no  accident.  As  a  Jew  of  the 
Dispersion,  he  would  be  far  more  acceptable  to 
the  Samaritans  than  one  born  on  Jewish  soil. 

Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  the  city  to  which 
Philip  went  was  Sychar,  the  ancient  Shechem, 
where  our  Lord  preached  (John  iv. ),  or  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Samaria,  called  Sabaste  since  its  rebuild¬ 
ing  by  Herod  the  Great.  Although  it  would  be 
interesting  to  account  for  the  success  of  Philip’s 
ministry  by  supposing  it  to  have  been  exercised 
where  Jesus  was  favorably  remembered,  yet  the 
indications  are  strong  that  this  was  a  large  city, 
which  Sychar  at  that  time  was  not.  It  is  certain 
that  Philip’s  success  had  a  sound  basis ;  that 
there  was  a  genuine  acceptance  of  the  Gospel. 
This  is  implied  in  verse 6,  “gave  heed.’’  The 
miracle  working  power  was  vouchsafed  to  Philip 
in  large  measure,  but  the  great  joy  (vs.  8)  was 
not  only  because  he  healed  the  sick  and  cast  out 
demons:  it  was  genuine  joy  in  believing. 

The  practice  of  magic  was  very  general  in  all 
•ountries  at  that  time,  and  the  greatest  experts 
were  Jews.  History  shows  that  they  were  every¬ 
where  famed  for  skill  in  incantations  (compare 
xiii.  6-12,  xix.  14-16).  The  Fayum  manuscripts, 
lecently  discovered  in  Elgypt,  include  many  mag¬ 
ical  writings  with  Hebrew  formulae.  One  notable 
■lagician  was  in  Samaria  at  the  time  of  Philip’s 


visit,  Simon.  His  pretensions  were  far  greater 
than  those  of  most  magicians,  he  professed  to  be 
(vss.  9,  10)  “the  God- power  called  Great’’  (pos¬ 
sibly  the  Messiah),  and  his  magical  doings 
“amazed’’  (R  V.)  the  whole  city,  over  whom 
he  had  gained  an  enormous  influence.  No  doubt 
the  unusual  degree  of  miracle  working  power 
vouchsafed  to  Philip  was  expressly  granted  him 
to  overshadow  the  wonders  performed  by  Simon 
and  weaken  his  influence. 

Still,  it  was  the  truth  which  Philip  preached 
that  was  effectual  to  the  conversion  of  the  Sa¬ 
maritans.  Verse  12  tells  us  what  were  its  topics. 
His  preaching  was  especially  adapted  to  the  state 
of  mind  then  prevailing.  Simon’s  work,  though 
done  in  the  assumed  power  of  God,  was  all  for 
his  own  benefit ;  but  Philip’s  miracles  were  per¬ 
formed  to  emphasize  his  teaching  that  Christ 
was  a  King  and  His  society  a  kingdom ;  that  all 
the  gifts  of  its  members  were  subservient  not  to 
their  own  aggrandizement,  but  to  Him.  This 
was  the  foundation  of  Philip’s  preaching  and  it 
came  home  to  his  hearers  with  wonderful  force. 
The  tense  of  the  verb  baptized,  shows  that  the 
work  of  conversion  of  these  Samaritans  lasted 
over  a  considerable  period. 

Simon,  too,  was  impressed  with  the  character 
of  Philip’s  miracles,  “amazed”  (vs.  13)  at  them 
as  the  Samaritans  had  been  at  his  own  won¬ 
drous  works  (compare  vs.  11).  He  was  aston¬ 
ished  that  they  were  wrought  without  any  of  the 
secret  preparations  and  incantations  which  he 
and  other  sorcerers  used,  and  perceiving  that 
they  were  wrought  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  he 
was  quite  ready  to  believe  that  Jesus  was  actually 
that  great  power  of  God  whom  he  had  pretended 
to  be.  He  probably  looked  upon  baptism  as  a 
sort  of  initiation  into  an  order  which  knew  the 
occult  power  of  the  name  of  Jesus.  That  Philip 
did  not  perceive  that  Simon’s  belief  in  Jesus 
was  merely  an  intellectual  faith  and  had  no  moral 
character,  is  only  to  say  that  the  indwelling  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  did  not  remove  him,  any  more 
than  Peter  and  the  other  Apostles  above  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  mistake. 

The  Jerusalem  Church  was  not  slow  to  perceive 
the  immense  importance  of  Philip’s  work  in  Sa 
maria ;  they  recognized  that  it  formed  a  new 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  With  all 
the  Jewish  hatred  and  contempt  of  Samaritans, 
they  were  evidently  considered  to  stand  on  a 
higher  plane  than  Gentiles,  for  we  have  here 
none  of  the  hesitation  which  we  afterward  find 
in  the  case  of  the  Centurion  (xi.  3).  They  de¬ 
cided  at  once  to  send  Peter  and  John  as  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Apostolic  body,  not  to  investigate 
Philip’s  work,  but  to  recognize  and  vouch  for 
it.  The  converts  might  themselves  afterward 
come  to  doubt  the  reality  of  their  connection 
with  the  Church. unless  it  had  been  attested  by 
the  Apostles.  Peter  and  John  were  chosen  be¬ 
cause  they  had  already  proved  themselves  to  be 
leaders.  They  were  the  servants  of  the  Apostolic 
College,  but  without  question  they  were  the 
leading  members  of  that  body. 

The  coming  of  the  Apostles  brought  with  it 
the  Pentecostal  blessing.  Prayer  was  offered 
over  the  Samaritan  converts  by  Peter  and  John 
before  they  laid  their  hands  upon  them,  that 
the  converts  might  perceive  that  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  magical  in  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
they  then  received,  but  should  recognize  it  as 
coming  directly  from  God.  In  this  rite  (vs.  17) 
and  in  other  similar  passages  (xix.  6;  Heb.  vi. 
2,  etc. ),  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches 
find  the  authority  for  the  rite  of  Confirma¬ 
tion.  Those  churches  which,  like  our  own, 
do  not  find  this  rite  clearly  indicated  in  the  New 
Testament,  hold  that  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
here  bestowed  was  extraordinary  and  peculiar 
to  the  time  and  the  extraordinary  conditions  in 
which  the  early  Church  found  itself. 

Simon  saw  the  indications  that  these  converts 
had  really  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  he  cov¬ 
eted,  not  the  gift,  but  the  jiower  of  conferring 


the  gift  This  is  not  a  sin  peculiar  to  him. 
Self-seeking  under  the  guise  of  Christian  ac¬ 
tivity  is  its  essence. 

Peter  was  roused  to  holy  indignation  at  the 
implication  that  such  a  gift  could  be  bought 
with  money.  His  words  are  not  a  prediction, 
nor  an  imprecation,  but  an  outburst  of  feeling. 
He  perceived  that  Simon  was  wholly  superficial, 
selfish,  and  of  the  very  lowest  moral  perceptions ; 
yet  he  recognized  that  Simon’s  life  and  former 
experiences  might  have  much  to  do  with  his 
dreadful  error,  and  was  not  so  severe  as  in  the  case 
of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  who  sinned  against 
light  and  knowledge.  (Perhaps  Peter  had  this 
event  in  mind  when  he  wrote  1  Peter  i.  17,  18. ) 
There  was  still  room  for  repentance  in  Simon’s 
case,  as  there  had  not  been  in  that  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira. 

But  Simon  wanted,  not  forgiveness  of  sin,  but 
immunity  from  punishment.  He  still  thought 
that  there  was  magical  potency  in  the  Apostles’ 
prayers. 

That  development  is  still  going  on  in  Peter’s 
character  is  shown  here.  Especially  is  it  shown  in 
that  of  John,  who  only  a  few  years  ago  had  wanted 
to  call  fire  from  heaven  upon  the  Samaritans 
(Luke  ix.  54).  Peter  and  John  had  now  become 
masters  of  themselves,  secure  in  their  sense  of 
duty,  of  obligation  and  authority ;  yet  all  the 
more  humble,  lenient,  forgiving  as  they  came 
nearer  to  the  mind  of  Christ. 

THE  international  LESSON. 

The  First  Christian  Martyr. 

Acts  vi.  8-15,  vii.  54-60. 

Golden  Text. — Be  thou  faithful  unto  death 
and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life. — Rev.  ii. 
10. 

The  dangers  of  popularity  at  last  began  to 
confront  the  Church.  The  numbers  increased 
BO  greatly  that  all  could  not  be  under  the  per¬ 
sonal  influence  of  the  Apostles:  self-seeking  crept 
in,  notwithstanding  the  awful  warning  of  the 
death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira ;  personal  feeling 
and  racial  jealousies  became  a  factor;  the  con¬ 
verts  of  the  Dispersion  found  a  grievance  against 
the  Palestinian  converts — their  widows,  they 
thought,  did  not  receive  a  fair  share  of  the 
common  fund. 

The  Apostles  might  have  settled  the  trouble 
by  authority,  but  they  did  not.  They  put  it  to 
the  Church  to  select  for  themselves  men  whom 
they  could  trust  to  attend  to  these  things,  and 
this  was  done.  Seven  men  were  chosen  to  superin¬ 
tend  the  benevolences.  They  were  not,  however, 
to  be  mere  business  men ;  besides  honesty  and 
sagacity,  they  must  also  have  spirituality— a 
lesson  for  us  to-day.  All  the  men  chosen  have 
Greek  names — an  evidence  how  strong  was  the 
spirit  of  conciliation. 

The  result  of  this  spirit  of  conciliation  was 
the  natural  one  (vs.  7)— a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  disciples.  It  was  in  fact  an  epoch. 
The  Seven  were  men  of  wider  experience  and 
broader  culture  than  the  Apostles ;  the  time  had 
come  when  the  Church  needed  such,  especially 
in  breaking  down  the  wall  of  partition  (Eph  ii. 
14)  which  separated  Israel  from  the  Gentile 
world. 

The  most  gifted  of  the  Seven  was  doubtless 
Stephen.  The  great  wonders  and  signs  which 
he  did  (vs.  8)  appear  to  have  been  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  at  least,  wonders  of  eloquent  persuasion. 
There  were  more  than  two  hundred  Grecian 
synagogues  in  Jerusalem ;  here  he  preached,  and 
when  their  leaders  found  themselves  unable  to 
make  their  contention  good  against  his  eloquence 
and  power,  they  determined  to  be  rid  of  him. 
Among  those  who  were  “exceeding  bitter” 
against  him  was  doubtless  Saul  of  Tarsus,  of  the 
synagogue  of  Cilicia  (vs.  9);  but  we  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  one  of  those  who 
used  dishonorable  means  to  silence  Stephen  (vs. 
11). 

However,  Stephen  was  arrested  and  brought 
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before  the  Sanhedrin,  accused  of  speaking  against 
the  temple  and  the  law,  and  endeavoring  to 
change  the  customs  which  the  Jewish  Church 
had  received  from  Moses.  Our  lesson  omits  his 
long  and  eloquent  defense — it  was  not  completed, 
because  it  was  interrupted  by  his  hearers,  goaded 
to  desperation  by  the  truths  they  heard. 

All  that  we  know  of  Stephen  shows  that  he 
was  rapidly  ripening  for  heaven.  The  deep 
spiritual  apprehension  of  his  speech  shows  him 
to  have  been  indeed  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ( vs. 
55,  not  a  special  gift  for  the  emergency — a  per¬ 
manent  endowment,  as  the  Greek  word  shows). 
He  had  been  accused  before  the  earthly  high 
priest  of  blaspheming  the  earthly  temple;  he 
was  granted  a  vision  of  the  heavenly  temple  and 
of  the  Great  High  Priest. 

It  was  not  the  council,  but  the  multitude  of 
lookers-on,  that  acted  in  the  tumultuous  manner 
of  vs.  57 ;  but  the  council  surely  had  power  to 
control  the  multitude  had  it  been  so  inclined. 
It  was  certainly  illegal  for  the  Jews  to  put  a  man 
to  death  without  Roman  authority,  but  circum¬ 
stances  conspired  to  make  it  possible  just  then. 
Pilate,  whose  iniquities  had  come  to  light,  was 
recalled  by  the  emperor  in  the  year  37  A.D.,  and 
there  was  a  short  period  between  his  departure 
and  the  arrival  of  his  successor.  If,  as  seems 
probable,  the  arrest  of  Stephen  occured  at  this 
time,  it  would  be  only  the  worst  of  many  purely 
local  disorders,  with  which  the  Roman  military 
would  not  trouble  to  interfere. 

Stephen  suffered  outside  the  gate,  according 
to  law  (Lev.  xxiv.  14,  16,  comp.  Heb.  liii.  12, 
13),  and  all  the  proceedings  from  this  time  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  according  to  law.  It  was 
during  the  rain  of  stones  that  Stephen  called 
upon  Jesus  to  receive  his  spirit,  and  offered  the 
prayer  offered  by  Jesus  upon  the  cross.  His 
marvellous  calmness  showed  that  the  presence  of 
Jesus  was  a  reality  to  him. 

Stephen’s  martyrdom,  coming  almost  in  the 
height  of  the  popular  favor  of  the  Church,  was 
intended  to  teach  that  Christianity  “was  not 
only  the  force  which  was  to  triumph,  but  the 
power  in  which  men  were  to  suffer  and  bear 
and  die. 


Tenement  House  Chapter 

77  Madison  Street. 

Has.  Giorox  H.  McGrxw,  Chairman. 

Miss  Sophia  L.  Brewster,  Cor.  Sec. 

Miss  CLiARa  Fixl.o,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Alice  C.  Mater,  Snpt. 

NEIGHBORLY  KINDNESS. 

In  the  sorrow  and  anxiety  when  one  of  our 
loved  ones  is  laid  low  by  illness,  how  rarely  do 
we  appreciate  the  blessing  of  being  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  them  every  care  and  alleviation  that 
modern  science  can  suggest,  but  when  this 
dreaded  visitor  goes  into  a  humble  home  and 
seizes  upon  the  wage-earner  it  brings  misery  in¬ 
deed.  Not  only  are  there  no  additional  luxuries 
for  the  sufferer,  but  the  common  necessities  are 
soon  lacking,  and  both  invalid  and  those  who 
care  for  him  are  without  suflScient  nourishment, 
and  the  more  industrious  and  hard  working  the 
people,  the  longer  will  their  pride  keep  them 
from  asking  aid,  and  thus  many  a  valuable  life 
is  sacrificed  for  the  lack  of  proper  care  in  the 
beginning.  One  of  these  pitiful  cases  has  come 
to  us  this  winter.  We  first  learned  of  their 
needs  through  a  doctor  of  the  Summer  Corps, 
who  remembering  our  good  care  of  the  sick,  sent 
the  poor  woman  with  a  letter  to  Miss  Mayer. 
They  had,  alas,  waited  too  long  for  the  needed 
assistance,  and  the  husband  was  unmistakably 
stricken  with  consumption  and  fading  rapidly 
away.  The  only  thing  we  could  do  was  to  sup¬ 
ply  their  immediate  needs,  while  getting  the 
poor  man  into  the  hospital,  then  to  put  the  baby 
into  a  Home  temporarily,  and  help  the  mother, 
also  very  delicate,  to  get  work.  There  were  evi¬ 
dently  better  days  behind,  which  they  did  not 


like  to  talk  about,  but  at  last  a  neighbor,  one 
of  our  “mothers. ’’ won  the  confidence  of  the 
broken  hearted  little  woman,  and  she  admitted 
that  her  husband  had  well-to-do  relatives,  but 
that  owing  to  a  difference  of  faith  they  had  not 
approved  of  his  marriage,  and  had  had  nothing 
to  do  with  them  since. 

If  only  she  had  courage  to  go  to  them  they 
might  be  willing  to  bury  him ;  the  last  bitter 
drop  in  her  cup  of  sorrow  being  the  thought 
that  he  would  have  to  be  buried  in  the  potter’s 
field.  Only  those  can  realize  what  this  means, 
who  know  the  dreariness  of  these  pauper  burials. 
The  humble  friend  understood  it  all,  and  her 
woman’s  sympathy  and  energy  were  roused,  and 
finally  she  went  to  the  relatives  and  told  the 
story  so  simply  that  their  hearts  were  touched. 
They  sent  for  the  poor  little  wife  who  was  anx¬ 
iously  waiting  in  the  cold  outside,  talked  the 
matter  over,  and  ended  by  bringing  the  sick  man 
to  die  among  his  own  people,  and  to  be  buried 
in  the  family  plot.  He  only  lived  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  removal,  but  that  one  day  meant 
everything  to  them  both,  and  the  poor  little 
widow  gained  courage  to  take  up  her  heavy  bur¬ 
den.  Her  one  desire  now  is  to  work  hard  and 
earn  enough  to  take  back  her  baby  and  have  a 
little  home  again.  We  have  told  the  story  to 
show  how  these  overburdened  ones  can  and  do 
help  each  other,  and  how  our  great  desire  is  to 
help  them  to  do  this,  and  not  to  intrude  our¬ 
selves  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  this  blessed 
privilege. 

CHRISTIAN  endeavor' 

By  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 
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Worries. 

Feb.  15.  Christ  saves  from  them.  1.  Peter  1 ;  8-0. 

16.  Moses’ worry.  Exodus  4 :  10-17. 

17.  Elijah’s  worry.  1  Kings  10 : 1-18. 

18.  The  widow’s  worry.  1  Kings  17 : 8-16. 

10.  Trouble  without  worry.  2  Corinthians  4 : 8-18. 

20.  A  cure  for  worry.  1  Samuel  30 : 16. 

21.  Topic— Our  little  worries,  and  how  to  get  rid 

of  them.  Psalms  121 : 1-8;  John  14 : 1. 

The  original  idea  of  worry  is  of  something 
that  strangles,  or  pinches,  or  galls;  some  little 
thing  that  frets  one.  It  is  not  much  in  itself, 
but  in  its  continuance  makes  serious  trouble. 

From  this  it  comes  to  mean  that  over  which 
we  fret,  or  are  anxious  about  and  allow  to 
trouble  us.  It  may  be  a  little  thing,  but  is 
magnified  out  of  proportion,  and  looks  large  and 
hides  other  things,  as  does  an  object  near  the 
eye.  The  trouble  comes  from  the  point  of  view, 
and  a  want  of  reason,  or  faith.  There  is  no 
sense  like  common  sense  in  dealing  with  worries. 

Rising  higher  than  worry  is  anxiety  which 
worries  oneself  about  the  future  over  which 
one  has  little  control ;  and  generally  about  things 
which  will  never  happen.  God  is  always  be¬ 
tween  us  and  the  future ;  and  this  is  the  point 
of  view  in  the  psalm. 

Troubles  which  are  real  and  present  must  be 
met  and  borne,  or  relieved ;  but  much  of  what 
is  called  trouble  is  borrowed,  and  comes  of 
worry  and  anxiety,  and  might  be  relieved  by 
philosophy,  not  to  speak  of  faith. 

This  psalm  has  been  called  the  “Pilgrim’s 
Song.’’  It  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  traveler, 
and  the  soldier.  It  is  entitled  a  “Psalm  of 
Ascents,’’  and  was  probably  written  for  those 
who  were  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  feasts ; 
and  exalts  Jehovah  as  the  Guardian  and  Protec¬ 
tor  of  His  people,  who  make  Him  their  refuge 
and  strength  and  guide. 

The  hills,  or  mountains,  are  fortifications  for 
the  soldier,  and  places  of  refuge  for  the  pilgrim 
when  pursued;  and  Palestine  was  a  land  of 
strongholds  where  God  put  Israel  that  He  might 
protect  him.  But  Jerusalem  with  its  Zion  and 
Moriah  was  the  dwelling  place  of  Jehovah ;  and 
it  was  to  these  mountains  that  His  people  looked 
for  their  help.  Towards  them  they  hastened 
with  eager  feet,  and  when  they  reached  the 
place  where  they  could  see  the  holy  city  their 
joy  was  unbounded.  And  when  they  were  in 


bondage  they  sang  of  the  holy  place,  and  prayed 
towards  it,  longing  for  the  time  when  they  should 
set  their  feet  within  its  courts.  It  was  the 
thought  of  Jehovah  that  sustained  them  amidst 
all  their  troubles.  Daniel  prayed  with  his  win 
dow  open  toward  Jerusalem. 

He  who  was  their  Helper  was  the  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth.  Moses  in  his  song  strength¬ 
ens  himself  in  Jehovah  the  eternal,  the  almighty, 
the  omnipresent  God.  It  was  in  the  strength  of 
Hie  divine  Being  that  He  sent  him  to  Pharaoh. 
The  traveler  may  find  constant  help  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Jehovah,  the  creator  of  the  mountains 
and  the  sea ;  who  holds  all  the  forces  of  nature 
in  His  hand,  having  given  them  their  laws.  Or 
by  night,  he  may  look  up  to  the  heavens  and  see 
Him  whose  fingers  scattered  their  hosts  and 
directs  their  courses.  Some  would  make  this  a 
question,  “Whence  cometh  my  help?’’  And  a 
little  refiection  will  answer  that,  it  comes  from 
God  and  Him  alone.  If  Jehovah  be  for  us 
who  pan  be  against  us?  Who  shall  separate  us 
from  the  love  of  Christ?’’ 

It  is  not  enough  to  trust  in  His  power  in  gen¬ 
eral  ;  one  must  see  His  providence  as  particular 
and  personal.  Prayer  to  Him  may  reach  to  the 
events  of  daily  life  and  to  all  parts  of  one’s  way. 
The  traveler  over  the  rough  mountains  needs 
more  than  occasional  protection.  Every  step 
may  bring  danger.  His  foot  is  liable  to  slip  at 
any  time.  And  God  watches  over  one  step  as 
well  as  another.  “For  He  shall  give  Hie  angels 
charge  over  thee,  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways. 
They  shall  bear  thee  up  in  their  hands,  lest  thou 
dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone.’’ 

And  He  watches  by  night  as  well  as  by  day, 
both  of  which  are  alike  to  Him.  He  is  not  as 
was  Baal  whose  priests  Elijah  ridiculed  because 
of  his  impotence,  and  who  might  be  sleeping, 
and  they  should  cry  louder  to  wake  him.  A 
God  who  is  not  all  divine  and  always  divine  is 
no  god  at  all,  and  cannot  be  trusted.  Jehovah, 
who  is  the  keeper  of  Israel,  is  the  ever  living 
and  the  true  God. 

The  traveler  may  walk  in  the  burning  noon 
day  sun  through  the  desert,  and  Jehovah  will  be 
his  shade,  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a 
weary  land.  He  shall  abide  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Almighty.  And  by  night  His  pillar  of 
fire  shall  go  before  him  and  be  his  defense. 
When  God  rises  up  His  enemies  and  ours  are 
scattered. 

This  protection  reaches  unto  all  evil,  and  is 
not  only  against  evil  men  but  against  the  Evil 
one  himself. 

The  prayer  which  Christ  taught  His  disciples 
has  ever  been  the  prayer  of  God’s  people.  De¬ 
liver  me  from  the  Evil  one.  Christ  came  to 
defeat  Satan,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  brings  the 
comfort  of  his  defeat. 

Jehovah’s  keeping  reaches  unto  the  whole 
life,  to  its  going  out  and  coming  in,  to  all  its 
affairs,  and  reaches  through  life  unto  eternity, 
having  regard  not  only  to  earthly  good,  but 
heavenly  bliss.  Israel  and  the  Church  have  im¬ 
mortality  as  well  as  the  individual  believer. 

Faith  in  Jehovah  gives  courage  and  help  and 
protection  and  comfort  of  hope  to  all  who  trust 
in  Him.  And  this  faith  should  reach  to  all  the 
affairs  of  daily  life  and  to  every  part  of  the  way, 
as  well  as  to  the  end  and  to  the  eternal  life. 

Every  part  and  act  of  life  stand  related  to  the 
whole  and  to  the  end,  and  He  cares  for  the  life 
by  His  providence  over  each  event.  Hie  ser¬ 
vants  should  not  fret,  or  worry,  or  be  anxious, 
but  go  on  their  pilgrim  way  obediently,  trust¬ 
fully,  and  joyfully. 

Christ  comfort^  His  disciples  in  view  of  His 
derarture  by  the  cross  with  the  same  truth. 
“Ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  Me.’’  For 
whatever  you  look  to  God  look  to  Me,  trust  in 
Me  as  you  do  in  Him ;  for  I  am  God.  I  and  my 
Father  are  one.  I  will  prepare  a  mansion  for 
you  in  His  house.  I  will  abide  with  you.  1 
will  come  for  you,  and  receive  you  unto  Myself. 
And  through  the  Holy  Spirit’s  abiding  I  will 
be  your  Teacher  and  Guide  and  Comforter.  It 
was  the  same  Keeper  who  said,  “Cast  thy  bur¬ 
den  on  the  Lord  and  He  shall  sustain  thee,  and 
“Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy 
laden  and  I  will  give  you  rest.’’ 
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Children’s  Department 


MOTHERHOOD. 

A  life  that’s  full 
Of  little  cares. 

And  donbts  and  fears, 

No  other  shares; 

And  yet  a  life 
That's  glad  with  good— 

The  strong,  pure  Joy  of  Motherhood. 

A  bright  bine  sky 
Of  happiness. 

Clouded  at  times 
Or  more  or  less; 

A  life's  that  full 
Of  power  for  good; 

Thus  is  the  life  of  Motherhood. 

— O.  Weatherby. 


A  BRAVE  LITTLE  OIRL. 

Just  one  more  kiss  for  good  night,  mamma. 

Just  one  more  kiss  for  good  night; 

And  then  yon  may  go  to  my  dear  papa. 

And— yes,  yon  may  put  out  the  light; 

For  I'll  promise  you  truly  I  won't  be  afraid. 

As  I  was  last  night  you’ll  see; 

'Cause  I’m  going  to  be  papa’s  braoc  little  maid. 

As  he  told  me  I  ought  to  be. 

But  the  shadows  won’t  seem  so  dark,  mamma. 

If  you’ll  kiss  me  a  little  bit  more; 

And  you  know  I  can  listen,  and  hear  where  yon  are, 

If  you  only  tcon’t  shut  the  door. 

For  if  I  can  bear  you  talking,  I  think 
It  will  make  me  so  sleepy,  maybe. 

That  I’ll  go  to  sleep  Just  as  quick  as  a  wink. 

And  forget  to— to  cry  like  a  baby. 

You  needn’t  be  laughing,  my  mamma  dear. 

While  you’re  hugging  me  up  so  tight; 

You  think  I  am  trying  to  keep  yon  here. 

You,  and— I  guess— the  light. 

Please  kiss  me  good  night  once  more,  mamma; 

I  could  surely  my  promise  keep 

If  you’d  only  stay  with  me  Just  as  you  are. 

And  kiss  me  till  I  go  to  sleep. 

—Harper’s  Round  Table. 

STAYING  POWER. 

By  Susan  Teal  Perry. 

Delaie  Downee  stood  on  the  corner  of  the  road, 
at  the  turnpike,  waiting  for  the  four  o’clock 
stage  to  p>aas.  When  the  old  stage-driver  reined 
up  his  horses  to  take  in  his  passenger  a  sur¬ 
prised  look  came  over  his  face.  As  he  took 
Delsie’s  valise  in  his  hand  and  held  the  stage 
door  for  her  to  get  in  he  asked,  “Going  visiting, 
Delsie?’’ 

There  were  no  other  passengers  that  afternoon, 
and  as  the  young  girl  had  known  the  old  stage- 
driver  all  her  life,  she  was  glad  to  have  some  one 
to  unburden  her  troubled  heart  to. 

“I  don’t  know,  Mr.  Davis,  j’ust  where  I  shall 
fetch  up.  I’ve  started  for  the  city.  I’ve  made 
up  my  mind  that  it  is  time  for  me  to  start  for 
somewhere.  The  truth  is,  I  can’t  stand  Aunt 
’Mandy’s  aggravating  ways  another  hour.’’ 

The  driver  kept  drumming  on  the  dash-board 
with  the  end  of  his  whip  handle  while  Delsie 
was  talking.  When  she  finished  he  said,  “But 
what’s  your  Aunt  ’Mandy  going  to  do  without 
you?’’ 

“That’s  her  lookout,  Mr.  Davis.  She  never 
appeared  to  appreciate  anything  I  ever  did  for 
her.  I  didn’t  mind  the  work;  1  could  get  on 
with  that  well  enough ;  but  she  is  so  unreason¬ 
able  and  fussy  that  she  keeps  me  stirred  up  all 
the  while.  1  want  to  go  and  work  somewhere 
where  folks  are  pleasant.  Many  times  I’ve 
gone  upstairs  and  picked  up  my  things  and  said 
to  myself,  ‘Now  I’ll  go  to  the  city  and  get  a  sit¬ 
uation.  I  wont  stay  and  be  imposed  upon 
another  hour ;’  but  when  I  began  to  pick  up, 
I’d  wonder  what  Aunt  ’Mandy  would  do  without 
me,  for  nobody  else  would  go  there  and  put  up 
with  her  ways.  Then  I’d  make  up  my  mind  to 
try  and  bear  it  a  spell  longer.  But  to-day  she 
tantalized  me  so  much,  that  I  just  made  up  my 
mind  that  I’d  go,  and  I’m  going.’’ 

“Your  Aunt ’Mandy  must  have  took  on  bad 
when  you  left,  Delsie?’’ 

“She  didn’t  know  it,  Mr.  Davie.  I’m  so 


chicken  hearted  that  if  I  told  her  I  was  really 
going  and  she’d  made  a  fuse,  I’d  be  just  foolish 
enough  to  take  off  my  things  and  stay.  ’’ 

“You’ve  done  first  rate  for  the  old  lady,  Delsie. 
All  the  folks  in  town  will  agree  to  that.’’ 

“Why  didn’t  any  of  them  say  so  when  they 
came  in  and  knew  I  was  tired?  When  anybody 
Is  trying  to  stand  up  under  a  crushing  load,  it 
would  lighten  it  a  great  deal,  f’m  thinking,  if 
somebody  came  in  and  gave  a  lift  by  a  few  words 
of  encouragement.  If  folks  thought  I  was  doing 
anything  worthy  of  mention,  why  didn’t  they 
tell  me  so  once  in  awhile?  It  would  have  helped 
me  to  endure  it  all.  ’’ 

“Well,  that’s  just  what  they  ought  to  have 
dune,  Delsie.  But  I  suppose  they  took  it  for 
granted  that  you  knew  you  were  doing  a  good 
work.  Folks  take  too  much  for  granted  in  this 
world.  ’  ’ 

“What  a  fuss  folks  made  over  Agnes  Wilcox 
when  she  came  home  from  college  with  the  prize. 
And  what  a  time  there  was  over  Lucy  Whitcomb, 
Mr.  Davis,  when  she  came  home  visiting  after 
she  started  that  dressmaker’s  shop  in  the  city 
and  did  so  well  I  think,  maybe,  if  I  have  a 
chance,  I  can  do  something,  too,  and  come  back 
to  this  town  and  surprise  the  folks.  That  mao 
who  lectured  at  the  school-house  last  winter 
talked  about  going  to  work  and  finding  out  what 
there  is  in  us ;  what  strength  of  character  we 
have,  and  what  we  are  capable  of  doing.  ’  ’ 

“Well  now,  Delsie,  let  me  tell  you  that  it  aint 
half  so  hard  to  march  behind  the  music  as  it  is 
to  trudge  along  without  any  tune.  It  takes  lots 
more  Christian  grace  to  put  up  with  an  aggra¬ 
vating  old  body  like  your  Aunt  ’Mandy,  than  it 
does  to  go  out  to  work  where  other  folks  are 
stirring  about  lively.  We  all  get  tumbled  up 
and  down  in  our  minds  sometimes.  John  Bun- 
yan  says  he  did,  and  he  was  about  as  good  a  man 
as  we’ve  heard  tell  of.  Delsie,  you’re  running 
away  from  the  work  the  Lord  laid  out  for  you. 
There’s  nobody  that’ll  do  for  your  Aunt  ’Mandy, 
as  you  have.  Your  mother  thought  a  sight  of 
her— she  was  her  only  sister— and  you  know  when 
she  died  of  the  fever  your  Aunt  ’Mandy  took  you 
homo.  You  were  only  a  baby,  and  e^e  has  done 
the  beet  she  could  for  you  all  along — you  wan’t 
one  of  those  babies  that  would  lie  quiet  in  the 
cradle  and  let  folks  go  on  with  their  work,  either. 
I’ve  been  in  to  your  Aunt’s  sometimes  when  she 
was  clear  beat  out,  because  you  was  so  aggra¬ 
vatin’.  I  remember  she  said  one  time,  ‘Let 
patience  have  her  perfect  work,  Mr.  Davis.’ 
She  was  dreadful  patient  in  those  days.  It’s  all 
along  one  of  those  infirmities  of  the  fiesh  she’s  got, 
that  makes  her  so  trying  now.  What  would  any 
of  us  be  if  we’d  been  bed  ridden  ten  years?  It 
takes  more  strength  of  character  and  Christian 
grace  to  have  staying  power  than  it  does  going 
power,  sometimes,  child.  Hadn’t  you  better  get 
right  off  here  and  run  back  to  your  work,  cross 
the  lots,  step  up  the  back  stairs  and  take  off  your 
Sunday  clothes,  put  on  your  work-a  day  dress 
again,  and  kneel  down  and  ask  the  Lord  to  give 
you  staying  power?  There  are  lots  of  folks  in 
heaven  who  never  took  any  of  this  world’s  prizes 
— folks  like  you  that  are  set  off  in  comers  and 
lonely  places  doing  some  important  work  for  the 
Lord  of  a  kind  that  don’t  set  ’em  up  much  now, 
maybe,  but  it  will  be  better  known  by-and-by. 
Want  to  get  off,  Delsie?’’ 

“Yes,  Mr.  Davis,  I  guess  I’d  better  go  back 
and  try  to  stick  to  my  place  a  spell  longer.’’ 

“Pray  for  staying  power,  Delsie.  I’ll  bring 
your  bag  around  when  I  come  back  from  the 
station  to-night.’’ 

Two  years  passed.  Aunt  ’Mandy  had  accom¬ 
plished  her  warfare  with  the  ills  of  the  fiesh. 
The  small  amount  of  property  left  had  been  willed 
to  Delsie,  but  it  was  going  to  be  necessary  for 
her  to  earn  something  to  add  to  it.  The  place 
was  advertised  to  be  sold  at  auction,  and  Delsie 
sat  alone  the  evening  before  the  sale  wondering 
what  she  was  going  to  do.  ^A  knock  at  the  door 


caused  her  to  look  up  and  see  the  old  stage- 
driver  standing  on  the  threshold. 

“Good  evening,  Delsie.’’  1  came  round  to 
tell  you  about  two  lady  jMssengers  I  had  to-day. 
They  came  from  the  city,  and  are  going  to  bid 
off  this  place  to-morrow  and  make  what  they  call 
‘A  Working  Girl’s  Rest’  of  it.  They  asked  me 
if  1  could  recommend  any  good  young  woman 
about  here  to  take  charge  of  it  for  ’em ;  some¬ 
body,  they  said,  that  would  have  a  faculty  for 
getting  along  with  folks’  odd  ways  and  peculiar¬ 
ities.  I  told  ’em,  Delsie  Downs  is  just  the  one 
for  that  place.  She’s  got  lots  of  staying  jwwer 
in  her.’’ 

And  that  is  the  way  that  Delsie  Down’s  has 
become  so  sweet  to  many  a  weary  city  worker 
who  found  strength  and  cheer  by  a  few  weeks 
stay  at  “Good  Rest.’’ 


JERRY’S  VALENTINE. 

Jerry  was  standing  near  the  door,  looking  very 
sad.  Jerry  was  our  paper  boy.  I  call  him  ours, 
for  he  was  always  at  the  station  when  we  took 
the  afternoon  train  from  the  city.  As  I  came  near 
the  boy,  I  said,  “What  is  the  matter,  Jerry?’’ 

“Oh,  Missis!  you  wont  think  it  is  much,  but 
I’ve  lost  my  valentine.’’ 

“Your  valentine,  Jerry?  Why,  Valentine’s 
Day  doesn’t  come  till  next  week.’’ 

“Yes,  I’ve  lost  it;  and  I’ll  tell  you  how  it  is. 
I’ve  been  savin’  up,  and  I  bought  it  last  night. 
One  of  ’em  with  an  angel  on  it  and  lace  all  over. 
Miss  Sadie  would  like  it,  you  see,  for  she  knows 
’bout  angels.  Oh!  you  don’t  know  Miss  Sadie? 
She’s  great,  she  is,  and  my  Sunday-school  teacher 
up  to  the  mission.’’ 

Our  train  was  starting.  Jerry  had  followed 
me  into  the  car.  Jerry  jumped  off  and  we  did 
not  see  him  again.  I  had  bought  a  paper,  and 
as  I  opened  it,  out  fell  a  valentine.  Jerry’s  val¬ 
entine  for  Miss  Sadie.  I  laid  it  down  carefully 
and  the  next  day  I  carried  it  with  me  to  the  city. 
I  looked  for  Jerry.  I  could  not  see  him. 

“Where  is  Jerry?’’  I  asked  the  man  at  the 
door. 

“He  was  hurt  yesterday.  Gone  to  the  hospi¬ 
tal,  ’  ’  was  his  reply. 

Our  Jerry  hurt  1  All  day  I  thought  of  him, 
and  as  soon  as  work  was  over,  I  hurried  to  the 
hospital.  The  nurse  told  me  that  Jerry  had  been 
run  over  in  jumping  from  the  car  and  must  lose 
his  leg. 

“May  I  see  him?’’  I  asked. 

“Oh,  yesl  Perhaps  you  are  the  one  he  has 
been  asking  for.  It’s  been  ‘Miss  Sadie’  and 
‘valentine’  all  night  long.’’ 

“I  am  not  Miss  Sadie,’’  I  said,  “but  I  have 
the  valentine.’’ 

Poor  little  fellow ;  there  he  lay.  whiter  almost 
than  the  snowy  pillow !  He  knew  me,  and  smiled 
as  I  leaned  over  and  kissed  his  forehead. 

“Well,  how  is  this,  Jerry?’’ 

“I  guess  I’m  done  for.  I  was  getting  off  that 
fast  express  an  I  s’pose  1  was  thinkin’  of  my  val¬ 
entine  and  where  1  could  find  it  more’n  of  my 
steps.  So  here  I  am.  1  tho’t  first  you  might 
be  Miss  Sadie ;  but  I  guess  she’ll  be  here,  too, 
for  I  prayed  last  night  that  she  might  come. 
And  what  do  you  think  I  asked  for  besides  I  my 
valentine.  ’  ’ 

The  nurse  nodded,  and  I  brought  the  precious 
valentine  from  my  bag.  Jerry’s  eyes  fairly 
danced. 

“Where  did  you  find  it?  How  did  it  come 
back  to  me?’’ 

Then  I  told  him  how  it  had  been  hidden  away 
in  my  paper,  just  as  he  had  handea  it  to  me  the 
night  before. 

Jerry  was  tired  and  I  said  “goodbye,’’  as  I 
watched  the  nurse  carefully  laying  the  dear  val¬ 
entine  that  had  cost  so  much  pain,  under  the 
boy’s  pillow. 

For  many  days  I  was  too  busy  to  go  to  the 
hospital.  I  heard  through  a  kind  friend  who 
took  flowers  and  fruit  to  Jerry,  that  he  was  better. 
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BAKING  POWDER 

ROYAL — the  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  baking  powders  in  the  world — cel¬ 
ebrated  for  its  great 
leavening  strengfth  and 
purity.  It  makes  your 
cakes,  biscuit,  bread, 
etc.,  healthful,  it  assures 
you  against  alum  and  all 
forms  of  adulteration 
that  go  with  the  cheap 
brands. 


ROYAL  BARINO  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


Valentine’s  Day  came  and  I  went  to  the  hospital, 
bearing  messages  of  loving  remembrance  for  Jerry 
from  the  many  friends  his  story  had  made  for 
him. 

Close  by  the  bed  sat  Miss  Sadie ;  I  knew  it 
was  she,  for  in  her  hand  she  held  the  precious 
valentine.  Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  I 
stood  quietly  at  the  head  of  the  bed. 

While  I  stood  there,  1  heard  him  whisper, 
“Miss  Sadie,  its  all  right  It’s  yours — I’m  going 
DOW  -I  see  an  angel  pertier  than  yours  Miss 
Sadie — it’s  jest  as  you  said — I  hear  ’em  singin’ 
— them’s  angels— angels. ’’  Then  the  little  voice 
was  hushed,  and  Jerry  had  gone  to  that  world 
where  the  angels  are  more  beautiful  than  the  one 
on  Miss  Sadie’s  valentine. 

Emma  R.  Hoao. 


WrLUE  AND  TAD  LXNCODN. 

Julia  Taft  Bayne  contributes  an  article  to  the 
February  St  Nicholas  on  “Willie  and  Tad  Lin¬ 
coln,’’  who  were  playmates  of  her  brother  during 
the  time  that  they  lived  in  the  White  House. 
Mrs.  Bayne  says:  Willie  Lincoln  was  the  most 
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lovable  boy  I  ever  knew — sensible,  sweet-tem¬ 
pered,  and  gentle  mannered.  He  was  rather 
fair,  with  blue  gray  eyes,  while  Tad  had  quick, 
dark  eyes,  and  a  fiery  temper.  Though  very  af¬ 
fectionate  when  he  chose,  Tad  was  unyielding 
in  his  dislikes.  His  peculiar  defect  of  speech 
made  it  difScult  for  strangers  to  understand 
him,  but  those  who  saw  him  every  day  had  no 
difficulty.  The  two  Lincoln  boys  were  then  a 
little  over  ten  and  eight  years  of  age,  my  two 
brothers  being  a  year  or  two  older.  The  elder, 
Horatio,  or  “Budd,’’  as  he  was  always  called, 
was  fair,  like  Willie  Lincoln,  while  Hally  was 
dark.  This  resemblance  of  the  two  pairs  of 
boys  was  often  remarked  upon. 

Willie  and  Tad  were  two  healthy,  rollicking 
Western  boys  who  had  never  been  accustomed  to 
restraint.  The  notice  which  their  father’s  ex¬ 
alted  station  brought  upon  them  was  at  times 
distasteful.  Willie  once  said:  “Wasn’t  there 
ever  a  President  who  had  children  before?  I 
wish  they  wouldn’t  stare  at  us  so.’’ 

The  first  time  they  went  to  church  with  us, 
Willie  said  :  “Will  he  pray  for  us,  do  you  think? 
Preachers  always  pray  so  long  for  Pa.  ’  ’  Dr. 
Smith  did  pray  for  them,  as  he  recognized  them 
in  our  pew.  Willie’s  cheeks  grew  very  red,  but 
Tad  was  sitting  on  the  floor  of  the  pew,  and 
heeded  not  He  was  so  uneasy  that  he  always 
sat  on  the  floor  a  good  part  of  the  service,  draw¬ 
ing  pictures,  and  amusing  himself  with  what¬ 
ever  he  could  find  in  hie  pockets. 

On  another  Sunday,  when  he  was  unusually 
restless,  a  young  officer  friend  of  ours  gave  him 
a  knife,  which  he  thought  Tad  would  not  open, 
but  he  did,  and  cut  his  finger,  and  I  had  to  do 
it  up  in  my  best  embroiderM  handkerchief. 

On  this  occasion  I  was  goaded  to  say,  “I’ll 
never  take  you  to  church  ag[ain,  Thomas  Lin¬ 
coln!’’ — he  hated  of  all  tbinge  to  be  called 
Thomas — “I  just  suffer  agonies  all  the  time!’’ 
“Well,’’  said  Tad,  “wasn’t  Willie  sitting  up 
there,  good  as  pie,  and  you  poked  me  with  your 
toe?’’ 


A  little  boy,  when  asked  why  he  remained  on 
his  knees  after  he  had  finished  his  prayers,  said, 
“Well,  mother,  you  know  it  says  in  the  hymn, 
“Satan  trembles  when  he  sees  toe  weakest  saint 
upon  his  knees, ’’ BO  I  thought  I’d  make  him 
shake  a  little  longer. — Watchman. 


HORSE  STORIES. 

A  London  correspondent  tells  of  a  most  intelli¬ 
gent  ’bus  horse  running  on  the  Bayswater  route. 
When  this  fine  animal  sees  any  one  waving  an 
umbrella  or  stick  as  a  signal  to  attract  the 
driver’s  attention,  it  instantly  stops,  and  it 
actually  turns  its  head  to  watch  the  passenger 
taken  up  before  it  will  start  again.  Equally 
remarkable  is  the  intelligence  displayed  by  an 
old  horse  belonging  to  Sir  Blundell  Maple’s  firm. 
This  old  horse  is  worked  with  a  young  one, 
which  it  takes  under  its  control  in  a  most  amus¬ 
ing  manner.  For  instance,  when  the  team  is 
halted,  the  old  horse  will  take  the  young  one’s 
rein  in  its  mouth,  and  hold  it  there  until  the 
signal  to  move  on  is  given. 


GEN.  GRANT’S  GAME  OF  MDMBLE-TH  E-PEG. 

An  old  citizen  of  Georgetown,  Ohio,  relates 
the  following  incident: 

A  favorite  game  with  the  boys  of  John  D. 
White’s  subscription  school,  at  Georgetown, 
was  mumble  the  peg. 

Grant  couldn’t  play  the  game  very  skilfully, 
and  the  peg  always  got  a  few  clandestine  licks 
every  time  he  was  to  pull  it.  On  one  occasion 
it  was  driven  in  so  deep  that  the  boys  thought 
Lys  could  never  get  it  out.  He  set  to  work  with 
his  forehead  down  in  the  dirt,  the  sun  beating 
hot  upon  him,  and  the  crowd  of  boys  and  girls 
shutting  out  every  breath  of  fresh  air.  The 
peg  would  not  move.  The  red-faced,  shock¬ 
headed,  thick  set  boy,  with  his  face  now  all 
over  mud,  had  forgotten  hie  comrades  and  saw 
only  one  thing  in  the  world,  that  was  this  stub¬ 
born  peg.  The  boll  rang,  but  the  boy  did  not 
hear  it.  A  minute  later,  after  a  final  effort,  he 
staggered  to  his  feet  with  the  peg  in  hie  mouth. 
The  old  schoolmaster  was  in  the  door  of  the 
school  house,  with  his  long  beech  switch — the 
only  person  to  be  seen.  There  was  glee  inside 
at  this  new  development,  here  was  fun  the  boys 
had  not  counted  on.  Imagine  their  surprise, 
when,  as  the  boy  came  closer,  and  the  stern  old 
schoolmaster  saw  his  face,  he  set  down  the 
switch  inside  the  door  and  came  outside.  One 
boy  slipped  to  the  window,  and  reported  to  the 
rest. 

The  old  man  was  pouring  water  on  Lys  Grant’s 
hands  and  having  him  wash  his  face.  He  gave 
him  his  red  bandanna  to  wipe  it  dry.  What 
the  school  saw  a  minute  later  was  the  school¬ 
master  coming  in,  patting  this  very  red  and  em¬ 
barrassed  boy  on  the  head. — Hamlin  Garland  in 
McClure’s  Magazine. 


A  few  months  ago  an  English  religious  paper 
told  a  story  of  a  clergyman  who  was  called  sud¬ 
denly  to  preach  before  the  students  of  a  college. 
He  hurriedly  chose  out  of  his  “barrel’’  a  ser¬ 
mon  of  general  character  which  he  thought 
would  be  appropriate,  and  without  reading  it 
went  to  the  college  chapel,  the  congregation  of 
which  was  wholly  composed  of  students.  He  got 
along  famously  until  near  the  close,  when  he 
amazed  the  boys  by  beginning  his  peroration 
thus:  “And  now  a  word  in  conclusion  to  you 
who  are  mothers.  ’  ’  The  sermon  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  promiscuous  congregation,  and  the 
preacher  did  not  have  the  presence  of  mind  to 
substitute  “students’’  for  “mothers’’  and  see 
that  his  language  conformed  to  the  end. 
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cheered  for  the  President  until  they  wwe^hostsei 
and  had  a  good  time  generally.  It  brought  back 
old  times  to  us  very  forcibly  and  made  us  the 
least  bit  homesick.  We  trust  now  that  business 
will  revive  and  that  money  will  flow  into  the 
Board’s  treasury.” 

At  Jackson,  that  lonely  island  in  the  Paciflc, 
the  enthusiasm  of  patriotism  rose  so  high  that 
some  young  ladies  in  Orange,  New  Jersey,  were 
requested  to  make  a  collection  of  McKinley  but¬ 
tons  as  a  most  acceptable  gift  for  our  young 
patriots — the  Hydahs  of  the  archipelago.  A  col¬ 
lection  was  made,  and  two  miniature  flags  ac¬ 
companied  each  button,  in  which  our  prospec¬ 
tive  citizens  will  heartily  rejoice.  H.  E.  B. 

WAGES  FOR  FITS  TEARS. 

The  New  York  Bureau  of  the  Statistioa  of  Labor 
has  just  issued  its  fourteenth  annual  report,  which 
covers  very  thoroughly  the  question  of  wages  in  the 
various  industries  of  the  State  over  the  period  of  the 
past  five  years. 

From  the  figures  given,  it  is  shown  that  in  1801 
returns  were  received  from  1,731  establishments  in 
the  sixty-five  general  Industries  of  the  State,  and 
showed  that  200,888  persons  were  employed  by  these 
concerns,  and  their  total  wages  amounted  to  188,- 
257,&11.08,  which  was  an  average  of  $406.51  a  year  for 
each  employee. 

In  1803  there  were  reports  from  1,8^  establish¬ 
ments,  in  which  215,880  workmen  were  employed, 
and  the  average  rate  of  wages  had  risen  to  $466.18. 

From  that  time  on,  however,  there  has  been  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  rate  of  wages,  1806  showing  an  average 
of  $460.41  a  year  for  the  worker,  1804  an  average  of 
$430.97,  while  in  1806  the  average  had  declined  still 
further,  to  $486.28. 

The  returns  show  that  the  wages  in  almost  all 
the  trades  have  fallen  off  during  the  period  men. 
tiened,  with  the  exception  of  the  gas  and  electric 
light  business  In  regard  to  the  latter,  electric  light 
couipanies  paid  their  employees  an  average  of  $740.92 
in  1891,  and  $1,091.86  in  1806.  The  wages  of  tile 
workers  in  the  gas  companies  also  increased,  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  profits  were  growing  in  both  these 
branwes  of  business. 
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,  “In  a  portion  of  the  aouthem  territory  from 
which  the  red  man  has  now  been  driven,  I  once 
attended  a  large  protracted  meeting  in  the  wild 
forest.  The  preacher’s  subject  was  ’Christ  and 
Him  crucified.  ’  He  spoke  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
who  came  into  the  world  to  save  the  lost ;  how 
He  met  the  rude  buffetings  of  the  heartless  sol¬ 
diers,  and  then  drew  a  picture  of  Christ  weep¬ 
ing  in  Qethsemane,  and  last  of  all  ss  bleeding 
on  the  cross.  The  congregation  wept.  Soon 
there  was  a  slight  movement  and  a  tall  son  of 
the  forest,  with  tears  on  bis  red  cheeks,  came  up 
to  the  pulpit  and  asked:  ’Did  Jesus  die  for 
me?  die  for  poor  Indian?  Me  have  no  lands  to 
give  to  Jesus,  the  white  man  take  them  away ; 
me  give  Him  my  dog  and  my  rifle.  ’  The  minis¬ 
ter  told  him  Jesus  could  not  accept  these  gifts, 
when  the  Indian  added  more,  thus:  ’Me  give 
Jesus  my  dog,  my  rifle  and  my  blanket  ’  The 
minister  replied  that  these  were  not  the  things 
that  Jesus  asked.  The  poor  ignorant  but  gener¬ 
ous  creature,  bent  his  head  in  sorrow  and  then 
raising  his  eyes,  he  fixed  them  on  the  preacher, 
while  he  sobbed  out  ’Here  is  poor  Indian,  will 
Jesus  take  him?’  A  thrill  ran  through  all  pres¬ 
ent  to  see  this  fierce  son  of  the  wilderness  now 
sitting  in  his  right  mind,  at  the  feet  of  Jesus.” 

Miss  Lincoln  reported  an  encouraging  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  treasury ;  the  month  of  January  clon¬ 
ing  with  an  advance  of  $6,500. 

From  the  Mormon  school  at  Montpelier,  Idaho, 
there  come  also  gleams  of  encouragement. 

Miss  Leonard  writes:  ’’We  have  just  begun 
our  thirty-secoud  term  of  school.  We  have  had 
no  preaching  for  three  months.  The  Sunday- 
school  is  kept  up  regularly  and  with  interest. 
My  own  class  numbers  one  hundred  and  seven¬ 
teen,  with  an  average  of  fifty.  From  this  class 
I  have  two  meetings  every  Monday,  my  ’Buds  of 
Promise,’  and  ’Boys’  Brigade.’  The  young  peo¬ 
ple  still  continue  to  come  to  our  house  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evenings,  and  we  spend  a  profitable  and 
pleasant  hour  together.  Three  of  my  former 
Sunday-school  pupils  have  united  with  *^the 
church  since  my  last  report,  so  we  have,  once 
in  a  while,  something  to  encourage  us,  but  we 
are  thirsting  for  the  preached  Word.”  Miss 
Lincoln  said  that  Mr.  Darwin  B.  James,  the 
husband  of  our  beloved  president,  was  ill.  Ear¬ 
nest  prayers  were  offered  that  this  valuable  life 
might  be  spared  to  the  church  and  the  country. 
To  those  who  are  studying  the  topic  for  Febru¬ 
ary  it  may  be  helpful  to  note  that  the  Indian 
schools  of  the  Woman’s  Executive  Committee 
reach  portions  of  sixteen  tribes:  The  Sioux, 
Creeks,  Choctaws,  Cherikees,  Chickasaws,  Shaw- 
nees,  Kiowas,  Apaches,  Pima  and  Papago,  Sac 
and  Fox  (counted  one  tribe).  Laguna,  Yute, 
Nez  Perces,  Maraposa  and  Yumas.  These  are 
found  in  Indian  Territory,  New  Mexico,  Ari¬ 
zona,  Colorado,  Iowa,  Idaho,  Montana  and 
South  Dakota,  and  are  exclusive  of  the  natives 
of  Alaska.  There  are  six  tribes  included  in 
the  Sioux  nation.  We  have  also  in  the 
occasional  representatives  of  other  schools. 
Tahlequah,  and  not  Park  Hill,  as  stated  last 
week,  by  mistake,  is  the  capital  of  the  Creek 
nation. 

No  people  released  from  the  heavy  and  often  cruel 
despotism  of  a  superior  race,  also  emerging  from 
the  horrors  of  heathenism  are  more  appreciative 
of  the  influence  of  Christian  civilization  than 
our  wide- awake  neighbors  in  Alaska,  particu 
larly  the  pupils  in  the  mission  schools.  Proud 
and  happy  under  the  protection  of  the  stars  and 
stripes,  they  celebrated  with  rejoicing  the  result 
of  the  latK  Presidential  election.  Mrs.  Austin 
writes  from  Sitka:  ’’The  children  have  been 
celebrating  the  election  of  Major  McKinley. 
The  band  marched  down  town  and  played  patri¬ 
otic  songs  in  front  of  the  hotel,  then  came  home 
and  built  a  large  bonfire  on  the  hospital  grounds. 
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WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  monthly  meeting  with  its  double  subject 
of  China  and  Itinerating  Work  in  all  mission 
fields  was  held  on  February  third.  Miss  Haw¬ 
ley  was  the  leader  and  after  a  brief  devotional 
service,  she  said:  “J  have  recently  read  that  one 
of  Confucius’  sayings  was  that  a  philosopher 
need  not  go  about  to  proclaim  the  truth,  for  if 
he  has  it,  people  will  come  to  him  to  learn. 
But  Christ  said,  Qo  ye  into  all  the  world  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.  I  shall 
always  remember  what  a  Christian  Chinaman 
said  to  me  about  the  love  of  Jesus.  It  was  this: 
‘I  tell  you  just  what  it  is  like,  compared  with 
that  of  Coilfucius.  You  in  water  and  like  to 
drown.  Confucius  stand  on  land  and  call  and 
tell  you  how  to  get  out  But  Jesus  Christ  see 
you,«and  get  in  boat  and  come  out  and  save 
you !’ 

I  wish  this  hour  we  could  see  what  our  mis¬ 
sionaries  are  doing  all  over  the  world.  Proba¬ 
bly  we  can  hardly  imagine  anything  they  are 
not  doing  in  the  line  of  their  work;  it  is  so 
varied.  But  we  have  an  unusual  number  of 
them  with  us  and  we  want  to  hear  from  each 
one,”  and  she  introduced  Mrs.  Charles  B.  New¬ 
ton  of  Jullundur,  India,  who  said  apropos  of 
the  Chinaman’s  illustration : 

That  is  just  what  we  teach  in  India.  Often 
have  I  heard  my  husband  use  this  illustration : 
A  man  has  taken  arsenic  and  a  doctor  comes 
and  says,  “That  is  a  bad  thing;  it  is  poison; 
you  must  never  do  that  again,”  and  never  sug¬ 
gests  a  remedy.  So  the  teachings  of  Moham¬ 
med  and  the  Hindu  religion  as  we  meet  them  in 
the  Punjab  may  be  good,  but  only  Christ  can 
savn. 

Mrs.  Newton  went  on  to  say  that  her  own  mis¬ 
sionary  work  has  been  limited,  as  she  has  had 
the  cares  of  a  mother  of  eight  children,  but  her 
interest  has  been  keen  and  her  prayers  earnest 
for  the  work  of  others.  Miss  Downs  and  Miss 
Given  have  done  very  interesting  work  itiner¬ 
ating  as  well  as  teaching.  They  find  the  dis¬ 
tributing  of  cards  effective  in  attracting  people. 
They  went  to  one  town  whose  ruins  showed  it  to 
be  two  or  three  centuries  old,  though  now  hav¬ 
ing  only  12,000  inhabitants.  After  pitching 
their  tents,  they  found  that  the  women  passed 
near  by,  going  to  their  bathing,  so  they  had  a 
good  chance  to  reach  them.  They  were  inter¬ 
ested,  but  the  men  came  and  overlooked  the  gath¬ 
erings  and  raised  a  commotion,  as  the  result  of 
which  the  women  were  beaten  at  home  and  the 
missionaries  almost  mobbed  1 

The  next  speaker  was  Mrs.  Jacot,  whose  work 
was  with  her  husband  in  Africa.  Being  a 
French  woman  she  spoke  with  great  diffidence 
and  briefly  of  the  itinerating  work  there,  the 
difficulty  of  reachiug  the  people  on  account  of 
their  being  so  scattered,  the  villages  so  small, 
and  the  people  so  ignorant. 

Dr.  Wherry  of  Peking,  China,  spoke  ear 
neatly  of  the  needs  in  the  capitol  of  that  great 
Empire,  which  is  the  literary  centre  as  well,  and 
has  splendid  opportunities  for  reaching  all 
classes.  He  described  the  streams  of  people  who 
pass  and  often  attend  the  chapel  services  near 
the  city  gate,  this  chapel  being  open  for  meet¬ 
ings  almost  every  evening.  There  are  the  men 
in  long  robes  of  broadcloth  or  fur,  with  the  but¬ 
tons  cf  white,  blue,  and  red,  showing  their  re¬ 
spective  rank,  (though  the  red  button  of  the 
mandarin  is  rarely  seen  there),  the  officers,  the 
literary  men,  all  the  way  down  to  the  peanut 
venders,  who  are  allowed  to  bring  in  their  wares. 
Most  of  the  men  are  smoking,  for  if  this  were 
prohibited  there  would  be  no  audience  at  all. 
It  is  well  that  none  are  excluded  for  one  of 
these  poor  peanut  venders  became  interested, 
and  was  taught,  and  a  book  sent  to  him,  and 
now  in  the  village  where  he  lives  there  are  one 
hundred  and  twenty  Christians,  whose  conver¬ 
sion  is  due  to  the  efforts  of  this  one  man,  and 
he  a  peanut  vender ! 


The  country  work  is  a  good  deal  the  same  as 
this  chapel  work.  The  missionary  stands  at  the 
corner  of  a  street  of  the  village  and  the  people 
gather  in  crowds  to  listen,  thousands  of  them, 
too  many  to  hear  with  comfort,  but  all  filled 
with  curiosity  about  ‘‘the  doctrine.”  Then 
they  will'move  on  to  another  corner  and  this 
can  be  kept  up  till  night.  In  the  same  way  the 
ladies  in  Peking  work  in  schools  and  hospitals, 
and  in  the  intervals  they  go  out  in  the  villages 
to  meet  the  wives  of  the  men  and  form  classes  to 
learn  the  catechism  and  hymns  and  Gospel  story. 

But  the  population  of  China  is  so  great  that 
if  there  were  a  thousand  conversions  every  day, 
865,000  a  year,  thirty  generations  would  pass 
away  before  the  present  number  could  be  reached. 
The  most  hopeful  ratio  would  allow  that  in  a 
century  the  nation  may  be  reached,  and  this  we 
certainly  hope  and  work  for. 

Mrs.  Baldwin  of  the  Methodist  Board  spoke 
of  the  pleasure  it  is  since  the  Conference  to  be 
familiar  with  our  faces  and  how  glad  she  is  of 
these  two  great  buildings,  the  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian,  on  adjoining  corners,  the  head¬ 
quarters  not  for  any  money  making  scheme  but 
to  spread  the  Gospel. 

Having  been  for  years  a  missionary  in  China 
she  knew  the  union  of  interests  on  the  field, 
and  now  hoped  that  we  should  know  more  of  it 
here.  She  had  just  heard  from  her  husband  in 
Mexico  City  where  he  has  gone  with  our  own 
Mr.  Grant  to  an  important  conference,  and  their 
friendship  is  the  outcome  of  these  interdenomi¬ 
national  conferences. 

Her  missionary  work,  she  said,  had  been  in 
South  China,  Foochow,  where  there  were  very 
marked  differences  from  the  North,  described 
by  Dr.  Wherry,  for  there  the  women  could  not 
enter  a  street  chapel  service.  Foochow  is  a 
famous  black  tea  seaport  and  near  the  scene  of 
the  Kucheng  massacres  of  last  year.  She  spoke 
vividly  of  the  strict  rules  and  restrictions  put 
on  the  women,  and  showed  the  tiny  shoe,  two 
and  a  half  inches  long,  worn  by  one  of  them, 
explaining  that  this  foot  binding  was  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  freedom  of  women.  When  she 
showed  this  little  shoe,  (they  call  them  ‘‘golden 
lilies”  in  China)  at  a  missionary  meeting  on 
Long  Island  a  small  girl  exclaimed  indignantly 
that  she  ‘‘didn’t  believe  one  word  of  it, ”  and 
indeed  it  did  seem  incredible  that  a  human  foot 
could  be  squeezed  into  so  small  a  space.  The 
women  of  Foochow  never  walk  unless  too  poor  to 
hire  a  chair  and  must  not  go  where  the  men 
are,  so  in  our  churches  a  space  must  be  latticed 
or  curtained  off  for  them.  Two  years  ago  Mrs. 
Baldwin  bought  two  hundred  yards  of  maroon 
curtaining  and  sent  it  to  one  of  these  chapels 
where  it  was  hung  on  rods  the  entire  length  of 
the  church,  dividing  it  so  the  women  could  sit 
unseen  and  listen  to  the  minister  as  he  addressed 
the  men.  She  was  glad  it  was  on  a  rod  and  she 
begged  them  to  keep  on  praying  and  as  Christ 
came  in,  to  keep  on  and  each  Sunday  push  the 
curtain  a  little  farther,  and  who  knows?  Soon 
there  may  not  need  to  be  any  curtain,  for  they 
will  ‘‘all  be  one  in  Christ  Jesus.” 

Mrs.  Baldwin  told  the  story  of  a  Chinese  girl 
with  whom  she  is  personally  acquainted  and  who 
with  her  education,  talent,  and  Christian  char¬ 
acter  may  exert  a  strong  infiuence  on  her  people. 
Mrs.  Dale  of  Syria  said,  instead  of  speaking 
only  of  itinerary  work  in  Syria,  with  which  we 
must  be  familiar,  she  wanted  to  tell  of  the  re- 
fiex  infiuence  on  the  missionary,  and  some  of 
the  many  lessons  she  may  learn  from  the  natives. 
One  conspicuous  trait  is  hospitality.  We  of  the 
Western  world  do  not  know  the  rudiments  of  it. 
One  time  two  men  came  to  her  Zahleh  home  and 
she  invited  them  as  usual  to  the  evening  meal 
which  they  enjoyed,  but  they  did  not  know  that 
she  had  withheld  the  chocolate  cake  she  was 
going  to  have  as  a  treat  for  her  own  family. 
How  mortified  she  was  when  some  time  after 
she  visited  their  village  and  they  brought  out 
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WASHINGTON 

Life  Ins.  Co. 

Of  New  York. 

W.  A.  BREWER,  Jr., 

PRBSIDBNT. 

E.  S.  FRENCH, 

VIOB-RRBBIOBNT* 

Assets, 
$14,000,000. 

The  Policies  issued  by  The  Washington  are  non¬ 
forfeitable  after  three  yearn,  and  Incontestable  after 
one  year,  except  as  speclflcally  provided. 

The  Trust  Fund  Policy  of  The  Washin^n  possesses 
advantages  that  commend  it  to  the  public. 

The  Interchangeable-Term  Policy 

Affords  Reliable  Insurance  at  Lowest  Cost. 

The  Definite  Cash  Value  Policy 
Guarantees .... 

Definite  cash  values  for  every  year  after 
the  third. 


Guaranty  Trast  Co. 

of  New  York. 

Matnal  l.ife  Building, 

65  CEDAB  STREET,  N.  Y. 
CAPITAIi,  ....  83.000,000 

SCRPEUS,  .....  tiAOOO.OOO 

ACTS  AS  TRUSTEE  FOR  CORPORATIONS, 
FIRHS  AND  INDIVIDUAXR,  AS  GUARDIAN. 
EXECUTOR,  AND  ADMINISTRATOR.  TAKES 
ENTIRE  CHARGE  OF  REAL  AND  PER¬ 
SONAL  ESTATES. 

INTEREST  AL1.0WEO  ON  DEPOSITS 

subject  to  check  or  on  certlflcate. 
WALTER  O.  OAKMAN.  President. 

ADRIAN  ISELIN,  Ja. ,  VIoe-Piesident. 
GEORGE  R.  TURNBULL,  2d  Vice-President. 
HENRY  A.  MURRAY,  Treas.  and  Sec. 

J.  NELSON  BORLAND,  Assist.  Treas.  and  Sec. 
DIRECTORS. 

Samnel  D.  Babcock,  Charles  R.  Henderson, 


George  F.  Baker, 
George  S.  Bowdoin, 
August  Belmont, 
Frederic  Cromwell, 
Walter  R  Gillette, 
Robert  Goelet, 

G,  O.  Haven, 
Oliver  Harrlman, 

R  Somers  Hayes, 


Adrian  Iselln,  Jr., 
Angnstus  D.  JnlUlard, 
Jamee  N.  Jarvie, 
Richard  A.  McCurdy, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 
Walter  G.  Oakman, 
Henry  H.  Rogers, 

H.  McK.  Twombly, 
Frederick  W.  Vanderbilt, 


William  C  Whitney. 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 
£ighty-»ixth  Semi-annual  Statement,  Jan.  1897. 
gnOfABY  OF  AS8BT8. 

Market  Value. 

Cash  in  Banks .  $  806,032  86 

RealEsUte .  .  1,748,887  41 

United  States  Stocks. .  1,497,762  80 

State  Bonds .  28,000  OO 

City  Bonds .  821,974  81 

iWl  Road  Bonds .  1,624,498  OO 

Water  Bonds .  88,800  OO 

Gas  Stocks  and  Bonds .  118,928  00 

Rail  Road  Stocks .  2,476,898  OO 

Bank  Stocks .  311,800  OO 

Trust  Co.  Stocks .  88,180  OO 

Bonds  and  Mortgagee,  being  Ist  lien  on 

RsalEsUte .  423,786  71 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand..  188,100  OO 
Premliuns  uncollected  and  in  hands  of 

Agents .  602,866  76 

Interest  due  and  accrued  on  list  Jan’y, 

189T .  88,678  34 

$10,362,224  30 

UABIUTIB8. 

Cash  Capital . $3,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Premium  Fond .  4,280,827  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Loeses  and  Claims.  788,128  08 

Net  Sarplns .  2,846,268  71 

$10,362,224  80 
DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President, 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  I 

FliBRIOOE  Q.  SNOW,  f  ▼  »o^«*»aent». 

WILUAll  U  BIQEIiOW.l  c _ — 

THOMAS  B.  OREKNS, 

HENRY  J.  FEitRlS.  I  amh  RjuwwimvfM 
ABEUNAH  M.  BURTB.  BwaUrles 
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United  States  Trust  Company, 

45  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


OAFITAL  AHD  SUBPLUS, 

811, 500,000. 


This  Company  Is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  Ouardian,  Trustee 
or  Executor. 


INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days*  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  Interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates,  Re¬ 
ligious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  individuals  will 
find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for  money. 
John  a.  Stnwabt,  Preti.  D.  Willis  Jambs,  Vice-Pre*. 

James  S.  Clark,  Second  Vice-Pres. 

Hbnry  L.  Thornell,  Secretary. 

Louis  O.  Hampton,  Agsielata  Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 


Samuel  Sloan, 

D.  Willis  Jambs, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Habsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes, 
John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper, 

W.  Bayard  Cutting, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  Rockefeller. 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 

D.  O. 


William  H.  Macy,  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  Sloane, 
OUBTAV  H.  Schwab, 
Frank  Lyman, 

Oeoroe  F.  Vietob, 
Wm.  Waldorf  Astor, 
James  Stillman, 

John  Claflin, 

John  J.  Phelps. 
Daniel  Lord, 

John  S.  Kennedy, 

;diLLB. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH, 

ig  East  1 6th  Street, 

NEW  YORK. 


Real  Estate. 

Care  of  Property.  Collecting  Rents. 

Management  of  Estates. 

Fire  Insurance.  Mortgage  Loans. 

Two  doors  West  Irom  Union  Square 


Brown  Bros.  8  Co. 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BY  PRIVATE  WIRES. 

Members  N.  Y..  Phlla.  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exch's. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  Orsi.  cla.s  Invest-  T n  vAat  YVl  ATI  f 
ment  Secorltles  on  commission.  We  XII T  COLIlldll/ 
receive  acconnts  of  Ranks,  Bankers.and 

Oorpiratlons,  Firms  and  Indlvldnals  on  {aa 

favorable  terms,  and  make  collection  KJXA.'ikX  XDXCO. 
of  drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  or  forulgn 
oonntrles,  Inclndlng  South  Africa. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Exchange  on,  and 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  parts;  also  make 
Ui  collections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travel- 
Oredit  ^  pans  of  the  world. 


Brown,  Shipley  ft  Co.,  London. 


Improved  Farms 

In  the  Sunny  Sooth,  from  live  dollars  per  acre  up. 
Good  soil,  heslthy.  mild  climate,  and  Northern 
neighbor*.  Write  for  free  I’atalogue. 

I>  '■  '  ’I  >  •■T-  ••  .*■  f'o.  Incorporate)],  Richmond. Va. 


o/ 

/o 


Municipal  Warrants 

K.  Strahorn  A  i  o.,  Is^uitable  HuHdiiig,  Booton. 


Prentiss 

Calendar  Clocks 

In  Walnut,  Mahogany  nr  Oak. 

EIQHT-DAY  for  $12.80 

with  Perfect  Calendar. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  1497. 

To  insure  quick  reply,  address  Dept.  I, 

The  Prentiss  Clock  improvement  Co. 

49  Dey  Street,  New  York  City. 


Desks  and 
Office  Furniture. 

Great  Variety  of  Style 
and  Prloe.'^ 

T.  C.  Sellew, 

HI  Fulton  Street, 
New  York.  .  .  . 


tn  rnddrecHieg  tssMtertleere  pettrontmino  essr  .letir. 
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from  their  extreme  poverty  every  poeeible  deli¬ 
cacy  and  things  that  must  have  meant  real  sac¬ 
rifice. 

Another  thing  that  rebukes  us  is  their  Chris¬ 
tian  zeal  and  growth,  for  ours,  in  proportion  to 
our  opportunities,  is  so  much  less.  Their  child¬ 
like  simplicity  is  beautiful.  One  Mohammedan 
woman,  who  seemed  more  like  a  dumb  animal, 
was  only  reached  through  her  love  for  her  little 
girl.  She  told  how  she  woke  at  night  and  cried 
for  this  child  from  whom  she  was  separated  at 
the  time,  and  wondered  if  she  was  covered  up 
and  cared  for.  Then  she  ^remembered  what 
Mrs.  Dale  had  read  of  Jesus’  love  for  children, 
and  she  said,  “I  just  said,  oh,  Jesus,  please  go 
and  sit  by  my  little  girl  to-night  and  take  care 
of  her,”  and  then  went  to  sleep  comforted.  Do 
we  ‘‘cast  all  our  care  on  Him”  as  completely  as 
this?  Their  Christian  joy  was  another  trait 
which  Mrs.  Dale  illustrated  from  the  lives  of 
two  poor  blind  people  whom  she  visited  in  their 
pitiful  hut,  but  who  were  rich  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  High  Priest  touched  with  a  feeling  of  our 
infirmities.  ” 

The  last  speaker  was  Mr.  Pond  of  South 
America,  who  said  that  of  all  needy,  degraded 
people,  he  knew  of  none  worse  than  the  lowest 
classes  in  Baranquilla.  He  told  of  their  vices 
and  that  the  degraded  women  had  no  friend  but 
Jesus.  One  woman  from  the  very  stress  of  her 
afflictions  learned  to  pray,  crying  out  to  Qod 
in  her  suffering  from  disease  and  from  her  in¬ 
temperate  lunatic  husband.  She  came  with  a 
colporteur  to  a  mission  service  and  the  truth 
fairly  intoxicated  her.  She  began  visiting  and 
reading  the  Bible  to  others,  and  the  attendance 
at  the  chapel  was  increased  one-third  in  a  few 
months  through  her  efforts. 

Mrs.  Dennis  offered  prayer  for  our  mission¬ 
aries  in  ail  the  strain  and  stress  of  their  work, 
and  while  the  offering  was  being  taken  up, 
Mies  Hubbard  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Doolittle 
of  China,  telling  of  the  need  of  a  baby  organ 
for  a  chapel,  and  the  money  was  devoted  to  this 
purpose. 


PITTSRUROH. 

Pittsburgh  Presbyterians  are  in  the  midst  of 
a  missionary  campaign.  A  mass  meeting  was 
lately  held  in  the  interest  of  Foreign  Missions, 
at  which  Rev.  Hunter  Corbett,  D.D.,  was  the 
chief  speaker.  Another  mass  meeting  is  soon 
to  be  held  in  the  interest  of  Home  Missions. 

On'the  first  Sabbath  of  February,  Secretaries 
Ellinwood  and  Brown  of  New  York,  Rev.  Will¬ 
iam  Bannerman,  D  D.,  of  Africa,  Dr.  Corbett 
and  others  are  to  speak  in  as  many  of  the  chur¬ 
ches  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  as  possible. 

Dr.  Corbett  has  been  speaking  in  a  number  of 
churches  and  is  enthusiastically  received  every¬ 
where.  Great  results  are  expected  from  the  un¬ 
usual  efforts  now  being  put  forth. 

The  Presbytery  of  Pittsburgh  held  a  regular 
session  in  the  chapel  of  the  First  Church  on  the 
2d  inst.  The  attendance  was  very  large.  The 
union  of  the  ‘‘Central  Church”  and  of  the  First 
Church,  Pittsburgh,  was  consummated,  the  for¬ 
mer  being  dissolved. 

The  Central  Church  is  located  in  the  midst  of 
a  large  population  of  working  people  who  are 
exceedingly  poor;  and  it  has  been  demonstrated 
after  many  years  of  experience  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  establish  a  self-supporting  church  in 
that  neighborhood.  In  the  matter  of  union  the 
initiative  was  taken  by  the  Central  Church. 

On  all  sides  it  was  regarded  as  magnanimous 
on  the  part  of  the  First  Church  to  be  willing  to 
assume  all  the  financial  obligations  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  and  regularly  supply  its  pulpit;  while  the 
members  of  the  Central  should  assume  none  of 
the  financial  obligations  of  the  First  Church 
by  depositing  their  letters  there.  The  members 
of  the  Central  will  be  expected  to  do  their  beet 
towards  paying  their  own  bills,  but  then  when 
their  ability  has  been  exhausted,  the  strong 


helping  hand  of  the  First  Church  is  behind 
them. 

The  Presbytery  was  disposed  to  congratulate 
itself  and  ‘‘Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings 
fiow,  ”  in  that  such  a  diflScult  problem  as  has 
for  years  presented  itself  in  the  Central  Church, 
has  at  last  been  solved  to  the  satisfaction  and 
delight  of  all  parties  concerned. 

Has  not  the  First  Church  of  Pittsburgh  set  a 
noble  example  to  other  strong  and  wealthy  chur¬ 
ches  in  not  only  being  willing  to  give  its  ^‘checks" 
for  large  amounts,  but  also  to  extend  a  helping 
hand  and  actually  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
suffering  multitudes  in  need  of  the  ministrations 
of  the  Word  ?  Dr.  D.  R.  Breed  is  the  beloved 
and  successful  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  and 
although  this  is  one  of  the  down  town  churches, 
the  congregations  on  Sabbath  evenings  are  very 
large. 

The  Homewood  avenue  Church,  Pittsburgh, 
of  which  the  Rev.  Joseph  P.  Calhoun  is  paster, 
has  sustained  a  great  loss  in  the  total  destruc¬ 
tion  by  fire  of  its  house  of  worship.  This  church 
has  been  doing  a  splendid  work  and  no  doubt 
helping  hands  will  be  many  in  this  time  of  need 
and  trial.  A  reception  was  tendered  returned 
foriegn  missionaries  by  the  Presbyterian  Union 
on  the  evening  of  February  4th. 

A  number  of  churches  in  the  city  and  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  have  had  seasons  of  refreshing, 
the  Holy  Ghost  has  been  poured  out,  the  mem¬ 
bers  quickened,  and  many  added  to  the  chur¬ 
ches  on  the  profession  of  their  faith.  A  very 
powerful  revival  has  visited  the  neighboring 
city  of  Steubenville,  Ohio.  J.  M.  Mercer. 


FABMINO  IN  JAPAN. 

Japan,  and  not  France  or  Belgium,  would  appear 
to  be  the  land  of  petite  culture.  According  to  a  re¬ 
cent  American  bulletin,  a  couple  of  acres  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  large  tract  for  farming  purposes.  Most  of 
the  farms  are  smaller,  and  on  a  little  plot  a  sur¬ 
prising  variety  of  crops  is  cultivated— a  few  square 
feet  of  wheat,  barley,  maize  and  millet;  a  plot  of 
beans  perhaps  10  feet  wide  by  90  feet  long,  a  aimllar 
area  of  potatoes  and  peas,  and  a  patch  of  onions 
“about  as  big  as  a  grave;’’  beetroot,  lettuce,  tumipa, 
sweet  potatoes  and  other  crops  ocenpy  the  rest  of 
the  area.  The  farmer  examines  his  growing  croiis 
every  morning,  just  as  an  engineer  inspects  his  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  if  anything  is  wrong,  he  pats  it  right. 
If  a  weed  appears  in  the  bean  patch,  he  pulls  it  np; 
(f  a  hill  of  potatoes  or  anything  else  fails,  it  is  at 
once  replanted.  When  he  cats  down  a  tree,  he  al¬ 
ways  plants  another.  As  soon  as  one  crop  is  har¬ 
vested  the  soil  is  worked  over,  manured,  and  forth 
with  resown  to  another  crop.  It  is  estimated  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  agricnltural  land  of  Japan  is  de¬ 
voted  to  rice,  and  as  this  is  a  crop  requiring  much 
Mater,  the  paddy  fields  are  banked  up  into  terraces, 
one  above  the  other,  and  divided  off  into  small  plots 
25  feet  or  80  feet  square,  with  ridges  of  earth  be¬ 
tween  them  to  prevent  the  water  from  flowing  away 
when  they  are  flooded.  All  farming  lands  are  irri¬ 
gated  by  a  system  that  Is  a  thonsand  years  old. 
Some  of  the  ditches  are  walled  up  with  bamboo 
wicker  work  and  some  with  tiles  and  stones.  Nearly 
half  the  total  population  of  Japan  is  engaged  in 
agriculture.  Silk  and  tea,  the  two  chief  exports  of 
the  country,  are  raised  almost  by  the  work  of  wo¬ 
men.— Lonaon  Times. 


How’s  This! 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  anF  case 
of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  A  CO.,  Prope.,  Toledo,  O. 

We  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney  for  the 
last  15  years,  and  oelieve  bint  perfectly  bonoraole  in  all 
business  transactions  and  financially  able  to  carry  out 
auy  obligation  made  by  their  firm. 

’WEST  A  Truax,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Waldino,  Kinhan  a  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug¬ 
gists,  Toledo,  O. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  Is  taken  Internally,  acting  direct¬ 
ly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
Price  T5c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Testimo¬ 
nials  free. 


TO  OUB  BKAOBB8. 

We  have  only  a  few  left  of  the  beautiful  Calendars 
entitled  “Stray  leaves  from  under  the  Catalpa.” 
On  its  front  is  an  exquisite  portrait  of  the  Rev.  The¬ 
odore  L.  Onyler,  wboee  name  and  teachings  have 
for  the  last  half  century  been  “household  words”  in 
*be  homes  and  hearts  of  our  many  thousands  of 
readers  in  our  own  land  and  throngnont  the  world. 
The  daily  readings  are  precious  gems  called  from 
lb  writings  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cuyler,  whose  nom  d« 
plume  for  more  than  thirty  years  has  been  “Under 
the  Catalpa.”  Only  a  few  copies  of  this  nnique  Cal¬ 
endar  can  now  be  bad,  and  those  desiring  one  should 
order  at  once,  enclosing  tl.OO. 
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FACTORY  INSPECTION. 

The  report  of  State  Factory  Inspector  O’Leary 
for  1896  ia  just  completed  and  shows  that  there 
hare  been  6,240  more  inspections  this  year  than 
in  any  previous  year,  and  they  have  included 
manufactcvies,  bake-shope,  mines  and  mining 
plants.  The  inspectors  reported  537,702  em> 
loyes,  150,226  were  women,  of  which  53,997 
were  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  there 
were  12,100  children  between  fourteen  and  six¬ 
teen,  and  eighty-four  under  fourteen  as  com¬ 
pared  to  211  for  1895  and  only  185  illiterate  chil¬ 
dren  as  compared  with  210  for  1895.  The  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  law  regulating  child  labor  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Beinhard  investigating  commit¬ 
tee  have  made  a  radical  change  from  the  old 
methods,  by  dividing  the  duty  and  reaponsibility 
of  enforcing  this  section  of  the  law  among  the 
local  Boards  of  Health  throughout  the  State  and 
the  Factory  Department,  and  although  the  new 
regulations  have  been  in  force  too  short  a  time 
to  give  an  extensive  report  of  their  workings,  it 
is  evident  that  they  are  operating  benedcially  for 
the  children. 

The  great  difficulty  is  with  those  of  foreign 
birth.  The  law  provides  that  a  child  must  have 
attended  a  school  where  the  common  branches  of 
eading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  English 
grammar  and  geography  are  taught,  or  had 
equivalent  instruction  by  a  competent  teacher 
elsewhere  than  at  school,  for  a  period  equal  to 
one  school  year.  Health  Boards  generally,  and 
President  Wilson  of  the  New  York  City  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  particularly,  interpret  this 
language  of  the  law  to  mean  that  the  child  must 
show  that  he  has  regularly  attended  a  school  dur¬ 
ing  the  preceding  year,  and  must  be  able  to 
read  and  write  simple  sentences  in  the  English 
language  before  he  can  be  granted  a  certificate. 
Some  children  of  foreign  birth,  sufficiently 
educated  in  their  own  language,  but  unable  to 
read  or  write  the  English  language,  have  been 
unable  to  get  certificates,  and  these  are  forced 
into  schoolrooms  to  master  the  English  tongue, 
who  would  otherwise  spend  years  in  the  country 
before  they  would  become  English-speaking  citi- 
xens.  This  construction  of  the  law  by  the 
Health  Boards,  backed  by  a  strict  enforcement 
of  the  law  by  the  factory  department,  forme  a 
process  of  Americanizing  foreign-bom  children 
which,  under  old  conditions,  could  never  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

The  inspector  recommends  a  further  reduction 
of  the  hours  of  labor  for  women  under  twenty- 
one  and  youths  under  eighteen  to  fifty-eight 
hours  a  week.  The  legal  limit  is  now  sixty. 

Practical  advice  is  offered  as  to  the  intelligent 
use  of  fire  escapes  and  it  recommends  that  every 
employe  working  above  the  second  fioor  should 
be  obliged  to  descend  the  fire  escape  at  least 
once  each  month. 

Of  sweat  shops  and  sweaters  it  says : 

With  knee  pants  bringing  but  from  50  to  75 
cents  per  dozen,  vests  from  tl  to  $3  per  dozen, 
trousers  from  12^  to  75  cents  per  pair,  and  coats 
from  ^  cents  to  $1.50  each,  witn  a  percentage 
off  theee  prices  for  the  “boss  sweaters,”  and 
another  drauction  off  for  cost  of  cartage,  which 
the  workman  is  obliged  to  pay,  we  cannot  expect 
to  find  anything  but  destitution,  suffering,  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  depression,  existing  amongst 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  this  pernicious  sys¬ 
tem.  In  New  York  city  alone  we  have  about 
four  hundred  wholesale  clothing  manufacturers 
or  jobbers,  and  nearly  all  of  these  utilize  this 
kind  of  labor.  There  are  nearly  150  wholesale 
cloak  houses  in  the  same  city,  and  only  a  few  of 
them  have  suitable  shops  and  workrooms  of 
their  own  in  which  to  do  the  work. 

Nearly  all  ready-made  clothing,  no  matter  of 
what  grade,  either  wholly  or  rartially,  is  now 
made  up  in  places  of  this  kind.  The  contrac¬ 
tors  who  operate  fairly  good  shops,  as  a  rule,  do 
not  complete  the  garments,  but  parcel  out  the 
mincM*  parts,  such  as  felling,  buttonholing,  sew¬ 
ing  on  buttons,  etc.,  to  sub-contractors  or  to 
families  who  do  the  work  in  tenement  or  dwell¬ 
ing  houses  at  prices  which  after  loi^  hours  of 
t^  will  produce  only  a  few  cents.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  we  clothing  trade  in  New  York  city  is 
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worse  to-day  than  ever  before.  We  find  men 
going  to  the  employer  and  offering  to  work  two 
or  three  hours  extra  if  only  given  a  chance  to 
work,  thus  voluntarily  subjecting  themselves  to 
a  condition  of  slavery.  Right  here  is  where  all 
the  evils  of  ttie  sweating  S3^em  come  in,  for  all 
complaints  are  based  upon  the  amount  of  wages 
earned,  and  the  laws  of  the  State  prescribe  no 
remedy  which  can  be  applied  at  this  point. 

When  ever  the  sweating  system  is  (^ken  of 
New  York  city  is  pointed  out  as  the  city  where 
the  system  best  thrives  and  prospers,  and  where 
it  can  be  seen  to  advantage  by  any  humanely 
disposed  person  who  seeks  light  on  me  subject 
of  numan  mise^.  But  this  is  a  great  mistake. 
The  same  conditions  prevail  in  Buffalo,  Roches¬ 
ter,  Syracuse,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Chicago, 
San  fitincisco,  Hartford,  Newark,  St.  Louis, 
St.  Paul  and  everv  other  large  centre  of  popula¬ 
tion,  and  especially  in  cities  or  localities  where 
the  manufacture  of  clothing  is  carried  on  to  any 
extent 

The  possibility  of  contagion  spreading  through 
infected  clothing  coming  from  these  filthy  places 
is  verv  great  The  combination  living  room  and 
workwop  is  a  positive  menace  to  the  health  of 
the  community,  and  the  utmost  vigilance  and 
activity  of  the  officers  of  the  Department  are  in¬ 
adequate  to  cope  with  these  conditions,  so  far  as 
cleanliness  is  concerned.  It  suggests  that  Con¬ 
gress  can  to  a  very  large  degree  smve  the  problem 
of  abolishing  the  evils  of  the  sweating  system  by 
more  stringent  emigration  laws,  and  by  a  tax 
system,  which  would  force  the  workers  out  of 
tenements  and  into  shop  buildings,  where  the 
conditions  could  be  fully  controlled  by  State 
legislation. 

The  bake-shop  law  of  1895  has  proved  one  of 
the  most  beneficent  ever  secured  in  this  State 
in  the  line  of  labor  legislation.  Hours  of  labor 
being  reduced  and  unsanitary  conditions  reme¬ 
died,  and  of  mines  Mr.  O’Leary  says : 

The  first  inspection  of  the  mines  showed  many 
of  them  to  be  in  a  very  bad  and  dangerous  con¬ 
dition.  Boilers  and  engines  were  in  bad  condi¬ 
tion  and  the  manner  oi  handling  and  treating 
high  explosives  in  some  instances  was  simply 
frightful.  In  one  place,  the  inspector  found  100 
pounds  of  dynamite  under  and  about  the  boilers 
in  the  engine-house,  a  blaster  was  priming  some 
cartridges,  and  about  thirty  men  were  standing 
about,  some  of  them  amusing  themselves  by 
tossing  some  of  the  cartridges  from  one  to  an¬ 
other,  seemingly  totally  unconscious  of  the 
awful  consequences  which  might  result  from 
their  fooling. 

During  the  year  1895,  there  were  twenty-seven 
fatal  accidents  in  the  mines.  For  the  year  1896, 
there  were  nine.  During  1895,  nearly  twenty  of 
the  fatalities  were  the  result  of  falling  roof  rock. 
In  1896  not  a  single  death  was  reportra  from  this 
cause.  During  uie  year  past  great  improvement 
looking  to  the  safety  of  those  employed  has  been 
made. 
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but  there  is  still  much .  to  be  done  and  the  in¬ 
spectors  need  the  moral  support  and  sympathy  of 
the  community  at  large. 
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Need  Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate. 

Taken  at  bed  time  it  brings  sound,  sweet  sle^  ; 
quiets  the  nerves,  and  builds  up  brain  tissue.  It’s 
good  for  digestion  too — take  a  little  after  meals. 
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the  gams,  allays  all  pains,  cores  wind  ooUc,  and  U  the  heat 
I  emedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-live  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sore  and  au  for“MnL  Wine- 
low  s  Soothing  Symb  ”  and  take  no  other  kind. 
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CHURCH  MUSIC. 


MUSIC  IN  CHUBCH  SERVICE. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  appropriate  music  and  its  influence  in 
the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  There  are  many 
musicians  who  consider  music  merely  as  an  art ; 
its  charm  and  aims  are  measured  by  an  artistic 
style  of  rendering  and  nicety  of  execution  too 
often  secured  at  the  sacriflce  of  the  religious 
sentiment  of  true  worship.  The  esthetic  and 
classical  has  in  too  large  measure  taken  the 
place  of  the  spiritual.  Indeed  there  often  ap¬ 
pears  in  devotional  service  a  spectacular  sem¬ 
blance  of  worship,  which  is  not  spiritual  or  in 
harmony  with  the  object  of  true  devotion. 

There  certainly  is  Scriptural  evidence  show¬ 
ing  that  from  the  earliest  period  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  the  divine  gift  of  song  has  been 
voiced  by  humanity  in  all  ages  and  climes — even 
the  morning  stars  sang  together  when  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  earth  were  laid — Moses  and  the 
children  of  Israel  celebrated  their  deliverance 
out  of  the  bands  of  the  Egyptians  by  singing 
unto  the  Lord ;  Miriam,  Moses’  sister,  was  the 
Parepa  of  that  aee,  and  with  the  women,  tim¬ 
brels  in  hand,  joined  in  the  grand  chorus.  All 
down  the  centuries  this  gift  of  sacred  song  has 
been  wedded  to  the  devotional  sentiment  in  true 
worship. 

There  is  the  highest  authority  for  the  use  of 
sacred  music  in  the  worship  of  the  house  of 
God,  but  there  is  found  at  the  present  day  a 
classical  style  in  many  churches,  which  sacrifices 
the  true  spirit  of  devotion  and  substitutes  there¬ 
fore  the  mere  technique  of  a  religious  melody. 
One  of  the  most  fatal  defects  among  soloists  and 
professionals,  is  the  utter  neglect  in  rendering 
the  songs  of  the  sanctuary  so  that  the  audience 
can  understand  the  words.  Indeed,  one  is  often 
led  to  feel  that  the  singing  of  both  soloists  and 
quartette  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  music  only,  while  the  audience  is 
left  in  doubt  whether  the  devotional  part  of  the 
service  is  voiced  in  our  own  or  a  foreign  tongue. 
If  music  is  a  part  of  the  church  service  why 
should  it  not  be  so  executed  and  the  sentiment 
in  song  be  so  enunciated  that  every  worshipper 
in  the  sanctuary  can  enter  heartily  into  this  part 
of  the  devotional  service.  Paul  says:  “I  will 
sing  with  the  spirit  and  I  will  sing  with  the 
understanding  also.”  In  the  church  he  said: 
“I  had  rather  sx)eak  five  words  with  my  under¬ 
standing  that  by  my  voice  I  might  teach  others, 
than  ten  thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue.  ” 
We  certainly  might  take  a  few  lessons  from  the 
great  Apostle  with  unmeasured  profit. 


Pa. ;  Albert  J.  Holden,  New  Y<wk ;  C.  A.  W. 
Howland,  Detroit,  Mich.  ;  George  A.  Kies,  Nor¬ 
wich,  Ct.  ;  Anton  P.  Koerner,  Norfolk,  Va. ; 
George  H.  Lomas,  Pawtucket,  B.  I.  ;  A.  L. 
Manchester,  Camden,  N.  J. ;  Dr.  H.  J.  Stewart, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  ;  Samuel  P.  Warren,  New 
York;  Robert  J.  Winterbottom,  New  York. 

CHOIR  SINGING  IN  BRITAIN. 

A  series  of  interesting  letters  on  the  Church 
Music  question,  have  recently,  been  printed  by 
The  Nonconformist  Musical  Journal.  Their 
tenor  may  be  judged  by  the  following  quotations: 

Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes  says:  “When  people 
go  to  the  House  of  God  to  hear  fine  singing  they 
are  not  at^tracted  by  the  highest  motive,  but  the 
motive  is  quite  as  high  as  when  they  go  to  hear 
fine  talking,  and  in  both  cases  God  then  takes 
advantage  of  the  attraction  to  produce  a  spiritual 
result.”  Again,  he  reminds  us  that  “even 
when  the  choir  alone  sings  the  anthem,  it  does 
not  sing  it  to  the  congregation  but  to  God.” 
Dr.  Berry,  while  jealously  guarding  the  privilege 
of  congregational  singing,  would  leave  one 
piece  in  the  service  to  a  choir  of  reverent  wor¬ 
shippers.  As  to  instrumental  aid  he  would  mini¬ 
mise  it  to  the  last  point  which  efiSciency  will 
allow,  but  he  thinks  the  use  of  a  cornet  in  keep¬ 
ing  a  large  congregation  up  to  time  and  pitch 
has  been  abundantly  proved. 

Dr.  Glover  remembers  services  well  led  years 
ago  by  clarionet  and  fiddles,  but  the  singing  in 
his  church  at  Glasgow,  without  an  organ  was 
much  superior  to  any  he  has  since  heard  with 
one.  He  would  rather  see  the  vocal  than  the 
instrumental  part  of  church  music  developed. 
He  looks  on  the  syllabic  Reformation  tunes,  sim¬ 
ple  and  grand,  as  a  model.  Modern  tunes  are 
thin,  and  soon  wear  out.  Fewer  tunes  and 
slower  singing  he  also  asks  for.  Rev.  E.  G. 
Gange  says:  “Choir  singing  in  America  has 
made  me  more  than  ever  in  favor  of  congrega¬ 
tional  singing.”  Rev.  W.  J.  Dawson  takes 
care  that  the  solo  sung  at  each  service  in  his 
church  fits  the  sermon.  Rev.  Dinsdale  T. 
Young  wants  tunes  which  ordinary  mortals  can 
sing.  Rev.  Dr.  Thain  Davidson  honestly  be¬ 
lieves  that  in  many  of  our  churches  music  is 
being  made  a  snare  and  an  obstacle  to  spiritual 
blessing.  He  longs  to  see  a  return  to  the  simplic¬ 
ity  of  Apostolic  times. 

A  UNITED  HYMNAL. 

Sir  John  Stainer  is  at  work  editing  the  music 
of  the  joint  hymnal  for  the  Scottish  Presbyterian 
Churches.  This  h^nal  was  at  first  intended  to 
unite  all  parties— Established,  Free  and  United 
Presbyterian ;  but,  at  the  last,  the  Established 
Church  backed  out,  whereupon  the  other  two 
churches  decided  to  go  on  by  themselves.  Even 
yet  there  appears  to  be  a  possibility  that  the 
Established  Church  may  reenter  the  brother- 
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61  Years  of  Church 

organ  building  have  made  Jardine  Organs 
known  the  world  over  for  every  good  quality 
that  an  organ  should  possess.  Let  us  send 
you  an  illustrated  catalogue. 

QEO.  JARDINE  &  SON,  318*320  E.  3Ctli  St.,  N.  Y. 
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By  Sankey,  McGranataan  and  Stebbina. 

IS  THE  BEST  ONE  YET! 

XeMrs.  XOODT,  SANEGT.  CHAPHAX,  HCNHALL,  DIXON, 
aad  othen  aae  it. 

S25  per  100;  add  Sc.  a  copy  if  ordered  by  mail. 

THE  BICLOW  dt  MAIN  CO. 

Chicago  Hoaae,  816  Wabash  Are.  76  G.  9th  Kt„  Kew  lorh. 


Those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
Dr.  Henry  G.  Hanchett’s  Beethoven  Readings  at 
Chickering  Hall  have  found  them  both  scholarly 
and  delightful  and  have  only  regretted  that  more 
were  not  enjoying  the  privilege  with  them.  The 
audience  is  composed  of  real  music  lovers  and 
students,  and  it  is  interesting  to  watch  their 
earnest  faces  as  they  turn  the  pages  of  the 
music,  which  many  have  brought  with  them, 
and  gain  new  light  from  the  lecturer’s  artistic 
interpretation  and  suggestion.  The  course  will 
continue  for  some  weeks  longer,  every  Tuesday 
morning,  and  lovers  of  Beethoven  should  not 
neglect  this  opportunity. 


The  roll  of  Founders  of  the  Guild  is  now 
finally  closed,  and  the  following  names  are  to  be 
added  to  those  printed  upon  the  roll :  B.  D. 
Allen,  Beloit,  Wisconsin;  J.  D.  Buckingham, 
Boston,  Mass.  ;  George  A.  Burdett,  Boston, 
Mass.  ;  Dr.  John  P.  Cauldfleld,  Washington,  D. 
C.  ;  George  B.  Carter,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  ;  Seth  C. 
Clark,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  :  Horton  Corbett,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.  ;  N.  J.  Corey,  Detroit,  Mich.  ;  Clar¬ 
ence  Dickinson,  Chicago,  Ill.  ;  Frank  Gatward, 
Halifax,  N.  S.  ;  W.  W.  Gilchrist,  Philadelphia, 


hood,  for  the  other  day  the  Edinburgh  Presby¬ 
tery  agreed,  by  a  majority  of  thirty-five  to  three, 
to  overture  the  Assembly  in  favor  of  reopening 
the  negotiations.  The  I^ndon  World  says  most 
truly :  A  united  hymnal  would  be  a  triumph  of 
common  sense  and  good  feeling. 


Easter  is  the  special  musical  festival  of  the 
churches,  and  in  many  places  preparations  are 
already  being  made  for  it.  Never  before  was 
there  a  larger  or  more  attractive  array  of  special 
compositions  than  is  offered  this  year ;  and  in 
selecting  and  practising  this  new  music,  one 
almost  forgets  that  we  are  still  in  the  midst  of 
winter,  the  springtime  resurrection  of  life  and 
beauty  not  yet  having  appeared. 


Miss  Emma  C.  Thursby,  the  eminent  soprano, 
is  spending  the  winter  at  the  “Gramercy,” 
Gramercy  Park,  New  York.  Her  “At  Homes” 
on  Friday  afternoons  are  very  popular.  Miss 
Thursby  now  very  seldom  sings  in  public,  proba¬ 
bly  owing  to  the  comfortable  fact  that  her  superb 
talent,  exhibited  on  the  concert  stage  in  this 
country  and  Europe  in  former  years,  has  rendered 
her  pecuniarily  independent. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  Sacred  Music  Series  No. 
2  from  Luckhart  and  Beider,  containing  a  copy 
of  Magnificat  in  E  Flat  by  the  celebrated  com¬ 
poser,  Frank  Tescat  Southwick. 


CHURCH  ORCANS 

Hook  &  Hastlnics  Co. 

Bost— .  Mam. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


February  11,  1897. 


The  Evangelist  PuMlshing  Company, 

in  Fifth  ATenoa,  New  York. 


HKMaV  K.  nxij>,  D.D.,  Kditor. 


TBKMa,  Three  doUaie  a  year,  la  adranoe,  postase  paid 
la  forelcB  oeaatrlea  SLM  extra  for  forelsa  poetage. 
For  two  yearo  la  adraaoe,  or  tar  oae  year’s  oabaorlp- 
tion  aad  oae  aew  eabaorlber.  Five  doUart.  la  olabe 
of  Sts  or  more,  |2A0  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
Beat  oa  trial  to  a  aew  eabaorlber  for  three  moathe 
for  tweaty-flve  oeaU,  la  adraaoe. 

Adtbbtuino  Rates,  S)  oeats  a  llae.  Special  rates  for 
spoolal  posltioas.  Marriage  aad  Death  aotloao,  10 
oeatsaUae. 

At. I.  sabaorlptloas  are  ooatlaaed  oatU  ordered  dlaooa- 
tlaoed, 

Bamit  la  all  oases  by  oheok,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-offloe  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Peat-Offloe  Orders  shoold  be  made  payable  at  New  York 
Post-offloe,  and  net  at  Sab-statlona. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

in  Fifth  Ayeaoe,  New  York. 


Entered  at  the  Post-oJIeeat  New  Tork  oe  Mcond^tam 
asolt  matter. 


ArrOINTMONTa  and  INSTITUnONa. 

mm  moAMDB. 

Home  Missions,  in  Fifth  Are,,  New  York 

Foret(m  Missions,  ”  ** 

Ohormi  Erection,  .  .  •  **  ” 

Ednoettlon,  -  .  .  .  .  1831  Chestnat  St^  Phlla. 

Pablloatlon  and  S.  8.  Work,  “  ” 

Ministerial  Relief,  .  -  -  .  »  ** 

Freedmen,  -  •  -  610  Market  St.,  Plttsborgh.  Pa. 

Aid  for  OoUeges,  .  .  80  Montaok  Bl<^,  CnU^o. 


THE  AMmOAM  glTNDAT-SOHOOI.  UHIOM, 
BSTABUsaaD  nr  FHrLADOi.paiA.  18M, 
ergsalssb  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
plaoes  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  onion  ml^onary  repre- 
Mattns  aU  the  erancelioal  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  sared.  Denominational  strife  arolded.  Work  abides. 
17n  new  schools  started  In  tSM;  also  117  frontier  cbnrches  from 
schools  prerlously  estaUlshed.  78  yearsof  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  la  the  blessing.  888-00  starts  a  new  school,  nunlshlng 
helps  for  Bible  Study  and  a  library.  8800  supports  a  missionary 
oneyear.  ToucaahaTelettersdlrectfrommlaslooaryyonald. 
Bend  oontributions  to  E.  P.  BAircBorT,  Dla  Secretary, 
U1  Fifth  Arenne,  N.  T.  City. 


THE  SOOTBTT  FOB  PBOEIOTIMO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN,  POST  OF  NEW  TOBK. 
(OonLmonly  oalled  Port  ’’Society.”)  Chartered  in  1818. 
Supports  Ministers  and  MlasionarieB.  Its  Mariners’ 
Ohuiuh,  M  Oathsrlne  St-,  and  Reading  Room  and  dal^ 
tsUgloas  senrloes  In  Leotore  Room ;  its  Branches,  IM 
CStaiiton  St^  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  Atlantic  Are., 
BrotAlyn,  are  largely  attcEded  by  sailors  of  many  na- 
tkmalltles.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moose,  Pres. 
T.  A.  Beouweb,  Oor.  Seo’y.  E.  H.  Hebbiok,  Tress,. 

No.  80  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


SME  AEOEBICAN  SEAMEN'S  FBIEND  SOCIETT, 
IB  WaU  Stiwet,  New  Tort, 

Incorporated  AprO,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  In  sastelning  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors’  Home 
In  New  York ;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing 
out  of  the  port  of  New  York.  PubliidieB  the  SaUow 
Magaaelne,  the  8eaman'$  FHend,  and  the  lAfe  Boat. 
lAMES  W.  Elwelu  Pres.,  W.  C.  Stuboes,  Tress.,  Rev. 
W.  O.  Snn,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HGVSE  OF  INDUSTBT. 

155  Worth  Street,  Now  Fork, 
sstabliahed  to  provide  for  chUdren  whose  parents  are  unable 
ts  care  for  them,  or  who  are  anhana  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  aad  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  reepectable  men  and  womea  to-day  are  what 
they  are  beomise  of  tho  House  of  ladustry. 

Duriag  Its  exlstSBoe  more  thaa  46,000  have  been  la  Its  sohod, 
aad  over  86,000  have  lived  la  the  hoosa 
Doaatioas  of  m<mey,  aeooad-haad  clothlag,  shoes,  etc.,  grete- 
aHy  received. 

8ervloe<gSong,Snaday,td0to4d0p.M.;  8uBday-achool,8to 
P.M.  Day-eohoole,  9  to  11:40  A.M..  aad  18:40  to  8  P.  m.  except 
Saturday;  at  dlaaer  table.  18  dO  to  18:40  P  Jt.  Visitors  welcome 
at  sU  times.  Moanu  K.  Jasup,  Prea;  F.  B.  Camp.  Treaa; 
Boaaa  F.  Betts,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Babeabd,  Supt. 

Oor  greatsst  need  aow  Is  money  for  s  new  building.  We 
nrsenUy  sak  for  ssslstsnoe  fdr  400  chUdren. 


The  monthly  missionan  meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Executive  Committee  of  Home  Missions  will  beheld 
Tuesday,  Feb.  16,  at  180  Fifth  Avenue,  at  10 JO  a.m. 
Friends  of  the  work  are  cordially  Invited  to  attend. 
Mrs.  De  Vore  of  the  school  at  Sitka  will  address  the 
meeting. 


OF  INTEBE8T  TO  OUS  BEADEB8. 


MABDI  GBA8— NEW  OBLBAN8. 

The  Southern  Railway,  the  direct  line  between 
New  York  and  New  Orleans  announces  one  fare, 
round  trip  ratee,  from  Washington  to  New  Orleans. 
Tickets  for  sale  on  Feb.  26th  to  March  let,  inclusive, 
and  good  to  return  within  fifteen  days  from  date  of 
sale.  The  time  between  New  Tork  and  New  Or¬ 
leans  is  thirty- nine  hours,  and  the  service  is  perfect 
in  every  respect.  Dining  and  sleeping  cars  on  the 
limited  trains.  For  farther  information,  call  on  or 
address  New  York  Office,  271  Broadway. 


LOW  BATES  TO  WASHINGTON  FOB  THE  INAU- 
OUBATION. 

The  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  will  sell  roond-trip  tickets  to 
Washington,  D.  C.,  from  all  stations  on  its  lines 
east  of  the  Ohio  River,  for  all  trains  March  1,  2,  8, 
and  ail  trains  on  the  morning  of  the  4th  that  reach 
Washington  not  later  than  noon,  at  rate  of  two 
cents  per  mile  in  each  direction,  valid  for  return 
journey  until  March  8th  incldsive. 

The  rate  from  New  York  will  be  $8.00;  Philadel¬ 
phia,  $5.40;  Chester,  $4.90;  Wilmington,  $4.35;  New¬ 
ark,  Del.,  $3  90;  and  correspondingly  low  rates  from 
other  stations. 


Tour  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  Blcbmond,  and  Wash¬ 
ington. 

A  delightful  personallv-condnctcd  tour,  allowing  two 
days  at  Old  Point  Comfort,  one  at  Richmond,  and  two 
at  Washington,  will  leave  New  York  and  Philsdelpbia 
February  80  vis  the  Penni^lvanls  Rallrosd.  This  tour 
covers  a  peonliarly  Interesting  territory,  the  quiet  beauty 
of  Old  Point,  the  historic  monnments  of  Rlcnmond.  and 
the  ever-interesting  departments  and  institutions  of  the 
National  CapitaL 

Tickets,  including  transportation,  meals  en  route  in 
both  directions,  transfers  of  passer^rs  and  baggage, 
hotel  accommodation  sat  Old  Point  Comfort-Riohmond, 
and  Washington,  and  carriage  ride  about  Richmond— 
In  fact  eveij  necessary  expense  for  a  period  of  six  days 
—will  be  sold  at  rate  of  $35.00  from  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
and  Newark,  $84.00  from  Trenton,  $33.00  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  prorortionate  ratee  from  other  stations. 

Tickets  wHl  also  be  eold  to  Old  Point  Comfort  and  re¬ 
turn  direct  by  regular  trains  within  six  days,  including 
transportation,  luncheon  on  goi^  trip,  and  one  and 
tbree-fonrths  days'  board  at  Old  Point,  at  rate  of  $16.00 
from  New  York.  Brooklyn,  and  Newark,  $15.00  from 
Trenton,  $14.00  from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate 
ratee  from  other  stations. 

Apply  to  ticket  agencies.  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broad¬ 
way  .New  York,  or  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Asststant  General 
I  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


Doubles  the  Pleasure  of  a  Drive. 

A  fine  carriage  doubles  the  pleasure  of  driving. 
Intending  buyers  of  carriages  or  harness  can^save 
dollars  by  sending  for  the  large,  free  catalogue  of 
the  Elkhart  Carriage  and  Harness  Mfg.  Co.,  Elk¬ 
hart,  Ind. 


MABSIJlGBS. 

Gage— W  obdsn— In  the  Walnut  street  Presbyterian 
Church,  Jan.  Slst,  1807,  by  Rev.  Dr.  James  A.  Worden, 
assisted  by  Rev.  Dr.  S.  W.  Dana  and  Chancellor  Mc¬ 
Cracken  of  New  York,  Rev.  R.  HilUard  Gage  to  Miss 
Carrie  Pardee  Worden,  daughter  of  the  officiating  min¬ 
ister. 


WOODIiAWN  OEMETERT. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Ball 
road  Office.  Na  80  Eart  88d  Street. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 

J.  A  R.  LAMB,  BO  Carmine  St.,  N.Y. 


A  GENTLEMAN  who  has  been  a  reader  of  Harper's 
J\.  Magazine  for  over  a  half  century  has  for  sale 
ue  oomplete  set  of  bound  volumes  commencing  with 
the  first  Issne.  Address  “  P.”  care  of  Thb  E vanoblist. 


ORGANIST  and  Cliolrmaster  open  for  engagement 
Best  credentials  from  leading  clergymen.  Ad¬ 
dress  The  Evangelist. 


ORGANIST  and  Cboirmaster  desires  engagement  in 
New  York  or  some  large  city  where  itls  deeired  to 
maintain  a  choir  of  mixed  voices,  soloists  and  chorus. 
Highest  references.  Address  Oboarist,  91  Wall  St., 
New  York. 


LETTER  FROM  BALTIMORE. 

The  Presbyterian  Association  of  this  city, 
which  has  collected  and  expended  more  than 
$200,000  in  building  churches,  held  its  annual 
meeting  on  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  January. 
Rev.  Dr.  Witherspoon  of  the  First  Church,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Babcock  of  the  Brown  Memorial 
Church  made  addresses. 

The  Presbytery  of  Baltimore  met  on  February 
Ist  Rev.  C.  T.  McCracken  was  released  from 
the  Church  of  Barton.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  the  installation  of  Rev.  A.  Jamison  as 
pastor  of  Sparrow’s  Point  Church,  and  Rev.  G. 
P.  Wilson,  D.D.  as  pastor  of  the  Church  at 
Hagerstown. 

The  Lutheran  Churches  of  this  city  are  mak¬ 
ing  arrangements  to  commemorate  the  400th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  birth  of  Melancthon.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State,  and  one  of  the  United  States 
Senators  from  Maryland  are  expected  to  give 
addresses. 

The  Baptists  have  had  extra  meetings  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  holding  them  at  noonday  and  at 
night. 

The  Home  Missionary  Society  of  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Church  was  largely  aided,  last  month, 
by  part  of  the  bequest  from  the  Stickney  estate. 
This  was  something  over  $70,000.  Mr.  Stick¬ 
ney  held  his  membership  in  the  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  of  Baltimore. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  this  city 
held  a  bazar,  in  which  most  of  their  congrega¬ 
tions  took  part.  Their  local  Church  Extension 
Society  had  gotten  into  debt,  and  they  adopted 
this  plan  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  it. 

The  people  of  Delaware  are  making  a  new 
State  Constitution.  A  Convention  of  the  Prot¬ 
estant  Episcopal  Church  of  that  State  sent  a 
committee  requesting  that  in  the  matter  of 
divorces,  the  Constitution  should  require  the 
courts  exclusively  to  grant  them,  and  only  for  a 
violation  of  the  seventh  commandment. 

Two  Boards,  one  designated  as  the  Old  Board, 
and  the  other  as  the  New  Board,  are  running 
the  public  schools  of  this  city,  until  the  court 
shall  decide  which  of  these  has  authority.  Both 
Boards  have  men  well  qualified  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  position.  In  the  meantime,  every 
one  who  has  any  fault  to  find  with  public  school 
instruction  in  general,  or  with  the  Baltimore 
schools  in  particular,  is  busy  presenting  hie  ob¬ 
jections,  and  surmising  how  the  contention  will 
tarminate.  We  do  not  object  to  a  reorganizing 
of  Boards  and  institutions  if  the  need  is  evi¬ 
dent,  and  there  is  the  prospect  of  better  results ; 
but  when  damage  threatens,  both  near  and  re¬ 
mote,  it  is  better  ”lo  bear  the  ills  we  have  than 
to  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of.  ” 

More  than  a  month  ago  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  passed  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
liquor  within  the  Capitol.  Their  action  was 
almost  unanimous.  The  bill  coming  before  the 
Senate,  this  week,  met  with  opposition  and  de¬ 
lay.  _ 

“Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches”  are  a  simple  yet 
most  effectual  remedy  for  Coughs,  Hoarseness  and 
Bronchial  Troubles.  Avoid  imitations. 

INAUGURATION  OF  THE  NEW  TOBK  AND 
ATLANTIC  CITY  THROUGH  EXPRESS. 

Beginning  January  15,  1897,  the  New  York  and  Atlan¬ 
tic  City  through  express  train,  via  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  will  be  placed  In  service,  daily  except  Sunday, 
leaving  New  York  at  1.50  P.  M.,  arriving  Atlantic  City 


Presbsrtery  of  Lake  Superior. — At  the  request  of  two 
mlnisteiB  and  two  elders,  in  the  absence  of  the  modera¬ 
tor,  I  hereby  call  a  special  meeting  of  Lake  Superior 
PrMbytery.  to  convene  at  Gladstone  Feb.  16,  at  7.30  p.m., 
for  the  transaction  of  the  following  business :  1.  To  re- 
oeive  Rev.  W.  L.  Hays  from  Presbytery  of  Lansing.  2. 
To  act  upon  the  call  of  the  church  of  Newberry  for  the 
pastoral  services  of  Rev.  W.  L.  Hays.  8.  To  consider 
the  condition  of  affairs,  in  general,  of  the  Westminster 
Church  of  Gladstone.  4.  To  act  upon  such  other  urgent 
buslneas  as  may  require  immediate  action. 

J.  M.  Koteb,  Stated  Clerk. 

Manibtiqus,  Mich..  Feb.  6, 1897. 


It  is  not  often  that  the  opportunity  is  presented  of 
Eecnring  a  library  of  thirty  volumes  of  the  World's 
Best  Literature  on  terms  so  liberal  as  those  we  offer 
to  any  one,  as  will  be  noticed  by  our  announcement 
on  the  back  pagt  of  this  issue. 


ANTED— by  a  Presbyterian  lady  and  Daughter  of 
American  Revolution,  a  position  as  companion  to 
lady  or  chaperone  to  young  lady.  References  ex¬ 
changed.  Address  D.  A-,  401  Dudley  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


WANTED— An  energetic  man  of  broad  culture  and 
wide  experience,  to  take  charge  of  a  Presbyterian 
school  for  girls,  in  September,  1897.  Small  capital  re¬ 
quired.  Address  G.  L.,  care  The  Evangelist. 


WANTED,  by  a  middle-aged  American  lady,  a  poel- 
tion  as  housekeeper.  Is  competent  to  take  entire 
care  of  a  home  with  two  or  three  servants.  Is  also  fitted 
to  have  charge  of  children.  Country  preferred. 

P.  O.  Lock  Box  158,  Ellmira,  N.  Y. 


SCHERHERHOBN’8  TEACHERS’  AGENCT. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 
Established  1856 

3  East  14th  Street,  Few  York. 


5  JO  P.  M.:  returning,  leave  Atlantic  City  at  9  A.  M.  and 
arrive  New  York  12.43  P.  M.  This  train  will  carry  a 
combined  car  and  a  Pullman  buffet  parlor  car  between 
Jersey  City  and  Atlantic  City  in  each  direction,  stop* 
ping  at  Newark,  Elizabeth,  New  Brunswick,  Trenton, 
and  Bordentown. 

The  Inauguration  of  this  train  formally  opens  the  sea¬ 
son  at  Atlantio  City.  All  of  the  large  beach  front  hotels 
are  ready  to  receive  guests,  and  all  of  the  manifold  at¬ 
tractions  of  the  fashionable  early  season  will  be  present. 

At  no  time  of  the  year  is  Atlantio  City  more  delight¬ 
ful  than  daring  the  Lenten  and  ante-Lenten  period.  A 
calm  dignity,  oonsplcuously  absent  daring  the  rush  of 
the  summer,  prevails  throughout,  consonant  Indeed  to 
both  the  season  and  the  majesty  of  the  mighty  ocean. 
It  is  at  this  time  that  the  most  enduring  benefits  are 
derived.  The  year  1807  promises  to  surpass  In  every  re¬ 
spect  all  former  seasons,  and  tbs  new  through  express 
brings  it  within  easy  reach  of  the  great  metropolis. 
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The  annual  meeting  of  the  Industrial  Miaaion- 
nry  Aasociation  of  Alabama,  which  was  held  at 
Selma,  February  2d,  1897,  shows  decided  progress 
in  making  regular  plantation  business  promo¬ 
tive  of  home  getting  and  home  making  by  coun¬ 
try  negroes,  under  proper  instruction.  The  net 
receipts  for  1896  from  lands  rented,  and  store 
and  mill,  were  83,674.51,  over  all  regular  busi¬ 
ness  expenses.  These  funds  were  devoted  to  per¬ 
manent  and  very  necessary  improvements,  to¬ 
gether  with  training  in  six  day  schools,  one 
night  school,  three  churches,  four  Sunday- 
schools  and  in  many  homes,  thus  reaching  peo¬ 
ple  scattered  through  more  than  seven  miles  of 
rural  population.  Up  to  this  time  nearly  all  the 
tenants  have  simply  rented  their  homes  and 
farms,  but  now  they  find  that  they  can  do 
better  still ;  and  a  number  of  families  are 
making  contracts  to  purchase  their  payments 
on  very  reasonable  terms  running  through  a 
series  of  years.  From  gifts  and  the  above  re¬ 
ceipts,  the  net  indebtedness  paid  during  the 
year,  aside  from  the  missionary  work,  and  per¬ 
manent  improvements  made,  aggregated  83,452- 
.51.  Remaining  obligations  are  still  very  heavy, 
yet  in  view  of  five  years  experience  the  outlook 
is  promising.  Rev.  C.  B.  Curtis,  Beloit,  Dallas 
county,  Alabama,  is  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

A  TASK  MORE  I)1EFICCI.T  THAN  THE  SELEC¬ 
TION  OF  CABINET  OFFICERS. 

President-elect  McKinley’s  perplexities  con¬ 
cerning  the  selection  of  his  cabinet  might  well 
be  compared  to  the  work  of  a  prudent  man  when 
selecting  his  library.  Books,  like  cabinet  offi¬ 
cers,  are  valuable  for  the  help  they  afford,  and 
in  their  selection  the  general  rule  applies,  “The 
best  is  none  too  good.’’  In  either  case  there  is 
need  for  careful  investigation  and  judicious  dis¬ 
crimination  as  to  character,  reliability  and  prac- 


Tailor-Made  Suits. 

Suit  oi  Wool  Material,  Checked,— Coat 
lined  with  Taffeta  Silk— all  sizes, 
$12.00 

Suit  oi  Wool  Cheviot,  Meltonette  and 
Scotch  effects— lined  throughout  with 
Changeable  Silk, 

$18.00 

Suits  of  Plain  Cloth,  Imported  Melton¬ 
ette  or  oi  Covert  Mixture,  in  a  variety  of 
styles,— Coat,  tight-fitting  Waist  or  Bole¬ 
ro-braided  or  plain  and  lined  through¬ 
out  with  Silk.  They  are  in  the  new 
Spring  Shades,  and  marked 

$25.00  and  $29.00  Each. 

James  McCreery  &  Co., 

Broadway  and  11th  St., 

New  York. 


“$26,000,000,000 

COLD 

IN  MERCUR  DISTRICT,  UTAH.’* 

(St.  Loot*  OM>e-Demoerat,  Dec.  S.  1806.) 


For  partlciilars  end  pamphlet  free,  eddreee 

B.  T.  LLOYD, 

eo  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


ticsl  usefulness.  As  to  the  matter  of  prices, 
probably  there  ia  never  a  “bargain”  in  cabinet 
officers  but  with  books  it  is  different.  For 
example,  the  Syndicate  Company  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  offers  (in  another  column  of  this  issue) 
a  most  remarkable  bargain  in  the  slightly  dam¬ 
aged  sets  of  their  very  popular  home  reference 
library,  “The  Encyclopsedic  Dictionary.  ”  This 
famous  work,  which  combines  the  essentials  of 
a  thoroughly  up-to-date  dictionary  and  an  un¬ 
usually  practical  Encyclopeedia,  is  now  the 
standard  in  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia, 
St.  Louis,  and  many  other  principal  cities.  It 
covers  5,359  pages  in  its  four  large  and  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  volumes,  and  is  revised  to  June 
1st,  1896.  This  edition  contains  sixteen  full 
pages  of  colored  plates,  including  Postage  stamps 
and  Flags  of  all  Nations,  Races  of  Mankind, 
Ceramic  and  Decorative  Art,  etc.,  aggregating 
489  separate  designs  in  seventeen  colors  and  gold. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  special  sets  now  offered  are 
practically  as  good  as  new,  though  furnished  at 
half  price.  This  rare  opportunity  to  secure  a 
really  standard  and  thoroughly  modern  reference 
work  for  about  the  bare  cost  of  manufacture  will 
probably  continue  a  very  few  days  only.  In¬ 
tending  purchasers,  therefore,  should  place  their 
orders  without  delay. 


IN  MEMOBIAM. 

Three  missionaries  of  the  American  Board  Mis¬ 
sion  in  Foochow,  China,  passed  from  earthly  toil  to 
their  heavenly  home  In  the  year  1806 — Mrs.  £.  Ade¬ 
laide  Claghom  Walker  at  Foochow,  Feb.  23d,  in  the 
24th  year  of  service;  Rev.  Simeon  F.  Woodin  at 
Amenla,  N.  Y.,  June  28th,  in  the  37th  year  of  ser¬ 
vice;  Mrs.  Hairiet  Fairchild  Baldwin  at  Summit, 
N.  J.,  July  29th,  in  the  47th  year  of  service— a  total 
of  over  one  hundred  years  of  missionary  work. 

(Selection  from  a  Poem  by  Rev.  Joseph  E.  Walker  of 
Forest  Grove,  Oreson.) 

O'er  ocean’s  waste,  through  calm  and  storm. 

With  us  In  loving  bonds  they  went; 

Dissevered  ties  of  youth  and  home. 

Nor  Quailed  with  heart-strings  tom  and  rent. 

With  ns  they  went  to  seek  and  save 
The  wanderer  thankless,  proud  and  blind; 

With  us  made  homes  amid  a  race 
Averse,  repellent,  and  unkind. 

With  ns  they  prayed  and  grieved  and  tolled. 

Our  fear&  our  hopes,  our  ioys  the  same; 

And  waited,  watched  with  longing  eyes. 

To  hall  the  morning's  growing  flame. 

But  they  are  gone;  a  cold  dark  wall 
Shuts  down  between  us  and  our  own: 

We  cannot  scale  its  awful  height. 

Nor  pierce  its  adamantine  stone. 

O  Jesus.  Master,  help  ns  now 
And  pity  ns  in  this  our  night. 

They  also  were  Thy  very  own, 

Beloved  and  precious  In  Thy  sight. 

“  My  child,  my  child  I  They  did  not  die— 

Their  life  was  hid  with  me  in  Gh>d; 

Their  spirits  sought  our  Father's  home; 

'Tis  cUiy  that  crumbles  'neath  the  sod. 

“  I  have  them  here  before  the  throne. 

Where  I  prepared  for  each  a  place; 

They  triumph  in  eternal  youth. 

Bathed  in  the  glory  of  My  face. 

“  Now  prove  My  power  to  heal  your  wounds. 

Still  wait  and  serve  a  few  more  years: 

Then  every  sundered  tie  renew 
Beyond  the  reach  of  death  and  tears." 

We  will  not  vex  our  souls  to  wsep— 

Their  finished  race  has  been  well  run— 

'Tie  better  far  to  be  with  Christ— 

Tea,  Lord  I  Thy  loving  will  be  done  I 


DEPEND  ON  CHRIST. 

Reckon  on  Christ  to  do  His  part  perfectly.  Di¬ 
rectly  yon  give.  He  takes.  Directly  yon  will  open 
the  door.  He  enters.  Directly  yon  will  roll  back  the 
flood  gates.  He  pours  in  a  glorious  tide  of  fullness— 
fullntss  of  wealth,  of  power,  of  joy.  The  clay  has 
only  to  be  plastic  to  the  band  of  a  Palissy;  the  mar¬ 
ble  has  only  to  be  pliant  to  the  chisel  of  a  Michael 
Angelo;  the  organ  has  only  to  be  responsive  to  the 
sliratest  touch  of  a  Handel;  the  student  has  only  to 
follow  the  least  bint  of  a  Faraday  or  a  Whewell— 
and  there  will  be  no  failure  in  results.  O  to  be 
equally  susceptible  to  the  molding  Influences  of 
Christ  I  We  shall  not  fail  in  realinng  the  highest 
ideal  of  which  we  are  capable,  if  on^  we  will  let 
Him  do  His  work  unhindered.— Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer. 


TOBACCO  WAS  THE  REAL  CAUSE. 

But  parents  are  sometimes  to  blame  for  a  son's  use  of  it. 
Old  slaves  can  stop  it  as  well  by  taking  SURE-QUIT, 
the  popular  antidote  chewing  gum  remedy  for  Tobacco 
habit.  86o.  a  box,  nearly  all  druggets.  Booklet  and 
sample  free.  Eureka  CSiemlcal  Co.,  Detroit,  Mloh. 


CHICACIO  LETTEB. 

Rev.  Thomas  C.  Hall,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the 
Fourth  Churclb  is  still  in  s  precsrious  condi¬ 
tion,  but  his  physicians  have  strong  hopes  of  his 
recovery.  The  battle  with  a  complicated  disease 
has  been  heroic.  The  situation  was  made  pecu¬ 
liarly  pathetic  when  his  father,  receiving  the 
announcement  of  the  death  of  another  son  in 
California,  an  eminent  physician,  Richard  Hall, 
M.D.,  had  to  hasten  from  the  bedside  of  his 
Chicago  son  to  comfort  the  mother  in  their  home 
in  New  York. 

Rev.  W.  S.  P.  Bryan,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Covenant,  which  adjoins  McCor¬ 
mick  Seminary,  will  soon  be  in  his  pulpit,  after 
several  months*  vacation  on  account  of  his  health. 

Dr.  Craig  of  the  Chair  of  Systematic  Theology 
in  the  Seminary,  has  declined  the  call  to  the 
Presidency  of  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky. 
Professor  Ross  Stevenson  who  was  unanimously 
called  to  the  First  Church,  Chicago,  has  decided 
to  remain  in  the  Chair  of  Church  History  at  the 
Seminary.  Dr.  Withrow  of  the  Third  Church, 
spent  the  Day  of  Prayer  at  Beloit  Collie,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  students.  Dr.  Boyd  of  Evanston 
spoke  to  the  students  at  Lake  Forest.  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Pherson  recently  preached  at  Cornell  University. 
Last  year  he  preached  several  Sabbaths  at  Har¬ 
vard. 

Rev.  N.  B.  W.  Galwey  has  resigned  from  the 
Olivet  Memorial  Church  that  he  may  give  his 
whole  time  to  the  Clybume  Avenue  Mission, 
which  is  being  pushed  on  the  institutional  plan 
by  the  Central  ( Independent)  Church  of  which 
Rev.  N.  D.  Hillis,  D.D.,  is  pastor.  The  Olivet 
Church  was  built  a  few  years  ago,  and  with  its 
complete  institutional  equipment  cost  about 
825,000. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  Chicago  Presbytery  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Temperance, 
Mr.  E.  S.  Wells,  said  that  there  were  more 
than  a  few  men  who  are  members  of  Presby¬ 
terian  churches  in  that  city  who  rent  buildings 
to  saloon  keepers  I  There  are  about  9,500  saloons 
within  the  limits  of  the  Presbytery,  which  em¬ 
braces  six  counties.  To  be  sure,  the  Presbytery 
covers  a  good  deal  more  territory,  but  the  most  of 
these  drinking  places  are  in  the  city  of  Chicago! 

Rev.  F.  S.  Moore,  a  missionary  to  Seoul, 
Korea,  has  proposed  an  overture  to  the  Oeneral 
Assembly,  to  amend  the  chapter  in  the  Book  of 
Government  relating  to  the  ordination  of  minis¬ 
ters  and  installation  of  pastors,  so  that  thers 
shall  be  provision  also  for  the  induction  of  the 
foreign  missionary,  his  powers  to  be  declared  to 
be  the  same  as  those  of  an  evangelist.  Also  that 
foreign  missionaries  may  be  continued  members 
of  their  home  Presbyteries  or  organized  into 
Presbyteries. 

The  receipts  from  the  asle  of  seats  at  the  Au¬ 
ditorium  Missionary  Rally  considerably  exceeded 
the  expenses.  The  Presbyterian  share  of  the 
surplus  will  be  sent  to  Fort  Wrangel,  Alaska, 
to  assist  in  the  mission  work  there.  H.  Rich¬ 
mond  Marsh,  M.D.,  a  member  of  the  First 
Church  of  Joliet,  will  appear  shortly  before  the 
Presbytery  to  be  examined  for  ordination.  He 
will  go  to  Point  Barrow,  the  most  northern 
point  of  habitation  in  Alaska,  where  he  will 
serve  the  United  States  Government  as  agent, 
and  the  Home  Mission  Board  as  preaching  and 
medical  worker.  Dr.  Marsh  and  wife  will  be 
the  only  white  people  at  the  station,  and  the 
supply-ship  will  visit  them  only  once  a  year. 
Dr.  Marsh  has  been  doing  mission  work  in  New 
York  City  in  connection  with  the  Judson  Memo¬ 
rial  Church. 

During  the  recent  extremely  cold  weather  it 
was  estimated  that  forty  thousand  families  in 
Chicago  were  more  or  lees  in  need  of  charity ; 
this  including  many  of  the  respectable  middle 
class.  The  people  of  the  churches  as  well  as  the 
city  government,  came  to  the  rescue  nobly. 

C.  G.  Reynolds. 

Feb.  S,  1807. 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 

NEW  YORK. 

Thk  Presbttbbt  of  New  Yobk  met  in  the 
lecture-room  of  the  First  Church  on  Monday 
afternoon,  8th.  The  Rev.  Charles  S.  Robinson, 
D.D.,  requested  Presbytery  to  permit  the  New 
York  church  to  add  five  thousand  dollars  to  the 
present  fif^  thousand  dollar  mortgage  upon  that 
church,  llie  matter  was  referred  to  the  Trus¬ 
tees  of  Presbjrte^  with  power.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Ramsay  was  dismissed  to  unite  with  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Allegheny,  Pa.  The  Rutgers  Riverside 
Church  was  permitted  to  prosecute  a  call  for  the 
pastoral  services  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  McComb.  late 
of  Belfast,  Ireland.  The  Committee  on  Benevo¬ 
lence  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
churches  of  this  Presbytery  were  not  doing  their 
duty  in  contribution  to  the  work  of  Synodical 
Aid.  New  standing  rules  of  Presbytery  were 
considered  and  adopted.  A  petition  requesting 
Presbytery  to  organize  a  church  at  Kings  Bridge 
was  presented  and  referred  to  a  committee  to  re¬ 
port  at  the  next  meeting. 

New  York  City. — The  Successor  of  Rev.  Dr. 
R.  R.  Booth. — The  Rutgers  Riverside  Fhresby- 
terian  Church  has  elected  a  successor  to  its  pas 
tor  emeritus.  Dr.  Booth.  This  occurred  on  last 
Friday  evening  when  a  congregational  meeting 
was  held,  and  the  large  Committee  that  had  been 
appointed  to  select  a  nominee  for  the  pastorate, 
unanimously  presented  the  name  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  McComb,  who  had  recently  resigned  the 
charge  of  Elmwood  Church  in  Belfast,  Ireland, 
and  who  had  only  preached  once  in  the  pulpit  of 
Rutgers  Church.  The  vote  in  favor  of  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Comb  was  unanimous,  at  a  salary  of  18,000  per 
annum.  The  former  pastor  was  chairman  of  the 
meeting  and  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
Committee’s  nominee.  Mr.  McComb  is  only 
thirty-three  years  of  ^e,  but  has  shown  marked 
ability  throughout  his  collegiate  course  and  in 
his  ministrations  in  his  former  charges.  He 
was  bom  in  Londonderry  and  partially  educated 
at  Magee  College  where  he  took  the  highest 
prizes  in  all  his  classes,  both  in  Arts  and  in 
Theology.  From  Magee  College  he  wqnt  to  the 
Assembly’s  College,  Belfast,  where  he  remained 
one  year  and  carried  off  the  most  coveted  prizes 
there.  After  being  licensed  to  preach,  he  passed 
over  to  Leipsic  in  Germany  and  enjoyed  the  in¬ 
structions  there  for  one  year  of  three  of  its  Uni¬ 
versity  Professors.  A  call  came  to  him  from  a 
church  in  Reading,  England,  and  while  dis¬ 
charging  his  duties  to  that  church,  he  attended 
for  three  years  lectures  in  Oxfort  University 
and  as  first  prizeman  he  took  his  B.A.  degree 
with  other  honors,  and  afterwards  was  elected 
prize  essayist  and  read  his  essav  on  “The  Im¬ 
mortality  of  the  Soul’’  before  that  University. 
The  Theological  Faculty  of  Ireland  also  con ferrra 
on  him  the  degree  of  B.D.  From  Reading  he 
was  called  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Annaeh,  in  Ireland,  where  he  remained  only  one 
year,  Having  accepted  a  call  in  1893  to  the  Elm¬ 
wood  Church,  Belfast,  where  he  remained  till 
last  December.  Hie  success  in  Belfast  was  phe- 
nominal  and  hie  resignation  there  a  source  of 
deep  r^ret  to  its  citizens.  But  he  had  planned 
for  more  study  in  Germany  and  came  on  a  brief 
visit  to  this  country  before  entering  upon  his 
course  of  enlarged  study.  His  visit  here  has 
resulted  in  the  call  to  the  important  church 
mentioned. 


New  York  City. — The  West  End  Presbyterian 
Church  last  Sunday  completed  nine  years  of  or- 

Cized  existence.  The  original  members  num- 
»d  sixty-nine,  and  there  have  been  added  in 
these  nine  years  1,520  others,  making  the  total 
number  upon  the  rolls,  1,589.  By  dismissions, 
death,  etc.,  336  names  have  been  removed,  leav¬ 
ing  at  present  1,252  as  the  membership.  Of 
these,  fifty-three  were  received  Feb.  7,  fifty- 
five  in  December,  and  forty-two  in  October, 
makii^  a  total  of  150  since  the  beginning  of 
work  in  the  fall.  The  capacity  of  the  building 
is  taxed  at  every  service,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
furnish  sittings  to  those  who  request  permanent 
assignments.  The  Sunday-school  has  an  average 
attendance  of  over  800,  but  can  expand  no  fur¬ 
ther  because  of  lack  of  room.  At  present  the 
sessions  are  held  in  five  different  rooms  in  the 
building,  and  each  room  is  crowded.  It  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  recognized  now  that  the  building, 
which  only  four  years  ago  was  deemed  large 
enough  for  the  requiremento  of  the  congregation 
for  many  years  to  come,  is  entirely  too  small  to 
accommodate  the  great  number  who  desire  to 
attend  the  ministrations  of  Dr.  Shaw. 


Binohamton.— At  the  morning  service  at  the 
First  Presb^rian  Church,  January  24th,  Rev. 
Dr.  G.  P.  Nichols,  the  pastor,  called  the  atten 
tion  of  the  people  to  the  needs  of  the  weaker 
churches  of  the  city  and  vicinity  and  asked  for 
$1,500  to  be  used  in  support  of  such  churches. 


Over  13,000,000  Made  and  Sold. 

Rlghast  Awards  at  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition 


Excellence  of  Design, 
Excellence  of  Construction, 
Regularity  of  ilotion, 

Ease  of  ilotion, 

Great  Speed, 

Adjustability, 

Durability, 

Ease  of  Learning, 
Convenience  of  Arrangement. 


IF  YOU  BUY  A  SINGER, 

You  will  receive  careful  instruction  from  a  competent  teacher  at  your  home. 

You  can  obtain  necessary  accessories  direct  from  the  Company’s  offices. 

You  will  get  prompt  attention  in  any  part  of  the  world,  as  our  offices  are 
everywhere  ;  and  we  give  careful  attention  to  all  customers,  no  matter 
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The  response  was  peculiarly  gratifying,  for  the 
amount  raised  was  82,500,  one  of  the  largest 
plate  collections  overtaken  in  this  grand  church. 
Just  how  the  thing  was  done  may  be  of  interest 
to  other  pastors  of  our  large  churches,  and  we 
hence  here  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  Dr. 
Nichols’  sermon  prefacing  the  offering.  He 
said:  “I  come  before  you  somewhat  hesitotingly 
this  morning.  I  have  no  sermon  to  preach,  or 
rather  I  have  no  text,  no  Scripture  text,  to 
preach  upon.  But  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  established  custom  of  preaching  on  texts  is 
only  six  hundred  years  old  and  that  during  the 
first  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  years  of  the 
church  it  was  not  considered  important  for  a 
sermon  to  have  a  text,  one  feels  less  alarm  at 
that.  It  is  now  something  more  than  a  year 
since  a  great  spirit  of  giving  came  down  upon 
this  congregation  one  Sunday  morning  and  free 
will  offerings  amounting  to  about  82,900  were 
laid  at  the  feet  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Some¬ 
thing  above  81,000  of  this  gift  was  appropriated 
to  the  Presbyterian  Boards  of  Home  and  For¬ 
eign  Missions.  The  remainder,  81.900,  was  de¬ 
voted  to  the  support  of  three  dependent  young 
churches  and  one  Mission  chapel  in  this  city — 
the  Broad -avenue  Church  at  East  end,  the 
Floral-avenue  Church  at  West  end,  the  Rose 
Memorial  Church  at  Rc«sville  and  Immanuel 
Chapel  near  the  northern  limits  of  the  city.’’ 
After  reviewing  briefly  the  progress  of  these  four 
churches  during  the  past  year.  Dr.  Nichole  con¬ 
tinued:  “Another  year  has  now  come  and  we 
are  called  to  consider  the  question  of  the  sus- 
tentation  of  these  growing  organizations.  The 
Board  of  Home  Missions  is  at  the  present  time 
so  crippled  by  debt  that  it  cannot  assume  any 
new  responsibilities.  To  close  up  one  or  more  of 
these  houses  of  worship  and  scatter  the  flocks  of 
God  at  a  time  when  they  are  beginning  to  make 
rogress  and  gaining  a  foothold  would  be  what 
think  every  inteligent  man  would  pronounce  a 
fatal  mistake.  It  would  be  to  undo  what  has 
been  done  and  postpone  the  day  of  self-support 
in  these  churches  indefinitely.  Let  me  give  you 
an  idea  of  what  is  necessarv  to  support  these 
churches  the  coming  year,  ^he  ministers’  sal¬ 
ary  in  each  one  of  these  four  fields  is  81,000. 
One-half  of  this  amount,  together  with  running 
expenses,  has  been  collected  during  the  year  by 
the  pe^le  on  the  fields.  The  other  half  or  8500 
each,  82,000  in  all,  has  been  contributed  by  the 
older  Presbyterian  churches  of  the  city.  The 
people  in  these  fields  propose  to  do  something 
more  themselves  and  ask  something  less  of  us 
the  coming  year.  They  will  assume  in  each  in¬ 
stance  8550  of  the  burden  and  ask  of  us  the  re¬ 
maining  8450  each  or  81,800  in  all.  The  West 
Presbyterian  and  the  North  Presbyterian  Chur¬ 
ches  propose  to  contribute  8150  each,  which 


leaves  81.500  to  be  made  up  by  the  church  which 
has  her  home  in  this  place.  My  friends,  I  know 
one  thing.  I  know  that  81,500  this  year  mean 
more  than  82,900  meant  last  year.  It  mean 
more  because  peoole  have  less  to  give.  It  means 
more  because  there  are  so  many  who  gave  gener¬ 
ously  last  year  who  must  either  give  less  or 
nothing  at  all  this  year.  My  heart  has  been 
made  sad  repeatedly  during  the  last  few  weeks 
by  learning  from  their  own  lips  of  men  among 
us  who  have  given  of  their  means  to  the  work 
of  the  church  and  to  the  needy  in  past  years 
who  are  now  compelled  to  withhold  giving  in 
order  to  sustain  their  own  and  meet  their  just 
obligations.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  benevo¬ 
lent  contributions  ever  asked  for  in  this  church. 
It  is  one  of  the  fullest  expressions  of  missionary 
love  and  devotion  ever  made  here.  Some  of  us 
will  have  to  ask  not  how  much  can  I  give  with¬ 
out  feeling  it.  or  how  much  can  I  give  without 
denying  myself  anything,  but  how  much  can  I 
rightfully  give.’’  The  81.000  given  over  the 
81,500  asked  for  the  local  churches,  will  be  sent 
directly  to  the  Home  Missionaries  in  the  West, 
to  whom  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  is  in 
arrears  for  salaries. 

Amemia. — Rev.  J.  S.  Ellsworth,  formerly  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Newark 
Valley,  has  accept^  a  call  from  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

Lowville. — Installation  Services. — At  an  ad¬ 
journed  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Utica,  held 
January  27th,  1897,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Camp¬ 
bell,  late  pastor  of  the  Jefferson  Park  Church, 
Chicago,  Ill.,  w’as  installed  pastor  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Lowville.  Lewis  County,  N.  Y. 
The  pulpit  of  this  church  became  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  the  Rev.  J.  Westby  Earnshaw, 
who  had  long  been  the  efficient  and  honored  pas¬ 
tor.  Mr.  Campbell  has  been  most  cordially  wel¬ 
comed  by  the  people,  and  only  good  results  are 
expected  of  his  ministry  in  this  field.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Moderator  of  Presbytery,  the 
Rev.  T.  F,  Jessup  of  Boonville  served  in  that 
capacity.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  France,  D.D.  of  Johnstown,  a 
former  pastor  of  the  Lowville  Church.  The 
Rev.  William  C.  Spicer  of  Lyons  Falls,  offered 
the  prayer  of  installation ;  Rev.  Mr.  Earnshaw 
gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  the  Moderator 
that  to  the  people.  The  presence  of  two  former 
pastors  both  honored  and  beloved,  added  much 
to  the  interest  of  the  occasion.  The  benediction 
by  the  newly  installed  pastor  was  followed  by  a 
hearty  greeting  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Canmbell  by 
the  large  congregation  present.  T.  F.  Jessup. 

Rochester.  —  North  Church.  —  Last  Sunday 
this  church  observed  its  thirteenth  anniversary, 
a  celebration  which  applied  both  to  the  organi- 
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zstioD  of  the  society  and  the  work  of  the  pastor, 
Rev.  Peter  Lindsay.  Beginning  with  seventy 
members  thirteen  years  ago,  it  has  to-day  640  in 
regular  standing  on  its  rdls,  making  it  in  point 
of  numbers  fourth  in  the  list  of  sixty-five  chur¬ 
ches  in  the  Rochester  Preebyterv.  In  benevo¬ 
lences  also  it  has  passed  manv  other  older  chur¬ 
ches  in  the  Presbytery  and  although  its  congre¬ 
gation  is  not  wealthy,  being  composed  largely  of 
wlari^  and  working  people,  it  stands  seventh 
in  this  respect.  The  Sunday-school  is  in  a 
fiourishing  condition,  having  over  600  names  on 
the  roll  and  an  actual  attendance  of  360  to  460. 
Class  No.  14,  composed  of  young  men  from 
eighteen  to  thirty  years  of  age,  numbers  sev¬ 
enty-five,  with  an  actual  attendance  of  forty  to 
sixty-five.  The  teacher  of  this  class  is  a  lady, 
the  wife  of  one  of  our  elders.  This  church  is 
noted  for  additions  at  every  communion  and  for 
large  attendance  at  all  tlie  preparatory  lectures 
ana  communion  occasions.  Tne^'e  have  been 
seventy-eight  additions  during  uie  past  year, 
fifty-seven  of  them  on  confession  of  faith ;  six¬ 
teen  united  on  the  morning  of  the  anniversary 
communion.  Its  location  is  among  the  resi¬ 
dences  of  the  northwest  section  and  about  one 
and  one-half  miles  from  the  large  centrally 
located  churches,  and  on  this  account  it  affords 
the  Presbyterian  residents  of  its  vicinity  a  con¬ 
venient  place  of  worship,  besides  carrying  on 
Christian  work  among  the  non-church  goers  of 
the  neighborhood.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the 
pastor  for  his  persevering  labors  in  the  face  of 
many  difficulties,  as  well  as  to  hie  faithful  help¬ 
ers,  many  of  whom  have  been  with  the  church 
from  its  organization. 

Bubdett. — Mr.  F.  C.  Shultis  has  been  called 
to  Burdett,  Presbytery  of  Geneva ;  the  Rev.  B. 
B.  Knapp  to  Painted  Post,  Presbytery  of  Steu¬ 
ben,  and  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Rice  to  Monterey  and 
Sugar  Hill,  Presbytery  of  Chemung.  Both  of 
these  churches  have  long  been  vacant  and  it  is 
good  news  that  this  forlorn  condition  is  now  to 
end.  All  will  wish  the  above  brethren  very 
large  success  in  the  culture  of  their  new  fields. 

Albany. — Mr.  Editor. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Alison 
is  in  error.  Dr.  A.  V.  V.  Raymond  was  not  the 
successor  of  Dr.  Henry  Darli^  at  the  Fourth 
Church  of  Alba^.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  Wood 
succeeded  Dr.  Henry  Darling  and  if  memory 
serves  me,  resigned  his  charge  March,  1896, 
to  accept  the  call  to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Germantown,  Pennsylvania.  The  Philadelphia 
Letter  explains  the  matter  fully  on  page  8,  of 
The  Evangelist  of  February  4th,  1897.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  V.  V.  Raymond  succe^ed  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Charles  Wood.  K. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

SuNBURY. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Sunbury,  Rev.  O.  G.  Morton,  pastor,  received 
at  its  last  quarterly  communion,  January  31st, 
nine  accessions  to  its  roll  of  members,  six  of 
whom  united  on  confession  of  faith. 

Reading. — The  Rev.  Adolos  Allen,  former  co- 
mstor  of  the  First  Church,  Washington,  with 
Dr.  Sunderland,  has  received  a  call  to  the  First 
Church  of  Reading,  Pa.,  and  also  one  to  the 
Second  Church  of  Cranbury,  New  Jersey.  He 
has  accepted  tlie  call  to  Readingand  will  shortly 
enter  upon  his  work  there.  We  congratulate 
this  important  church  on  securing  so  excellent 
a  preacher  and  pastor  as  Mr.  Allen,  who  is  in 
the  prime  of  his  strength  and  zeal  for  every  good 
word  and  work. 

OHIO. 

Nobwalk.  —  Installation.  —  On  January  21, 
Rev.  William  A.  Broadhurst,  Ph.D.,  formerly 
of  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  was  installed  over  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Norwalk,  Ohio,  Huron 
Presbytery.  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Day  presided  and 
asked  tlie  Constitutional  Questions ;  the  Rev.  J. 
A.  Patterson  preached  tUe  sermon ;  the  Rev.  W. 
T.  Hart  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor  and  Rev. 
A.  G.  Lane  the  charge  to  the  people. 

Findlay. — Seventeen  persons  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  on  profession  of  their  faith  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  as  a  result  of  the  services 
held  during  and  since  the  Week  of  Prayer  by 
Rev.  J.  R.  Mitchell,  the  pastor. 

Nobwalk. — The  Rev.  William  A.  Broadhurst, 
Ph.D.,  formerly  of  Chippewa  Falls,  Wia,  was 
installed  pastor  of  the  nesbyterian  Church, 
Norwalk,  Ohio,  January  21st. 

Delphos. — The  Rev.  E.  M.  Page,  pastor  of 
the  First  Church,  has  just  closed  a  three  weeks’ 
meeting  and  the  church  was  strengthened  by 
receiving  forty  new  members  at  the  late  commun¬ 
ion.  This  makes  a  total  of  200  members  since 
Mr.  Page  took  up  his  work  here  nineteen  months 
ago. 

INDIANA. 

Looanspobt.  —  The  Broadway  Presbyterian 
Church  of  which  the  Rev.  H.  Atwood  Percival 
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is  pastor,  celebrated  its  sixty-sixth  anniversary 
on  Sabbath,  January  24th.  The  founder  of  the 
church.  Rev.  Martin  M.  Post,  was  sent  to 
Logansport  in  1829,  and  sustained  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Home  Missionary  Society,  whose  constitu¬ 
ency  was  both  Presbyterian  and  Congregational. 
In  recalling  some  of  the  early  incidents  of  the 
Church’s  History,  Pastor  Atwood  mentioned  the 
fact  that  Henry  Ward  Beecher  preached  there, 
and  also  aided  in  the  services  of  a  camp  meeting 
held  at  an  early  day,  a  little  north  of  the  preeent 
city.  Dr.  Post  died  in  1876  and  la  buried  in 
the  Ninth  street  cemetery.  The  ministers  who 
have  been  associated  with  the  church  were:  M. 
M.  Poet,  1831-1865;  Rev,  Dudley,  1866-1869; 
Jamee  Matthews,  1869-1874;  R.  B.  Stimson, 
1874-1876;  R.  O,  Poet,  1876-1881;  E.  S.  Scott, 
1881-1896 ;  H.  Atwood  Percival,  1896  to  preeent 
time.  The  first  named  was  quoted  to  show  that 
many  of  the  early  settlers  of  Loganeport  were 
not  God-fearing  men ;  that  the  features  of  In¬ 


dian  trading  did  not  tend  to  make  them  scrupu¬ 
lously  upri^t :  that  being  leaders  in  the  city’s 
pioneer  lire,  their  example  was  not  altogether 
promotive  of  the  things  of  religion.  To  this 
early  influence  could  probably  be  charged  the 
fact  that  Logansport  had  ever  .remainra  a  city 
where  church  going  was  not  so  general  and 
matter-of-course  as  in  many  other  cities.  Mr. 
Percival  brought  out  many  points  of  historical 
and  religious  interest,  and  closed  by  exhorting 
his  congregation  and  Chriatians  in  general  to 
take  a  greater  interest  in  the  churches  and  make 
them  a  power  for  the  betterment  of  all.  His 
sermon  which  was  given  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  was  listened  to  with  much  interest. 
In  the  morning  and  evening  Dr.  George  B.  Bur¬ 
roughs,  president  of  Wabash  College,  preached 
to  good  audiences  notwithstanding  the  intonselv 
cold  weather.  His  themes  were  “The  Churen 
and  Modem  Life,’’  and  in  the  evening,  “The 
Church  and  Modem  Thought  ’’ 
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ILLINOIS. 

Normal. — The  Rev.  Georgy  W.  Bean  of  Mil¬ 
waukee  is  holdii^  evangelistic  meetings  in  Nor¬ 
mal.  He  gives  Bible  reading  in  the  afternoon 
and  preaches  at  night,  the  whole  community  in¬ 
terested. 

Matwood. — Rev.  Charles  H.  Carrens  has  been 
rejoicing  in  a  good  work  in  Maywood.  Bnsim 
Buchan  of  the  Salvation  Army  has  helped  in  the 
woric. 

MICHIGAN. 

Dktboit. — The  Fort-street  Church,  Detroit, 
took  its  offering  for  Foreign  Missions  a  Sab¬ 
bath  or  two  ago,  amounting  to  (979.  Why  not  a 
round  thousand?  We  presume  the  way  is  open 
for  any  member  of  the  congregation  who  likes  to 
see  well  rounded,  even  sums,  to  tender  the  lack¬ 
ing  (21. 

Mokboe  Pbbsbytebt  has  set  a  good  example 
in  the  way  of  instructing  its  young  people.  It 
has  provided  a  course  of  six  lectures  on  Church 
History  to begiven  before  its  Christian  Endeavor 
Societies.  The  Rev.  W.  K.  Spencer  of  Adrian 
b»«  given  a  lecture  on  “Cardinal  Doctrines  of 
the  I^eebyterian  Church,’’  and  Mr.  McKinnon 
of  Tecumseh  one  on  John  Knox.  The  Rev.  L. 
B.  Bissell  of  Monroe,  has  spoken  on  “John  Cal¬ 
vin  and  Early  Presbyterianism’’  at  Clayton.  It 
might  be  well  for  man^  other  of  our  Presbyteries 
to  take  a  hint  from  this  beginning  and  see  to  it 
that  the  young  people,  now  looking  to  them,  be¬ 
come  well  instructs  in  both  the  early  and  cur¬ 
rent  history  of  their  church. 

MINNESOTA. 

St.  Paul. — Mr.  C.  K.  Studd  of  the  China 
Inland  Mission  spent  a  week  in  St.  Paul,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  churches  and  the  students  of  Mac- 
allister  College  in  hie  work.  The  Day  of  Prayer 
for  Colleges  was  observed  at  Macallister.  Rev. 
W.  C.  Covert,  John  Pringl^  and  General  E.  C. 
Mason  gave  short  addresses.  There  was  a  grand 
meeting  in  the  evening.  The  Ninth  Pmby- 
terian  Church  has  had  a  great  blessing  in  a 
series  of  evangelistic  meetings  imder  the  lead  of 
Miss  Belle  Hood,  the  evangelist.  At  the  com¬ 
munion  service,  January  24m,  there  were  twenty- 
four  new  members  received  upon  profession. 

Minneapolis. — The  Presbytery  of  MinneaTOlis 
met  in  D^ton  Block,  January  25th.  Rev. 
Willard  S.  Ward  was  received  from  the  Presby¬ 
tery  of  Bloomington.  Mr.  Charles  Stelzle  who 
has  been  latoring  in  Hope  Chapel,  was  licensed 
as  a  local  evangelist.  Considerable  interest  was 
taken  in  ^e  report  of  the  committee  on  the 
course  of  study  in  the  polity  and  the  doctrines 
of  our  church  lor  the  young  people. 

WISCONSIN. 

Madison.  — At  the  annual  meeting  of  Christ 
Presbyterian  Church,  (Rev.  Joseph  W.  Cochran, 
pastor),  the  reports  of  the  year  showed  that  sev¬ 
enty-four  new  members  were  received,  of  whom 
two-thir^  were  on  profession  of  their  faith, 
l^e  Sunday-school  has  four  hundred  and  fifty 
enrolled,  which  is  a  la^e  increase  over  last  year. 
There  are  two  missions  connected  with  the 
church. 

Westfield. — Rev.  John  H.  GriflQth  preaches 
in  the  church  at  Westfield  and  has  sixt^n  Sun¬ 
day-schools  and  mission  stations  under  hie  care. 
Rev.  E.  Terry  of  Poynette  has  recently  given 
assistance. 

Waukesha. — Rev.  John  G.  Blue  and  his  wife 
were  called  to  Canandaigua  recently  to  the  funeral 
of  Mrs.  Blue’s  father.  The  new  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  building  was  opened  as 
the  home  of  the  young  men  of  Waukesha,  Janu¬ 
ary  24th,  and  ^e  State  Board  of  Directors  met 
there  January  31st.  It  is  a  fine  structure  and 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  growing  work. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Whitewood. — A  marked  revival  has  resulted 
here  from  the  union  meetings  engaged  in  by  the 
only  churches  in  the  place,  Presbvteriao  and 
Methodist.  The  attendance  was  uniformly  large. 
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the  interest  good  and  manv  converaiims  manifeet. 
The  paaton  preached,  and  others  rradered  help 
in  other  ways.  Several  of  the  new  converts  are 
from  the  Sabbath-schoola  Rev.  George  Bea^ 
is  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
highly  appreciated.  They  entered  upon  the  new 
year  nee  from  financial  debt  He  also  preaches 
each  Sabbath  afternoon  in  Deadwood  to  a  mis¬ 
sion  congregation  recently  gathered  there,  and 
giving  encouraging  re^nse.  The  business  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  BlacK  Hills  were  never  brighter, 
and  a  great  immigration  is  probable  in  the  near 
future. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Nashville. — Now  that  Tennessee’s  Centennial 
is  soon  to  be  worthily  inaugurated  at  Nashville, 
that  city’s  chief  churches  are  of  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  interest  to  the  outside  public.  The  First 
Presbyterian  Church  is  a  strong  body,  as  is 
natural,  it  being  the  oldest  Christian  organiza¬ 
tion  at  the  capital  of  the  State.  Its  roll  of  mem¬ 
bers  contains  more  than  1,2(X)  names.  Ihe 
church  edifice  has  a  seating  capacity  of  1,300, 
which  can  be  increased  to  1,500  with  the  aisle 
chairs.  The  church  was  o^anized  in  1814  by 
Rev.  Gideon  Blackburn,  wim  seven  members. 
Mr.  Robert  Smiley  was  the  first  ruling  elder. 
During  its  history  it  has  sent  out  six  colonies, 
which  are  now  well  organized  churches.  The 
First  Church  has  been  served  by  such  men  as 
Dr.  John  T.  Edgar  (1833-1800),  Dr.  R.  F.  Bunt¬ 
ing  (1865-1868),  Dr.  T,  V.  Moore,  Dr.  T.  A. 
Ho^  and  Dr.  Jere  Witherspoon,  and  at  present 
by  Dr.  James  I.  Vance.  In  addition  to  the 
Sunday-schools  and  industrial  schools,  the 
church  has  organized  work  as  follows:  Woman’s 
Guild,  Masters  Workers,  Young  People’s  Socie¬ 
ties  of  Christian  Endeavor,  Brotherhood  of  An¬ 
drew  and  Philip,  Willing  Workers.  Mission 
Band,  etc.  The  church  is  kept  open  all  the 
time,  and  in  addition  to  its  other  nervices,  a 
brief  service  of  prayer  is  conducted  daily  at 
noon.  In  one  of  the  towers  bangs  Nashville’s 
great  bell,  weighing  4,015  pounds,  a  gift  to  the 
church  from  Mrs.  Adelicia  Acklin,  one  of  the 
former  members. 

Carlisle,  Ky. — A  Double  Pastorate. — The 
Christian  Observer  says  that  Dr.  H.  M.  Scudder 
completed  the  twentp^-sixth  year  of  his  pastorate 
with  this  church  with  the  close  of  1896.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  time  he  has  received  271  members  into 
the  Carlisle  Church.  His  pastorate  at  Eliza- 
ville  has  rounded  out  thirty-nine  years,  and  dur¬ 
ing  that  time  he  has  received  429  into  that 
church.  His  present  field  has  constituted  his 
only  pastoral  charge. 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

San  Francisco. — The  well-known  evangelist, 
Henry  Varley  of  London,  is  preaching  in  the 
Howard  -  street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
The  Evening  Poet  of  San  Francisco  says:  Those 
who  heard  Mr.  Varley  on  his  former  visit  to  the 
city  can  never  foiget  his  marvelous  exposition  of 
Scripture,  and  will  be  found  among  his  atten¬ 
tive  listeners  in  the  days  to  come.  Mr.  Varley 
preaches  for  the  sake  of  the  good  he  can  do,  he 
being  several  times  a  millionaire,  and  making 
no  charge  or  taking  no  collections  for  his  ser¬ 
vices.  Mr.  Varley  will  commence  at  Howard 
street  Sunday  evening  and  continue  nightly  for 
two  weeks. 


A  NOTABLE  BEQUEST  FOB  SCIENCE. 

Mr.  Alfred  Nobel,  the  inventor  of  dynamite,  has 
left  a  bequest  of  ten  millions  to  be  administered  by 
learned  bodies  of  Stockholm  for  the  advancement 
of  science.  The  Figaro  tells  us  that  this  immense 
sum  is  to  be  disposed  of  as  follows:  “The  capital 
converted  into  safe  securities  by  the  liquidators 
shall  cimstitute  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  shall 
be  distributed  yearly  to  those  who  during  the  year 
preceding  shall  have  rendered  the  most  eminent  ser¬ 
vices  to  humanity.  The  income  shall  be  divided 
into  five  equal  parts,  which  will  be  awarded  yearly: 
the  first  to  the  person  who  shall  have  made  the 
most  important  discovery  or  invention  in  the  do¬ 
main  of  physics;  the  second  to  the  person  who  shall 
have  made  the  most  important  discovery  or  im¬ 
provement  in  the  domain  of  chemistry;  the  third  to 
the  person  who  shall  have  made  the  most  important 
discovery  in  the  domain  of  physiology  or  of  medi¬ 
cine;  the  fourth  to  the  person  who  shall  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  greatest  work  in  the  ideal  sense  in  the 
domain  of  letters;  the  fifth  to  the  person  who  shall 
have  exerted  the  greatest  or  the  best  action  for  the 
fraternity  of  peoples,  for  the  suppression  or  diminu¬ 
tion  of  permanent  armiee,  and  for  the  formation  or 
spreading  of  Peace  Congresses.  The  first  two  prizes 
(Physics  and  Chemistry)  shall  be  awarded  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Sweden;  that  for  physiolog¬ 
ical  or  medical  works  by  the  Carolus  Institute  of 
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Stockholm,  the  literary  prize  by  the  Swedish  Acad- 
emy,  and  that  for  the  spreading  of  peace  by  a  com* 
mittee  of  five  members  chosen  by  the  Norwegian 
Storthing.  It  is  my  express  will  that  no  considera¬ 
tion  of  nationality  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
awarding  these  prizes,  so  that  the  most  worthy  may 
receive  the  reward,  whether  he  be  a  Scandinavian 
or  no.”  Mr.  Nobel’s  fortune  is  largely  in  the  form 
of  securities  deposited  in  the  large  banking  houses 
of  Europe,  and  it  will  take  time  to  learn  the  exact 
amount  of  the  bequest,  but  it  is  said  to  be  at  least 
$10,000,000,  and  the  five  yearly  prizes  will  be  about 
(60,000  each,  the  largest  prizes  that  have  ever  been 
established. 


Dr.  Fromm  of  Munich  has  ascertained  the  wave¬ 
length  of  Roentgen  rays  to  be  fourteen  millions 
of  a  millimeter,  or  about  seventy-five  times  smaller 
than  the  smallest  wave-length  of  light.  The  deter¬ 
mination  was  based  upon  interference-phenomena. 

The  distinguished  physician,  Prof.  Emil  Du  Bois- 
Reymond,  who  died  in  Berlin  last  December,  began 
life  by  the  study  of  theology,  which  he  abandoned 
later  for  bis  beloved  science,  publishing  several 
works  on  his  researches  in  animal  electricity.  In 
1867  be  became  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Berlin 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  in  1868  he  was  made  pro¬ 
fessor  of  physiology  at  the  University  of  Berlin. 


We  have  a  few  more  of  the  beautiful  calendars 
entitled  “Stray  Leaves  from  under  the  CatalpA  ’ 
The  daily  readings  are  all  taken  from  the  writings 
of  the  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler,  whose  picture  adorns 
the  front  page.  Price,  (1.00. 


Our  offer  on  the  second  page  to  send  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  18  weeks  for  25  cents  as  a  trial  subscription, 
we  trust  will  enable  thousands  of  new  readers  to 
find  it  a  welcome  weekly  visitor  for  the  next  three 
months.  _ 


Any  persons  needing  Desks  or  office  furniture  will 
do  well  to  examine  the  stock  of  T  O.  Sellew,  one  of 
the  oldest  manufacturers  in  this  city. 


Only  four  subscribers  and  (12.00  are  necessary  to 
secure  tbe  four  first  volumes  of  the  Library  of  the 
World’s  Best  Literature.  For  full  details  read  our 
offer  on  back  page. 


Tour  to  California  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
The  next  California  tour  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  will  leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia  by  q>eolal 
train  of  Pullman  palace  care  FebrnAiY  Si,  visiting  the 
great  Mammoth  Cave  and  s  oppinir  at  New  Orleans  dur¬ 
ing  the  Mardi  Gras  Carnival.  Four  weeks  will  be  al¬ 
lowed  on  the  Paoiflo  Coast,  and  two  days  will  be  spent 
on  tbe  return  trip  at  Colorado  Springs  and  the  Garden 
of  the  Gods.  Stops  will  also  be  made  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Denver,  and  Omaha.  This  Is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
and  complete  tours  ever  planned. 

Tlcketa,  including  railroad  transportation,  Pullman 

accommodations  (one  double  berth),  meals  en  route,  car¬ 

riage  drives,  and  hotel  aooommodatioiis  going  and  re¬ 
turn,  and  transportation  in  California,  will  be  sold  at 
rate  of  1350  from  all  stations  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 

road  System  east  of  Pittsburg. 

App&  to  ticket  agents.  Tourist  Agent,U96  Broadway* 
New  York,  or  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passen¬ 
ger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 
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MB8.  SOPHIA  B.  (BICE)  BUBBIN6TON. 

Juat  as  the  sunset  glory  filled  the  sky,  Febru¬ 
ary  2,  in  the  beautiful  home  of  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Johns,  at  Bioux  City,  la.,  Mrs. 
Sophia  E.  Burrington  entered  into  the  gates  of 
pearl ;  the  radiance  of  the  hour  filling  the  room 
while  the  peace  of  a  soul  at  rest  with  Qod  re¬ 
vealed  itself  in  her  dear  face. 

I  glance  down  at  my  Evangelist  and  see  the 
number.  Volume  LXVIII,  No.  3,488;  and  it  was 
the  delight  of  this  beloved  and  faithful  mother 
in  the  church  to  tell  us  that  she  had  read  every 
number  as  it  was  issued,  from  No.  1  to  her  fatal 
illness.  How  many  of  the  Old  Guard  are  there 
yet  remaining?  If  they  are  all  like  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
rington  they  must  be  a  crown  of  glory  to  the 
Evangelist. 

Born  at  Marcellus,  N.  Y.,  March  19th,  1822, 
she  was  but  twelve  years  of  age  when  her  parents, 
Samuel  and  Abigail  (Lyons)  Rice  moved  to  the 
new  <x>untry  of  Genesee  county,  Michigan.  Be¬ 
longing  to  one  of  the  pioneer  families  of  the 
State,  a  rose  of  the  wilderness,  no  grand  dame 
born  and  nurtured  in  Belgravia  possessed  more 
native  dignity,  gentleness  of  manner  or  sweet 
Christian  grace.  A  finer  example  of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  our  American  womanh(X)d  it  would  be 
impossible  to  discover.  With  a  repose  of  man¬ 
ner  which  was  never  broken  by  either  passion 
or  distrust ;  with  a  faith  which  no  sorrow  or 
trial  could  shake,  her  life  flowed  on,  a  deep  still 
stream  whether  the  sky  were  dark  with  rain  or 
sweet  with  the  odors  of  the  spring.  For  sixty 
years  she  gave  her  covenanted  service  to  the 
church,  to  whose  living  Head  she  had  even 
earlier  yielded  her  undivided  heart.  Whether 
bearing  the  privations  of  a  pioneer  life  or  en¬ 
joying  the  comforts  of  a  prosperous  age,  no  one 
ever  heard  her  murmur  and  no  one  ever  heard 
her  boast. 

One  of  her  brothers,  Captain  Burrage  Rice  of 
Bath,  N.  Y.,  died  upon  the  field  for  his  country. 
Mr.  James  A.  Rice  of  Flint,  Mich.,  and  Mrs. 
H.  C.  Fairbank  of  Grand  Blanc  in  the  same 
State,  are  her  only  immediate  relatives  surviv¬ 
ing;  but  seven  children,  out  of  a  family  of  nine, 
mourn  for  her  as  only  such  mothers  are  mourned. 
Of  these,  Mrs.  E.  S.  King,  Mr.  John  R.  and 
Mr.  George  Burrington  live  in  Michigan;  Mrs. 
Horace  A.  Johns,  Mrs.  R.  F.  Baker,  Misses 
Carolene  and  Frances  Burrington  reside  at 
Sioux  City,  la.,  where  she  passed  away. 

This  simple  tribute  is  paid  by  one  who  had 
the  happiness  to  be  her  pastor  for  six  years,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  she  was  his  support  as  she  has 
been  the  co-adjutor  of  his  successor;  offering 
neither  flattery  nor  criticism,  but  love,  and  con¬ 
fidence  and  prayer.  H.  D.  J. 


St.  Vitus 


Vanquished 


What  Cured  Little  Stanley  Nichol  of  Chorea. 


From  tAe  BeptMiean-Joumal,  Oodarubwiv,  If-  T- 


A  letter  was  lately  received  at  the  office  of  the 
Republican- Journal  from  Hammond  to  the  effect 
that  the  cure  of  an  extraordinary  severe  case  of  St. 
Vitus’  dance  bad  been  effected  on  the  person  of  little 
Stanley  NichoL  the  eight-year  old  son  of  Mrs. Charles 
Nichol  of  that  village. 

A  reporter  was  aocordingly  dispatched  in  that  di¬ 
rection  who,  after  some.inqniry,  found  Mr8.Nichors 
residence  about  a  mile  ontslde  the  village.  Mrs. 
Nichol  said : 

“  A  little  over  a  year  ago  my  boy,  Stanley  Nichol, 
who  is  now  only  eight  years  old,  alarmed  me  one  day 
by  being  taken  with  a  strange  gurgling  in  his  throat. 
After  the  first  the  attacks  b^me  quite  frequent. 


took  it  and  commenced  to  Improve.  The  dose,  how¬ 
ever,  had  to  be  increased  and  Stanley  rebelled 
against  taking  it  It  was  very  disagreeable  medi¬ 
cine  and  1  don’t  blame  the  boy  for  not  wishing  to 
take  it 

“  Our  physician  went  to  New  York  dty  on  busi¬ 
ness  ana  while  he  was  away  the  medicine  became 
exhausted  and  we  could  get  no  more.  Stanley  was 
still  very  bad.  About  that  time  I  read  about  a  little 

grl  who  had  been  cured  of  St.  Vitas’  dance  by  tak- 
g  Dr.  Williams’  Pink  IMUs.  I  thought  I  would 
try  them  and  procured  a  box.  I  followed  the  direc¬ 
tions  that  came  with  pills,  and  gave  only  half  a  pill 
at  a  dose.  I  did  not  see  much  improvement  and  in¬ 
creased  the  dose  to  a  whole  pilL  The  effect  was  no¬ 
ticed  in  a  day.  Stanley  immediately  commenced  to 

get  better  and  did  not  object  to  tal^g  the  pills  as 
e  had  the  other  medicine.  He  took  seven  boxes  of 
the  pills  and  today  appears  to  be  perfectly  well.  He 
discontinued  taklug  them  some  time  ago.  He  weighs 
nearly  fifteen  pounds  more  than  he  did  and  is  strong 
and  hearty.  A  year  ago  we  took  him  out  of  school 
but  he  is  so  much  better  now  that  be  is  going  to 
begin  again  this  fall.” 

Dr.  Williams’  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People  contain, 
in  a  condensed  form,  all  the  elements  necessary  to 

Sve  new  life  and  richnet-s  to  the  blood  and  restore 
attered  nerves.  They  are  also  a  specific  for  trou¬ 
bles  peculiar  to  females,  such  as  suppressions,  irreg¬ 
ularities  and  all  forms  of  weakness.  They  build  up 
the  blood,  and  restore  the  glow  of  health  to  pale  and 
sallow  cheeks.  In  men  they  effect  a  radical  cure  in 
all  cases  arising  from  mental  worr^  over-work  or 
excesses  of  whatever  nature.  Pink  Pills  are  sold  in 
boxes  (never  in  loose  bulk)  at  50  cents  a  box  or  six 
boxes  for  t2.50,  and  mav  be  bad  of  all  druggists,  or 
direct  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams’  Medicine  Com¬ 
pany,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


sionary  healed  a  nephew  of  the  king,  and  to  day 
missionaries  are  welcomed  with  open  arms  by  the 
15,000,000  inhabitants  of  this  island. 

All  was  darkness  in  Central  Africa  twenty  five 
years  ago.  Now  Uganda  is  a  Christian  nation.  The 
Scriptures  are  read  in  130  different  dialects.  Thirty 
periodicals  are  published,  and  the  entire  territory  is 
more  or  less  civilized  and  Christianized. 

The  Coktinent.— The  oldest  Protestant  mission 
is  the  Swedish  mission  among  the  Lapps,  begun  by 
Gustavus  Vasa  daring  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
Swedes  were  also  the  first  Protestants  to  b^n  for¬ 
eign  mission  work— that  among  the  American  In¬ 
dians  in  1036. 

I  assert  it  to  be  a  fact  beyond  contradiction  that 
there  is  not  a  ruler,  official,  merchant,  or  any  other 
person,  from  emperors,  judges,  governors,  counsel¬ 
ors,  generals,  ministers,  admirals,  merchants,  and 
others,  down  to  the  lowest  coolies  in  China  and  Ja¬ 
pan,  Siam  and  Korea,  who,  in  their  associates  or 
dealings  with  their  fellow-men  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe,  are  not  indebted  every  day  of  their  lives 
to  the  work  and  achievements  of  the  Ameriean  mis¬ 
sionaries.— Rear-Admiral  Belknap,  U.  S.  N. 


her  servant  and  does  not  improve  her  conduct  is  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  society. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  thinks  that  mustard  mixed  in  the 
ordinary  way  is  too  biting  for  cold  meats  and  sand¬ 
wiches,  and  gives  this  formula:  A  tablespoonfnl 
each  of  batter  and  sugar  worked  to  a  cream;  add  to 
this  two  tablespoonfuls  of  mustard  mixed  with  one 
tablespoonful  of  salt.  Beat  an  egg  very  light  and 
whip  into  the  creamed  mixture,  adding  a  half-cup 
of  vinegar  heated  to  the  boiling-point.  The  vinegar 
should  thicken  the  mixture,  and  if  it  does  not,  set 
the  bowl  over  boiling  water  a  few  minutes,  stirring 
constantly  until  thick. 

At  an  examination  of  a  class  in  sick-room  cookery 
recently,  a  dish  of  ice  cream  was  made  in  four  min¬ 
utes.  Two  tablespoonfuls  of  cream  were  put  in  a 
bowl,  sweetened  with  powdered  sugar,  fiavored  with 
a  teaspoonful  of  clear  strong  coffee,  and  beaten  light 
in  a  minute  with  a  cream  whisk.  The  cream  was 
then  put  in  a  little  half-pint  oysteivpail,  the  cover 
carefully  fitted  on.  This  was  set  in  a  quart-pail, 
the  space  between  filled  with  shredded  ice  and  fine 
salt.  Three  minutes’  turning  in  this  freezing-mix¬ 
ture  secured  a  saucerful  of  smooth  coffee  ice-cream 
for  the  imaginary  waiting  invalid. 

To  make  tender  beef  or  rump  steak,  mix  equal 
quantities  of  salad  oil  and  vin^ar,  and  put  into  a 
fiat  dish,  into  which  lay  the  meat;  when  it  has 
soaked  on  one  side,  turn  it  so  as  to  soak  the  other. 

An  old  physician  once  said:  “If  people  fully  real¬ 
ized  what  it  meant  to  themselvea  to  laugh,  and  then 
laughed  as  they  should,  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  doc¬ 
tors  would  have  to  go  out  of  the  business.” 


HOUSEHOLD. 

The  Evening  Post  gives  this  account  of  the  plans 
of  the  German  Housewives’  Society,  an  association 
re<%ntly  incorporated  in  this  city,  similar  though 
not  identical  with  those  of  like  organizations  in 
Germany,  where,  as  is  well  known,  the  relations  of 
mistress  and  maid  are  more  definite  than  in  this 
country.  The  society  acts  as  a  court  of  arbitration 
and  a  promoter  of  justice  between  employer  and 
employed.  Every  employer  who  is  a  member  of 
the  society  in  good  and  regular  standing  is  entitled 
to  get  as  many  servants  as  she  requires  from  the 
society’s  list,  which  includes  cooks,  general  house¬ 
work  girls,  nursery  -  maids,  chambermaids,  and 
nurses.  She  pays  for  this  privilege  an  initiation 
fee  of  tS,  and  semi-annual  dues  of  $2.  The  servant 
secures  her  enrolment  through  a  good  reference. 
As  an  incentive  to  competent  service  the  society 
has  established  a  system  of  prizes  to  be  conferred 
on  servants  who  have  been  placed  in  service  through 
it.  For  ten  years’  uninterrupted  service  with  a 
member  of  the  society,  1100  will  be  awarded;  lor 
five  years,  945;  for  three  years  $80,  and  for  two  yean 
$20.  In  addition,  special  provision  is  made  for  as 
sistance  in  sickness.  All  complaints  from  either 
side  are  carefully  investigated;  a  servant  found  to 
be  in  the  wrong  and  twice  complained  of  for  the 
same  fault  is  not  again  recommended  and  loses  all 
her  privileges.  An  employer,  too,  who  is  najust  to  | 


MICE  AS  ENOINEEB8. 

Mice  are  good  engineers.  In  digging  holes  for 
telegraph  poles  one  of  the  workmen  became  greatly 
interested  in  watching  the  ingenuity  and  persever¬ 
ance  of  a  mouse  which  had  fallen  into  one  of  the 
holes.  It  was  four  and  one-half  feet  in  depth  and 
twenty  inches  in  diameter.  The  first  day  the  little 
prisoner  spent  in  running  round  the  bottom  of  the 
hole  and  trying  to  find  a  means  of  escape.  The  sec¬ 
ond  day  he  had  got  over  his  hysterics  and  settled 
down  to  a  steady  business.  He  began  systemati¬ 
cally  to  dig  a  spiral  groove  round  and  round  the 
inner  surface  of  the  hole  with  a  uniform  ascending 
grade.  He  worked  night  and  day.  As  he  got  far¬ 
ther  from  the  bottom  he  dug  little  pockets  where 
he  could  lie  and  rest.  The  interested  witnesses  kept 
it  well  supplied  with  food.  After  a  while  the  mouse 
struck  a  rook;  he  tried  to  get  under,  around  and 
over  the  obstacle,  but  without  sucoess.  He  there¬ 
fore  reversed  the  spiral,  and  finally  reatfiisd  the  top 


MiaSIONABT  NOTES. 

In  1807  the  first  Christian  missionary  set  foot  on 
ChinA  To-day  in  Li  Hung  Chang's  own  hospital 
Christian  teaching  is  constantly  being  carried  on. 
Of  the  850  Chinese  churches,  two  thirds  are  self- 
supporting  and  contributed  more  money  per  mem¬ 
ber  last  year  than  the  churches  of  several  Christian 
lands. 

In  1886  Corea  was  a  sealed  nation.  Christianity 
was  absolutely  prohiMted.  A  brave  medical  mis- 
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Ferris’  Waist 


FOR  INFANTS. 

A  garment  every  thoughtful  mother  appreciates. 
Material  soft  as  silk,  with  pearl  buttons.  Sup¬ 
ports  the  body  healthfully  and  comfortably,  holds 
all  garments  securely. 

Ferris*  Good  Sense  Corset  Waist  i*  made  also  for 
Ladles  and  Misses  with  high  and  low  bust,  long  and  short 
waist,  to  suit  all  figures.  Children's,  iSc.  to  GOc.  Misses',  60c.  to 
tt.00.  Ladies’,  tl.OO  to  12.00.  Always  superior  in  quality  and 
workmanship.  For  sals  Sy  all  retailers. 


AN  ABSOLUTHY  PURE.SNOW-WHirT.rLOATlNO  SOAP  rORTOIlTT  BATH. NURSERY  ANDEINE 
LAUNDRY  WORK.  f.LEANSE.^  THOROUfiHLYAND  LEAVES  THE  SKIN  50  PT  AS  VELVET. 

ADMAI  ID\  I  A I INIADV  a  guaranteed  pure.neutraJ  Laundry  Soap.  The  best 
r\r\/ * \V/ U IV LAU 1  1  l/ll  I  Soap  made  |br hou^ehold  uae.Oval cake.fib the  hand. 

ARMOURS  KITOICH  BROWN 
ARA\0UR'S  /BOTTLED  0[RMN 
ARMOUR'SWASHINO  POWDER  tX 

auahing  rompoundv  elixirs  etc  It  is  the  perfection  of  quick* 
aclino.  labor-saving  "deonsers’ 
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AvVALUABLE-.LIBRARY-.TO-.BE-.QIVEN-.AS-.A-.PREMIUM 

For  25  New  Subscribers,  to  any  Pastor,  Church,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Public  Library,  or  Private  Individual. 


OFFER  GOOD  UNTIL  JANUARY  1,  1896. 


30  $3.00  VOLUMES, 
Without  Cost. 

Nearly  1000  Full-page  and  Vfgnette 
Portraita. 


The  Evangelist  Pablishing  Co.  will  send  any  pas¬ 
tor,  church,  T.M.C.A.,  public  library  or  individual, 
the  complete  Library  of  the  World's  Best  Literature 
in  80  volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  as  a  premium  for  25 
new  sabecribers  to  The  Evanoelist  with  the  yeurly 
snbscription  of  18.00  for  eoch,  to  be  sent  in  prior  to 
January  1,  1807. 

As  soon  as  $18.00  and  the  name  and  address  of 
four  new  subscribers  are  received,  we  will  send  the 
first  four  volumes  now  ready  for  delivery  by  express, 
and  other  volnmes  will  be  sent  as  subscriptions  are 
reoelved.  The  snbecriptions  can  be  sent  in  one  or 
more  at  a  time  during  the  coming  months. 


OFFER  GOOD  UNTIL  JANUARY  I,  1898. 


30  ROYAL  8vo  VOLUMES, 
Price,  $90.00. 

Nearly  20,000  Pages. 


‘  The  first  four  volnmes  will  be  sent  on  account  of 
our  premium  offer  on  the  receipt  of  the  name  and 
address  of  four  new  sabecribers  and  $12.00,  and  the 
remaining  volnmes  will  be  sent  by  express  from 
time  to  time  as  subscribers’  names  with  the  regular 
yearly  subecription  of  $3.00  each  is  forwarded  to 
this  office. 

The  receipt  of  four  new  subscribers  and  $12.00 
from  any  one  will  constitntean  agreement  which 
shall  be  binding  upon  both  parties  as  to  future 
subscriptions  and  shipments. 

The  volumes  will  be  securely  packed  and  sent  by 
express  unless  otherwise  ordered. 


Value  of  Premium  given  .  .  .  •  -  S90.00 
25  New  Subscribers  -------  75.00 


Total .  $165.00 

-  Orders  should  be  sent  in  at  once. 
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